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LETTER  OF  SUBMITTAL 


Federal  Trade  Commission, 

Washingtonj  May  16,  1924.. 
The  President  of  the  Senate. 

Sir:  There  is  submitted  herewith  a  report  on  the  wheat  flotir 
milling  industry.  This  report,  made  in  response  to  a  Senate  resolu- 
tion, deals  primarily  with  the  costs  and  profits  of  commercial  flour 
milling  concerns,  and  shows  a  marked  decline  in  flour  costs,  resulting 
from  the  unprecedented  decline  in  wheat  prices  since  1920. 

From  January,  1919,  to  September,  1922,  the  monthly  average 
quoted  prices  of  flour  declined  33  per  cent  in  the  northwestern 
(Minneapolis)  district  and  43  per  cent  in  the  southwestern  (Kansas 
City)  district;  wheat  prices  declined  50  per  cent  in  Minneapolis  and 
55  per  cent  in  Kansas  City,  while  bread  prices  decUned  about  2  per 
cent  in  Minneapohs,  about  15  percent  in  Kansas  City,  due  to  a  price 
war,  6.6  per  cent  in  Boston,  and  2  per  cent  in  New  York  City. 

The  above  comparison  shows  that  the  decline  in  wheat  prices,  so 
disastrous  to  the  larmer,  has  benefited  the  purchaser  of  bread  very 
httle. 

attempt  to  hamper  the  inquiry 

Soon  after  the  commission  sent  out  its  cost  and  profits  report  form 
to  flour  miUing  companies  an  effort  was  made  to  hamper  the  inquiry 
bv  the  pubhcation  of  an  opinion  of  the  attorneys  for  the  Millers' 
National  Federation,  the  leading  trade  association  of  the  flour  indus- 
try, advising  that  "  any  miller  has  a  right  to  refuse  to  answer  the 
questionnaire,  or  any  part,  and  to  afford  no  information  unless  he 
chooses,  but  if  he  desires  to  accord  some  information  he  can  give  it, 
when,  how,  and  as  he  pleases,  but  we  would  advise  that  tmder  no 
circimfistances  the  emissaries  or  representatives  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  or  any  outsider,  be  given  access  to  millers'  books, 
papers,  or  docimients,  or  be  permitted  to  take  any  information  or 
copies." 

attitude  op  flour  millers 

Although  this  advice  was  given  wide  pubHcity,  practically  every 
company  requested,  including  the  members  of  the  federation,  disre- 
garded it  and  cooperated  heartily  in  sending  in  the  data  requested, 
or  in  granting  access  to  their  books  and  in  assisting  the  commis- 
sion's accountants  in  the  preparation  of  the  reports. 

When  the  commission's  cost  and  profit  report  form  was  sent  to  the 
wheat-flour  milling  industry,  certain  flour  trade  journals  and  some 
millers  complained  of  the  expense  and  time  which  would  be  required 
to  compile  the  data  requested.  A  number  of  companies  having 
good  accounting  records  returned  the  schedule  completely  filled  out 
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within  a  few  days,  the  time  required  for  their  preparation  being  re- 
ported as  from  20  to  48  hours  for  one  man.  This  corresponded  \vnth 
the  expenence  of  the  commission's  accountants  in  preparing  reports 
lor  some  of  the  larger  flour-milling  concerns.  *        o     r 

CONCENTRATION  IN  THE  INDUSTRY 

The  number  of  merchant  wheat-flour  mills  decreased  from  6  900 
in  1914  to  4,800  mills  in  1921  (the  latest  census  enumeration),  a  de- 
cline of  30  per  cent,  while  the  average  production  per  mill  increased 
from  about  16;900  barrels  to  23,000  barrels  per  annum,  or  36  per 

Altiiough  there  were  about  4,800  merchant  wheat-flour  mills  in 
the  United  States  in  1921,  a  few  companies  produced  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  total  output.  In  that  year  five  large  flour-milling  com- 
panies, operating  49  miUs,  and  each  producing  in  excess  of  2,000  000 
barrels,  had  an  aggregate  production  of  over  25,000,000  barrels  or 
nearly  23  per  cent  of  the  country^s  total;  and  eight  companies  with 
87  mills,  each  nroducing  in  excess  of  1,000,000  barrels,  had  a  total 
production  of  almost  30,000,000  barrels,  or  27  per  cent  of  that  total. 
Ilus  concentration  was  largely  the  result  of  the  expansion  of  business 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  largest  flour-milling  concerns,  although  it 
waspartly  the  result  of  the  merging  of  different  interests. 

The  bulk  of  the  wheat  flour  produced  in  the  United  States  is  manu- 
factured m  a  few  States.  In  1921  flour  mills  located  in  Minnesota 
alone  produced  one-fifth  of  the  total  output  of  the  entire  country 
those  of  Minnesota  and  Kansas  combined  three-eighths,  and  those 
m  Minnesota,  Kansas  New  York,  and  Missouri  one-half  of  the  total, 
lie  three  principal  wheat-flour  miUmg  centers  in  the  order  of  their 
importance  are  Minneapolis,  Buffalo,  and  Kansas  City. 

About  99  per  cent  of  the  total  wheat-flour  output  of  the  country 
^,Foduced  by  so-caDed  merchant  mills,  which  purchase  grain  and 
sell  the  mill  products,  as  contrasted  with  the  custom  miUs.  wliich 
gnnd  the  grain  for  a  fixed  charge. 

PLOUR-MILUNG   PROFITS   1919-1922 

Extensive  data  on  flour-milling  investment  and  income  for  the 
four-year  penod  1919-1922,  were  secured  from  108  companies,  which 
produ^4  oyer  40  per  cent  of  the  total  wheat-flour  output  of  the  coun- 
try. Ihe  investment  and  rate  of  return  thereon  are  shown  on  two 
ditterent  bases,  (1)  miUmg  investment,  and  (2)  company  investment. 
Ihe  miUmg  investment  includes  the  funds  actually  used  in  the  milling 
business,  while  the  company  investment  is  that  which  the  stock- 
holders collectively,  as  a  company,  have  in  the  business.  The  mill- 
ing investment  includes  borrowed  funds  but  excludes  outside  invest- 
ments, while  the  company  investment  includes  outside  investments 
but  excludes  borrowed  fimds. 

The  average  rate  of  net  profit  on  the  milling  investment  for  aU 
companies  combined  for  the  four-year  period  191^-1922  was  10  6 
per  cent,  the  annual  average  rates  being  as  follows:  1919,  13  9  per 
cent;  1920,  14.9  per  cent;  1921,  1.6  per  cent;  and  1922,  10.9  per  cent. 
Ihe  average  rate  of  profit  of  these  companies  varied  considerably 
according  to  the  sections  of  the  country  in  which  they  were  located 
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By  districts,  the  four-year  average  rates  of  profit  of  the  companies 
reporting  were  as  follows:  Northwestern  district,  including  Minne- 
sota .and  neighboring  States,  11.7  per  cent;  southwestern,  including 
Kansas  and  neighboring  States,  11  per  cent;  mountain  and  coast, 
including  the  north  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States,  9.3 
per  cent;  southeastern,  including  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  and 
south  of  the  Ohio  Rivers,  7.8  per  cent;  and  central  and  eastern, 
including  States  east  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  7.6  per  cent. 

The  average  rate  of  milling  profit  for  individual  companies  showed 
a  wide  range  in  each  year  of  the  period.  Thus  in  1920  when  the 
average  for  all  companies  was  14.9  per  cent,  the  rate  for  individual 
companies  ranged  from  a  loss  of  51.4  per  cent  to  a  profit  of  49.2 
per  cent.     On  the  other  hand,  in  1921,  when  the  average  rate  of 

f)rofit  for  all  companies  was  only  1.6  per  cent,  the  range  was  from  a 
OSS  of  72.6  per  cent  to  a  profit  of  44.1  per  cent.  Taking  the  average 
rate  of  profit  for  the  four-year  period  1919-1922  for  each  individual 
company,  the  range  was  from  a  loss  of  10.6  per  cent  to  a  profit  of 
40  per  cent. 

On  the  company  investment,  which  excludes  borrowed  funds 
employed  in  the  business,  the  average  rate  of  return  for  the  four-year 
period  for  these  108  companies  was  12.7  per  cent,  the  rates  for  the 
several  years  being  as  follows:  1919,  18.3  per  cent;  1920,  20.9  per 
cent;  1921,  a  loss  of  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent;  and  1922  a  profit  of 
12.5  per  cent. 

•PROFITS   PER  BARREL    . 

The  milling  profit  per  barrel  showed  a  wide  range  for  different 
years  and  for  different  milling  districts.  The  average  profit  per 
barrel  for  all  companies  was  as  follows:  47  cents  in  1919,  58  cents  in 
1920,  6  cents  in  1921,  and  32  cents  in  1922,  with  an  average  for  the 
four-year  period  of  36  cents  per  barrel. 

There  was,  of  course,  a  wide  range  for  different  sections  of  the  country. 
For  example,  the  four-year  average  profit  per  barrel  for  different 
districts  was  as  follows:  Mountain  and  coast,  54  cents;  central  and 
eastern,  40  cents;  southwestern,  39  cents;  northwestern,  32  cents; 
and  southeastern,  31  cents.  The  extreme  range  in  annual  averages 
by  districts  was  from  a  profit  of  $1.06  per  barrel  in  1920  in  the 
mountain  and  coast  district  to  a  loss  of  31  cents  per  barrel  for  the 
same  district  in  the  following  year. 

PROFITS  FOR  THE  PERIOD   1913-1922 

The  profits  for  28  identical  companies,  producing  about  29  per 
cent  of  the  total  wheat  flour  production  for  tne  entire  country,  which 
were  secured  for  the  10-year  period,  1913-1922,  averaged  18.5  per 
cent  on  the  milling  investment  for  the  entire  period.  For  the  four- 
year  period,  1919-1922,  the  average  rate  of  profits  of  these  28  com- 
panies was  13.9  per  cent,  as  compared  with  10.6  per  cent  for  the  108 
companies.  The  range  in  annual  average  rate  of  profit  for  the  10- 
year  period  for  the  28  companies  was  from  2.6  per  cent  in  1921  to 
36.5  per  cent  in  1917.  On  tne  company  investment  the  rate  of  profit 
for  tnese  28  companies  for  the  10-year  period,  1913-1922,  averaged 
19.9  per  cent.  These  28  companies  included  most  of  the  very  large 
wheat  flour  milling  concerns. 
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COST  OP  PRODUCTION 


Costs  of  wheat-flour  production  for  108  different  companies,  pro- 
ducing over  40  per  cent  of  the  output  for  the  entire  country,  are 
presented  for  the  four-year  period  1919-1922,  and  for  28  identical 
companies,  producing  29  per  cent  of  the  output  for  the  10-vear 
period  1913-1922.  ^ 

The  four-year  average  cost  of  the  108  companies  was  $8.85  per 
barrel,  the  annual  average  cost  ranging  from  $10.98  per  barrel  in 
1920  to  $5.97  per  barrel  in  1922.  For  the  10-year  period  the  annual 
average  cost  of  producing  a  barrel  of  wheat  flour  increased  rapidly 
from  1913  to  1920,  after  which  there  was  a  sharp  decline.  The 
annual  average  cost  for  the  28  companies  increased^from  $3.84  per 
barrel  in  1913  to  $11.09  per  barrel  in  1920,  and  then  decreased  to 
$6.03  per  barrel  in  1922. 

COST  OF   WHEAT  IN   FLOUR 

During  the  four-year  period,  1919-1922,  the  average  cost  of  the 
wheat  constituted  almost  90  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  flour  and  its 
by-products,  cost  of  packages  nearly  4  per  cent  of  this  total  cost, 
labor  about  2.5  per  cent,  and  general  expenses  and  depreciation 
about  2.5  per  cent.  The  average  quantity  of  wheat  used  per  barrel 
of  flour  was  4.56  bushels,  ranging  from  4.47  bushels  in  1919  to  4.63 
bushels  in  1920. 

The  average  cost  of  wheat  ranged  from  $11.57  per  barrel  of  flour 
m  1920  to  $5.84  per  barrel  in  1922.  In  1922,  by  districts,  the  average 
cost  of  wheat  per  barrel  of  flour  was  as  follows:  Mountain  and 
Coast,  $5.07;  Northwestern,  $6.18;  Southwestern,  $5.27:  Southeast- 
em  and  Central  and  Eastern,  each  $6.19  per  barrel. 

This  marked  decUne  in  the  cost  of  wheat  per  barrel  of  flour  does 
not  fully  reflect,  of  course,  the  disastrous  decUne  in  the  prices  of 
wheat  frona  1920  to  1922.  The  purchase  prices  of  wheat  at  the 
mills,  for  these  108  companies,  averaged  $2.28  per  bushel  in  1919- 
$2.50  in  1920;  $1.82  in  1921;  and  $1.28  in  1922.  The  decrease  in 
this  average  delivered  price  of  wheat  from  1920  to  1922  was  almost 
50  per  cent.  If  the  pnces  of  wheat  were  reckoned  at  the  farm  the 
percentage  of  decline  would  be,  of  course,  still  greater. 

FLOUR  AND  FEED  PACKAGES 

The  cost  of  packages  was  the  second  largest  item  in  the  mill  cost 
of  flour  and  averaged  40  cents  per  barrel  for  the  four-year  period 

The  absence  of  Federal  laws  regulating  the  sizes  of  flour  and  feed 
packages  and  the  widely  varying  State  laws  and  customs  have  re- 
sulted m  an  unnecessary  diversity  and  multiplicity  of  packages  thus 
mcreasmg  cost  of  production  and  distribution.  The  need  of  stand- 
ardizing the  sizes  of  packages  has  long  been  recognized.  The  laws 
of  vanous  States  requiring  that  the  weight  contents  shall  be  marked 
on  each  package  do  not  satisfy  this  need.  Forty-one  States  have 
such  la\^fpr  flour  packages,  and  46  States  for  commercial  feeding 
stuffs.  Weight  marking  laws  afford  no  relief  from  the  waste  involved 
m  a  multiplicity  of  packages,  nor  do  they  give  full  protection  against 
deception  of  the  consumer. 
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Not  less  than  34  different  sizes  of  flour  packages  are  now  in  use  in 
the  domestic  trade.  Reports  from  80  representative  milling  com- 
panies show  that  more  tnan  97  per  cent  of  their  combined  sales  in 
1922  were  in  12  different  sizes  of  packages,  which  in  fact  really  repre- 
sented only  6  different  sizes  of  packages,  namely,  the  barrel,  naif 
barrel,  quarter  barrel,  eighth  barrel,  and  sixteenth  barrel,  and  the 
special  140-poimd  export  sack.  The  close  resemblance  between  48 
and  49  pound  sacks,  24  and  24}  pound  sacks,  and  12  and  12 J  pound 
sacks,  respectively,  affords  an  easy  opportunity  for  deceiving  the  unin- 
formed or  unobservant  purchaser. 

Aside  from  the  140-pound  sack,  which  is  the  customary  size  for 
bulk  saJes  and  export  business,  the  entire  list  of  flour  packages  might 
well  be  limited  to  a  few  standard  sizes  each  one  of  which  would  be  so 
distinctly  different  in  weight  as  to  leave  no  room  for  mistake  by  the 
purchaser.  The  proposed  "decimal  weight  law''  would  accomplish 
this  purpose.  It  aims  at  simplicity  and  economy,  and  its  adoption 
would  remove  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  arising  from  the  present 
multiplicity  of  packages.  This  proposed  law  appears  to  have  prac- 
tically the  unanimous  and  unqualified  approval  of  all  the  factors 
engaged  in  the  different  branches  of  business  which  have  to  do  with 
the  production  and  distribution  of  flour  and  feed. 

WHEAT,   FLOUR,   AND   BREAD   PRICES 

Monthly  average  quoted  prices  for  hard  spring  wheat  flour  in 
the  northwestern  district,  (first  family  patent)  based  upon  millers' 
quotations,  f.  o.  b.  mill,  increased  from  $10.31  per  barrel  in  January, 
1919,  to  $15.66  per  barrel  in  May,  1920,  an  increase  of  52  per  cent, 
and  then  declined  to  $6.88  per  barrel  in  September,  1922,  or  33 
per  cent  below  the  January,  1919,  average  price.  The  monthly 
average  quotation  for  the  same  grade  of  hard  winter  wheat  flour  in 
the  southwestern  district  increased  from  $10.08  per  barrel  in  Jan- 
uary, 1919,  to  $13.32  per  .barrel  in  May,  1920,  an  increase  of  32  per 
cent,  and  then  declined  to  $5.79  per  barrel  in  September,  1922,  or 
43  per  cent  below  the  January,  1919,  average  price. 

The  monthly  average  price  of  No.  1  northern  hard  spring  wheat 
at  Minneapolis  increased  from  $2.21  per  bushel  in  January,  1919, 
to  $3.09  per  bushel  in  May,  1920,  an  increase  of  40  per  cent,  and 
then  fell  to  $1.10  per  bushel  in  September,  1922,  or  50  per  cent  below 
the  average  price  in  January,  1919.  In  Kansas  City  the  monthly 
average  price  of  No.  2  hard  winter  wheat  increased  from  $2.31  per 
bushel  in  January,  1919,  to  $2.93^er  bushel  in  May,  1920,  an  in- 
crease of  27  per  cent,  and  then  dechned  to  $1.04  in  September,  1922, 
or  55  per  cent  below  the  average  price  in  January,  1919. 

Data  collected  and  pubUshed  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  show  that  bread  prices  have  not  decreased  in  like 
degree  with  the  prices  of  wheat  and  flour.  For  example,  in  Minne- 
apolis, the  retail  price  of  a  1-pound  loaf  of  bread  was  9.2  cents  in 
January,  1919,  and  9  cents  in  September,  1922;  in  Kansas  City  it 
was  9.3  cents  in  January,  1919,  and  7.9  cents  in  September,  1922; 
in  Boston  9.1  cents  in  January,  1919,  and  8.5  cents  in  September, 
1922;  and  in  New  York  City  10  cents  in  January,  1919,  and  9.8 
cents  in  September,  1922. 

By  the  commission: 

Huston  Thompson,  Chairman. 
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OBIOIN  AND  SCOPE 


This  report  on  the  wheat-flour  milling  industry  w  made  m  com- 
pliance with  Senate  Resolution  212,  Sixty-seventh  Congress,  second 
session,  adopted  January  18,  1922,  which  directed  the  commission 
"  to  extend  its  investigation  of  commercial  wheat-flour  miflmg  from 
the  date  of  the  conclusion  of  its  investigation  of  said  mdustry  in- 
cluded in  its  report  to  Congress  on  September  15,  1920,  up  to  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1921."     ^.       ^, 

In  harmony  with  the  wording  of  this  resolution  the  commission 
lunited  the  intensive  work  of  the  present  inquiry  to  the  phases  of  the 
wheat  flour  miUing  industry  covered  by  its  previous  report,  in  order 
to  furnish  Congress  with  more  recent  information  the  nenod  covered 
on  flour  milling  costs  and  profits  was  extended  to  include  the  busmess 
year  ending  in  1922. 

ATTEMPT  TO  HAMPER  THE  INQUIBT 

Soon  after  the  commission  sent  out  its  cost  and  profit  report  form 
to  flour  milling  companies  an  effort  was  made  to  hamper  the  inqjury 
by  the  publication  of  an  opinion  of  the  attorneys  f or  the  MiUers 
National  Federation,  the  leading  trade  association  of  the  flour  in- 
dustry, advising  that  "  any  miller  has  a  right  to  refuse  to  answer  the 
questionnaire,  or  any  part,  and  to  afford:  no  information  unless  he 
chooses,  but  if  he  desires  to  accord  some  mformation  he  can  give  it 
when,  how,  and  as  he  pleases,  but  we  would  advise  ^at  und^  no 
circumstances  the  emissaries  or  representatives  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  or  any  outsider,  be  given  access  to  millers'  books,  papers, 
or  documents  or  be  permitted  to  take  any  information  or  copies. 

A'lTlTUDE   OP  FLOUR  MILLERS 

Although  the  above  advice  was  given  wide  pubhcity,  practically 
every  company  requested,  including  the  members  of  the  federation, 
disregarded  it  and  cooperated  heartily  in  sending  in  the  data  re- 
quested or  in  granting  access  to  their  books  and  in  assisting  the  com- 
mission's accountants  in  the  preparation  of  the  reports. 

When  the  commission's  cost  and  profit  report  form  was  sent  to  the 
wheat  flour  milling  industry  certam  flour  trade  journals  and  some 
millers  complained  of  the  expense  and  time  which  would  be  requu-ed 
to  compile  the  data  requested.  A  number  of  companies  having  good 
accounting  records  returned  the  schedules  completely  filled  out 
within  a  few  days,  the  time  required  for  their  preparation  being 
reported  as  from  20  to  48  hours  for  one  man.  This  corresponded 
wfth  the  experience  of  the  commission's  accountants  in  preparing 
reports  for  some  of  the  larger  flour  milling  concerns. 
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2  WHEAT  FLOUR  MILLING   INDUSTRY 

GROWTH  AND   CONCENTRATION  IN  THE  INDUSTRY 

Wheat  flour  is  produced  by  two  classes  of  mills,  namely,  (1)  mer- 
chant flour  mills,  which  purchase  grain  and  sell  the  mill  products 
after  grinding,  (2)  custom  or  neighborhood  mills  which  grind  their 
customers'  grain  for  a  fixed  charge  or  toll,  which  may  be  taken  in 
cash  or  in  kind.  Although  the  number  of  custom  mills  was  about 
double  the  niunber  of  merchant  mills  in  1921,  the  latter  produced 
over  99  per  cent  of  the  country's  total  wheat  flour  output. 

Since  1914  the  annual  total  quantity  of  wheat  flour  produced  by 
merchant  mills  in  census  years  has  fluctuated  from  about  110,000,000 
to  132,500,000  barrels.  The  change  from  year  to  year  is  lai^ely 
due  to  fluctuations  in  inventories  and  in  the  quantity  exported. 
For  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1914,  to  1923,  the  quantity 
exported  has  ranged  from  11,820,000  barrels  to  24,180,000  barrels. 

During  the  period  1914  to  1921  (the  latest  census  enumeration)  the 
niunber  of  merchant  flour  mills  decre^ased  from  6,876  to  4,809,  which 
represents  a  decline  of  30  per  cent,  while  the  average  production 
per  mill  increased  from  16,929  barrels  in  1914,  to  23,049  barrels  in 
1921,  or  an  increase  of  36  per  cent.  The  decrease  in  the  number 
of  mills  was  due  to  the  gradual  elimination  of  the  smaller  ones. 

Although  there  were  about  4,800  merchant  wheat  flour  mills  in 
the  United  States  in  1921,  a  few  companies  produced  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  total  output.  In  that  year  fvve  large  flour  milling 
companies,  operating  49  mills  and  each  producing  m  excess  of  2,- 
000,000  barrels,  had  an  aggregate  production  of  over  25,000,000 
barrels  or  nearly  23  per  cent  of  the  country's  total;  and  eight  com- 
panies with  87  mills,  each  producing  in  excess  of  1,000,000  barrels, 
had  a  total  production  of  almost  30,000,000  barrels,  or  27  per  cent 
of  that  total.  Tliis  concentration  was  largely  the  result  of  the 
expansion  of  business  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  largest  flour  milling 
concerns,  although  it  was  partly  the  result  of  the  merging  of  different 
interests. 

The  bulk  of  the  wheat  flour  produced  in  the  United  States  is 
manufactured  in  a  few  States.  Minnesota  is  by  far  the  largest 
wheat  flour  producing  State,  Kansas  ranks  second,  New  York 
third,  Missouri  fourth,  and  Illinois  fifth.  In  1921  Minnesota  alone 
Droduced  21.4  per  cent  of  the  country's  total,  Kansas  15.7  per  cent, 
New  York  7.6  per  cent,  Missouri  5.7  per  cent,  and  Illinois  4.7  per 
cent.     These  five  States  had  about  55  per  cent  of  the  1921  total. 

The  three  principal  wheat-flour  milling  centers  in  the  order  of 
their  importance  are  Minneapolis,  Buffalo,  and  Kansas  City.  These 
three  centers  have  in  their  immediate  vicinity  a  milling  capacity 
sufficient  to  produce  approximately  37  per  cent  of  the  country's 
total  wheat-flour  production. 

METHODS   OF  DETERMINING   PROFITS 

The  investment  and  rate  of  return  thereon  is  presented  on  two 
different  bases,  (1)  milling  investment  and  (2)  company  investment. 

The  milling  investment,  as  the  term  implies,  includes  the  actual 
capital  used  m  the  milling  business.  It  was  computed  as  the  sum 
of  the  capital  stock,  bonds,  other  borrowed  money,  surplus,  and 
special  reserves,  less  any  appreciation,  good  will,  or  outside  invest- 
ments as  determined  from  an  analysis  of  the  assets. 
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The  company  investment  is  the  investment  which  the  stockholders 
collectively,  as  a  company,  have  in  the  business.  It  was  obtained 
by  deducting  bonds  and  other  borrowed  money  from  the  milling 
investment,  but  adding  thereto  the  outside  investments. 

Two  kinds  of  profit,  corresponding  to  the  two  kinds  of  invest- 
ment, are  presented,  namely,  (1)  mining  net  income,  which  is  the 
net  profit  received  from  all  sources  excepting  that  from  outside 
investments;  (2)  company  net  income,  which  is  the  net  profit  that 
accrues  to  the  stockholders  collectively,  as  a  company,  oefore  the 
payment  of  income  or  excess-profits  taxes. 

PROFITS  ON  THE   lOLLINO  INVESTMENT 

Net  profits  are  presented  covering  companies  producing  from  40 
to  50  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  wheat  flour  for  the  period  1919- 
1922,  and  for  28  identical  companies  which  produced  about  29  per 
cent  of  the  total  output  for  the  period  1913-1922. 

The  average  rate  of  return  on  the  milling  investment  for  all  com- 
panies ranged  from  a  maximum  of  14.9  per  cent  in  1920  to  a  mini- 
mum of  1.6  per  cent  in  1921.  For  the  four-year  period  1919-1922 
the  true  or  weighted  average  rate  of  return  (obtained  by  dividing 
the  sum  of  the  earnings  for  all  companies  covered  by  their  aggregate 
investment)  was  10.6  per  cent,  while  the  simple  average  (ob tamed 
by  dividing  the  sum  of  the  rate  of  return  for  each  company  by  the 
number  of  companies  covered)  was  8.5  per  cent.  The  average  rate 
of  return  variea  considerably  for  different  sections  of  the  coimtry. 
For  example,  for  the  four-year  period  the  companies  covered  for 
the  northwestern  district,  operating  mills  in  Montana,  the  Dakotas, 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  nortnem  Nebraska,  and  northern  Iowa,  had 
an  average  net  profit  of  11.7  per  cent;  the  southwestern  district, 
embracing  mills  operated  in  the  States  of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Kansas, 
southern  Nebraska,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas,  had  an  average  of  11 
per  cent;  the  mountain  and  coast  district,  covering  mills  in  Colorado, 
Idaho,  Utah,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Califomia,  had  an  average 
of  9.3  per  cent;  tne  southeastern  district,  which  covers  companies 
with  mills  in  the  southeastern  section  of  the  United  States  east  of 
the  Mississippi  and  south  of  the  Ohio  Rivers,  averaged  7.8  per  cent; 
and  the  companies  with  mills  in  the  eastern  and  central  district, 
embracing  the  Central  and  Eastern  States,  had  an  average  of  only 
7.6  per  cent. 

SIZE  OF  INVESTMENT  AND  RATE  OF  PROFIT 

Dividing  the  companies  into  five  groups  according  to  size  of 
investment,  the  companies  with  the  largest  investments,  taken  as 
a  group,  had  a  much  higher  average  rate  of  milling  profit  for  the 
four-year  period  than  companies  with  the  smallest  investments, 
but  tnere  was  very  little  difference  in  the  average  rate  for  the  medium 
group  and  either  of  the  two  larger  groups;  their  averse  rates  of 
return  on  milling  investment  for  the  four-yetfr  period  was  10.5 
per  cent,  10  per  cent,  and  11  per  cent,  respectively.  If  a  simple 
average  were  taken  instead  of  a  true  average,  the  group  of  com- 
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panics  with  inyestments  of  medium  size  would  still  show  the  second 
Highest  rate  of  return. 

During  the  four-year  period,  1919-1922,  the  smaller  companies 
had  also  a  greater  fluctuation  in  the  rate  of  return  from  year  to 
year  than  the  large  companies,  or  those  of  intermediate  size.  The 
tour-year  average  rate  of  return  on  the  milling  investment  for  com- 
panies having  an  average  investment  under  $250,000  was  6.1  per 
cent  and  the  rate  during  the  period  ranged  from  an  average  loss 
of  5.4  per  cent  in  1921  to  an  average  net  profit  of  18.6  per  cent  in 
1919;  companies  having  an  average  investment  ranging  from 
$250,000  to  $500,000  had  a  four-year  average  return  on  investment 
of  8.4  per  cent,  with  a  range  in  average  annual  net  profit  from  only 
one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  in  1921  to  14.8  per  cent  in  1919;  companies 
with  an  investment  ranging  from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000  earned 
10.5  per  cent  for  the  four  years,  the  average  annual  profit  ranging 
from  a  loss  of  2.6  per  cent  in  1921  to  a  net  profit  of  18  per  cent  in 
1919;  companies  with  investments  of  from  $1,000,000  to  $2,000,000 
earned  10  per  cent  for  the  period  and  had  average  annual  returns 
ranging  from  a  loss  of  four-tenths  of  1  per  cent  in  1921  to  a  net 
profit  of  15.5  per  cent  in  1919;  and  the  largest  flom -milling  concerns 
with  an  investment  of  $2,000,000  and  over  had  an  average  rate  of 
return  for  the  four-year  period  of  11  per  cent,  ranging  from  an 
average  of  2.8  per  cent  in  1921  to  15.5  per  cent  in  1920. 

MILLINQ  PROFITS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  COMPANIES 

There  was  a  wide  range  in  the  profits  of  individual  companies. 
The  annual  average  rate  of  return  on  the  milling  investment  for  108 
individual  companies  for  the  period  1919-1922,  ranged  from  a  loss 
of  10.6  per  cent  to  a  net  profit  of  40  per  cent.  Fourteen  companies 
showed  an  average  loss  for  the  four-year  period,  the  losses  ranging 
from  1.2  per  cent  to  10.6  per  cent. 

As  already  stated,  the  smaller  companies  generally  had  a  lower 
average  rate  of  profit  on  their  miUing  investment  than  the  large  com- 
panies or  those  of  intermediate  size.  For  the  four-year  period,  1919- 
1922,  the  14  companies  showing  a  loss  constituted  13  per  cent  of  the 
total  number,  but  they  had  only  2.5  per  cent  of  the  total  investment 
and  2.5  per  cent  of  the  production  of  the  108  companies.  Twenty- 
one  other  companies,  or  19.4  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  com- 
1>anies,  earned  less  than  5  per  cent  (not  including  those  showing  a 
oss)  and  only  had  9.8  per  cent  of  the  investment  and  7.7  per  cent  of 
the  production.  Twenty-three  companies,  constituting  21.3  per  cent 
of  the  total  nimiber  of  companies  and  earning  from  5  to  10  per  cent, 
had  31.7  per  cent  of  the  investment  and  29.8  per  cent  of  the  produc- 
tion. Twenty-nine  companies,  constituting  26.9  per  cent  of  tne  total 
number  of  companies  and  earning  from  10  to  15  per  cent  had  41.6 
per  cent  of  the  investment  and  produced  42.1  per  cent  of  the  com- 
bined production.  Thirteen  companies,  constituting  12  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  of  companies,  and  earning  from  15  to  20  per  cent, 
had  12.9  of  the  investment  and  15.6  per  cent  of  the  production,  while 
eight  companies,  constituting  7.4  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
companies,  and  earning  from  20  to  40  per  cent  during  the  period, 
had  only  1.5  per  cent  of  the  investment  and  2.3  per  cent  of  the  pro- 
duction.    Thus,  although  as  a  group  the  larger  companies  had  the 
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highest  average  rates  of  profit,  the  companies  with  the  highest  rates 
of  return  were  much  below  the  average.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
of  the  smaller  companies  showed  the  largest  losses  for  the  four-year 
period.  Those  having  a  loss  had  a  much  smaller  production  per 
dollar  invested  than  those  earning  20  per  cent  and  over.       * 

Approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  mvestment  and  44  per  cent  of 
the  flour  manufactured  was  produced  by  companies  that  individually 
earned  on  the  average  11  per  cent  or  less  for  the  period  1919-1922; 
two-thirds  of  the  investment  was  owned  by  concerns  producing  58.5 
per  cent  of  the  output  covered,  and  they  individually  earned  13  per 
cent  or  less  for  the  period;  seven-eighths  of  the  investment  was  owned 
by  companies  covering  83.6  per  cent  of  the  production  which  earned 
individually  less  than  15.5  per  cent  for  the  four  years;  while  one- 
eighth  of  tne  investment  was  owned  by  companies  with  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  production,  which  earned  from  aoout  16  to  40  per  cent 
for  the  perioa. 

There  was  an  even  wider  range  in  the  profits  and  losses  for  individual 
years.  In  1919  only  two  companies  snowed  a  loss,  and  the  return 
on  investment  ranged  from  a  loss  of  11.1  per  cent  to  a  profit  of  50.5 
per  cent,  with  an  average  of  13.9  per  cent.  In  1920,  due  to  the  sud- 
den decline  in  wheat  and  flour  prices  durmg  the  last  half  of  the  year, 
20  companies  showed  losses  ranging  from  1.2  per  cent  to  51.4  per 
cent,  while  profits  ranged  as  high  as  49.2  per  cent,  with  an  average 
of  14.9  per  cent.  In  1921,  57  companies  had  losses  running  as  high 
as  72.6  per  cent,  while  the  remaining  50  companies  had  earnings 
ranging  from  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  to  44.1  per  cent,  with 
an  average  of  only  1.6  per  cent.  In  1922,  17  companies  showed  a 
loss  and  84  companies  had  a  profit,  the  range  being  from  a  loss  of 
32.4  per  cent  to  a  profit  of  47.3  per  cent,  with  an  average  of  10.9  per 
cent. 

PROFIT  ON   COMPANY  INVESTMENT 

As  already  stated,  the  company  investment  includes  all  of  the 
money  put  mto  the  business  by  the  stockholders  collectively  as  a 
company,  or  earnings  accruing  to  them  and  left  in  the  business.  The 
return  upon  the  company  investment  was  higher  than  upon  the  milling 
investment  for  each  year  excepting  1921.  This  was  partly  due  to 
the  difference  in  the  amounts  of  the  two  investments  and  partly 
because  interest  paid  is  not  deducted  from  income  in  the  case  of 
earnings  on  the  milling  investment,  whereas  it  is  a  deduction  from 
the  company  income. 

The  average  annual  rate  of  retiun  on  the  company  investment  for 
the  108  companies  was  18.3  per  cent  in  1919,  20.9  per  cent  in  1920, 
a  loss  of  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  in  1921,  and  a  profit  of  12.5  per  cent 
in  1922,  with  an  average  of  12.7  per  cent  for  the  foiu'-year  period. 

The  annual  average  rate  of  return  on  the  company  investment  for 
the  northwestern  district  ranged  from  4.7  per  cent  in  1921  to  21.5  per 
cent  in  1920  with  an  average  of  15.4  per  cent  for  the  period  and  for  the 
other  districts  the  results  were  as  follows :  Southwestern  district,  a  loss 
of  2.9  per  cent  in  1921  and  a  maximum  profit  of  24.4  per  cent  in  1920, 
with  a  four-year  average  of  12.6  per  cent;  the  mountain  and  coast 
district  ranked  third  in  profitableness,  with  a  foiu'-year  average  rate 
of  profit  of  9.8  per  cent,  and  an  annual  range  from  a  loss  of  6.6  per 
cent  in  1921  to  a  profit  of  25.4  per  cent  in  1920;  the  central  and  eastern 
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district  had  a  four-year  average  of  8.2  per  cent,  ranging  from  1.1  per 
cent  in  1921  to  16.1  per  cent  in  1919;  the  southeastern  district  had 
the  lowest  average  profit  for  the  four-year  period,  8  per  cent,  and  a 
range  from  an  average  loss  of  4.2  per  cent  in  1921,  to  an  average  profit 
of  18.5  per  cent  in  1922. 

PBOFITS   PER   BARREL 

The  milling  profit  per  barrel  showed  a  wide  range  for  different 
years  and  for  different  milling  districts.  The  average  annual  milline 
profit  per  barrel  on  all  flour  sold  for  all  companies  covered  rangea 
from  6  cents  in  1921  to  58  cents  in  1920,  with  an  average  for  the 
period  1919-1922  of  36  cents  per  barrel.  The  average  miffing  profit 
per  barrel  for  all  companies  for  different  years  was  as  follows :  47  cents 
m  1919,  58  cents  in  1920,  only  6  cents  in  1921,  and  32  cents  in  1922. 

There  was,  of  course,  a  wide  range  for  different  sections  of  the 
country.  For  example,  the  four-year  average  for  different  districts 
was  as  follows:  Mountain  and  coast,  54  cents  per  barrel;  central  and 
eastern,  40  cents;  southwestern,  39  cents;  northwestern,  32  cents;  and 
the  southeastern,  31  cents  per  barrel.  The  extreme  range  in  annual 
averages,  by  districts,  was  from  a  profit  of  $1.06  per  barrel  in  1920  in 
t^e  mountam  and  coast  district  to  a  loss  of  31  cents  per  barrel  for  the 
same  district  in  the  following  year. 

The  company  profit  per  barrel  was  somewhat  lower  than  the  milling 
profit  in  each  year  due  to  interest  paid  for  borrowed  funds. 

PROFITS   FOR  THE   10-YEAR  PERIOD   1913-1922 

The  profits  for  28  identical  companies,  producing  about  29  per 
cent  of  the  total  wheat-flour  production  for  tne  entire  country,  which 
were  also  secured  for  the  10-year  period  1913-1922,  averaged  18.5 
per  cent  on  the  milling  investment  for  the  entire  period.  For  the 
four-year  period  1919-1922,  the  average  rate  of  profits  of  these  28 
companies  was  13.9  per  cent,  as  compared  with  10.6  per  cent  for  the 
108  companies.  The  range  in  annual  average  rate  of  profit  for  the 
10  years  was  from  2.6  per  cent  in  1921  to  36.5  per  cent  in  1917. 

There  was  a  wide  range  for  individual  companies.  The  combined 
10-year  average  rate  of  milling  profits  for  the  28  individual  companies 
ranged  from  4.9  per  cent  to  30.9  per  cent.  The  individual  company 
range  for  the  single  year  1921,  uie  least  i>rofitable  year,  was  even 
greater,  namely,  from  a  loss  of  62.4  per  cent  to  a  profit  of  24.3  per 
cent,  while  in  1917,  which  was  the  most  profitable  year,  the  lowest 
individual  company  profit  was  8.3  per  cent  and  the  nighest  94.3  per 
cent. 

On  the  company  investment  the  average  rate  of  profit  for  the  10- 
year  period  1913-1922  was  19.9  per  cent.  These  28  companies  in- 
cluded most  of  the  very  large  flour  milling  concerns. 

PROFIT  PER  BARREL   1913-1922 

The  average  milling  profit  per  barrel  for  the  28  companies  in  1922 
was  exactly  double  that  for  1913,  being  14  cents  in  1913  and  28  cents 
per  barrel  in  1922.  The  average  for  the  10-year  period  was  30  cents 
per  barrel,  ranging  from  6  cents  in  1921  to  58  cents  per  barrel  in  1917. 
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COST  OF  WHEAT-FLOUR  PRODUCTION 

Costs  of  wheat-flour  production  are  presented  for  108  different 
flour  milling  companies  producing  over  40  per  cent  of  the  total  flour 
output  for  the  lour-year  period  1919-1922,  and  for  28  identical 
companies  producing  about  29  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  10-year 
period  1913-1922.  These  108  companies  ground  900,400,000  bushels 
of  wheat  and  produced  197.530,000  barrels  of  flour  during  the  four- 
year  period  1919-1922.  The  four-year  average  cost  of  production 
was  $8.85  per  barrel,  and  the  average  annual  cost  ranged  from  $10.98 
per  barrel  in  1920  to  $5.97  per  barrel  in  1922. 

There  were  considerable  differences  in  the  average  costs  for  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  country.  In  the  northwestern  district,  which 
produces  largelv  hard  spring  wheat  flour,  the  cost  averaged  $9.10 
per  barrel  for  the  period  1919-1922,  with  a  maximum.of  $11.38  per 
barrel  in  1920  and  a  minimum  of  $6.26  per  barrel  in  1922.  Tlie 
average  cost  for  the  southwestern  district,  which  makes  chiefly  hard 
winter  wheat  flour,  was  $8.41  per  barrel,  with  a  cost  of  $10.54  per 
barrel  in  1920  at  the  peak  and  $5.44  per  barrel  in  1922,  which  was 
the  lowest  point.  The  southeastern  district,  which  produces  soft 
winter  wheat  flour,  had  a  four-year  average  cost  of  $9.02  per  barrel, 
with  a  maximum  of  $11.28  per  barrel  in  1920  and  a  nunimum  of 
$6.20  per  barrel  in  1922.  The  central  and  eastern  districts,  which 
grind  mainly  soft  winter  wheat,  produced  locally,  and  hard  spring 
wheat  from  Canada,  Minnesota,  and  the  Dakotas,  had  a  four-year 
average  cost  of  $8.99  per  barrel,  with  annual  costs  ranging  from 
$1 1.08  in  1920  to  $6.21  per  barrel  in  1922.  The  four-year  average  for 
the  mountain  and  coast*  district,  which  grinds  hard  spring  wheat 
produced  in  the  Mountain  States,  and  the  soft  wheats  grown  in  the 
Pacific  Coast  States,  was  $8.43  per  barrel,  while  the  yearly  range 
was  from  $9.89  per  barrel  in  1920  to  only  $5.58  per  barrel  in  1922. 

For  the  10-year  period  the  annual  average  cost  of  producing  a 
barrel  of  wheat  flour  increased  rapidly  from  1913  to  1920,  after  which 
there  was  a  sharp  decline.  The  annual  average  cost  for  the  28  com- 
panies increased  from  $3.84  per  barrel  in  1913  to  $11.09  per  barrel 
m  1920,  and  then  decreased  to  $6.03  per  barrel  in  1922.  The  lowest 
annual  average  cost  for  an  individual  company  during  the  10-year 
period  was  $3.46  per  barrel  in  1913,  and  the  highest  was  $12.27  in 
1920.  The  lowest  post-war  cost  for  a  single  company  was  $4.94  per 
barrel  in  1922. 

COST  OF  WHEAT  IN  FLOUE 

During  the  four-year  period  1919-1922  the  average  cost  of  the 
wheat  constituted  almost  90  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  flour  and  its  by- 
products; the  cost  ef  packages  nearly  4  pei  cent  of  this  total  cost, 
labor  about  2.5  per  cent,  and  general  expenses  and  depreciation  about 
2.5  per  cent.  The  average  quantity  of  wheat  used  per  barrel  of 
flour  was  4.56  bushels,  ranging  from  4.47  bushels  in  1919  to  4.63 
bushels  in  1920.  There  was  a  considerable  range  in  the  quantity  of 
wheat  required  to  produce  a  barrel  of  flour  for  different  sections  of 
the  country.  The  northwestern  district  used  the  greatest  quantity 
of  wheat  per  barrel  of  flour  for  each  year  of  the  period  1919-1922, 
the  range  bemg  from  4.5  bushels  in  1919  to  4.74  bushels  in  1920, 
with  an  average  of  4.63  bushels  for  the  four  years.     The  mountain 
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and  coast  district  used  the  smallest  quantity,  its  average  for  the  four 
years  being  4.42  bushels,  ranging  from  4.43  bushels  in  1920  to  4.41 
bushels  in  1922. 

The  average  cost  of  wheat  ranged  from  $11.57  per  barrel  of  flour 
in  1920  to  $5.84  per  barrel  in  1922.  In  1922,  by  districts,  the  average 
cost  of  wheat  per  barrel  of  flour  was  as  f oDows :  Mountain  and  coast, 
$5.07;  northwestern,  $6.18;  southwestern,  $5.27;  southeastern  and 
central  and  eastern,  each  $6.19  per  barrel. 

This  sharp  decline  in  the  cost  of  wheat  per  barrel  of  flour  does  not 
fully  reflect  the  disastrous  decline  in  the  prices  of  wheat  from  1920 
to  1922.  The  purchase  prices  of  wheat  at  the  mills  for  these  108 
companies  averaged  $2.28  per  bushel  in  1919,  $2.50  in  1920,  $1.82  in 
1921,  and  $1.28  in  1922.  The  decrease  in  this  average  dehvered 
price  of  wheat  from  1920  to  1922  was  almost  50  per  cent.  If  the 
prices  of  wheat  were  reckoned  at  the  farm  the  percentage  of  decUne 
would  be,  of  course,  still  greater. 

COMPARISON   OF  COSTS   BY   COMPANIES 

There  was  a  wide  range  in  the  cost  per  barrel  of  producing  wheat 
flour  for  individual  companies.  This  wide  range  was  largely  due  to 
differences  in  the  cost  of  the  wheat  ground.  Wheat  prices  vary  widely 
in  different  sections  of  the  country,  depending' upon  the  kind  and 
quality  of  wheat  and  upon  its  proximity  to  market.  For  example, 
in  1920,  the  year  of  highest  costs  for  the  four-year  period,  the  cost  of 
flour  for  individual  companies  ranged  from  $8.61  to  $13.99  per  barrel; 
in  1922,  the  low  cost  year,  the  range  was  from  $4.87  to  $8.12  per  barrel. 
While  there  was  a  very  wide  range  in  individual  costs  for  different 
years,  most  of  the  companies,  and  the  bulk  of  the  production  for 
each  year,  fell  within  a  fairly  narrow  range.  In  1922,  for  example, 
companies  producing  over  53  per  cent  of  the  output  covered  had 
production  costs  ranging  from  $5  to  $6  per  barrel  and  95  per  cent  of 
the  output  covered  was  produced  at  less  than  $7  per  barrel,  while 
the  extreme  range,  as  just  stated,  was  from  $4.87  to  $8.12  per  barreL 

FLOUR  AND  FEED   PACKAGES 

As  already  stated,  the  cost  of  packages  was  the  second  largest  item 
in  the  mill  cost  of  flour;  it  averaged  40  cents  per  barrel  for  the 
four-year  period  1919-1922. 

The  absence  of  Federal  laws  regulating  the  sizes  of  flour  and  feed 
packages  and  the  widely  varying  State  laws  and  customs  have 
resulted  in  an  unnecessary  diversity  and  multiplicity  of  packages, 
thus  increasing  the  cost  of  production  and  distribution.  The  need 
of  standardizing  the  sizes  of  packages  has  been  recognized.  The 
laws  of  various  States  requiring  that  the  weight  contents  shall  be 
marked  on  each  package  ao  not  satisfy  this  need.  Forty-one  States 
have  such  laws  for  flour  packages  and  46  States  for  commercial 
feeding  stuffs.  Weight  marking  Taws  afford  no  relief  from  the  waste 
involved  in  a  multiplicity,  nor  do  they  give  full  protection  against 
deception  of  the  consumer. 

Not  less  than  34  different  sizes  of  flour  packages  are  now  in  use  in 
the  domestic  trade.     Reports  from  80  representative  milling  com- 
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panics  show  that  more  than  97  per  cent  of  their  combined  sales  in 
1922  were  in  12  different  sizes  of  packages,  which  in  fact  really 
represented  only  6  practically  different  sizes  of  packages,  namely, 
the  barrel,  half  barrel,  quarter  barrel,  eighth  barrel,  sixteenth  barrel, 
and  the  special  140-pound  export  sack.  The  close  resemblance 
between  the  48  and  49  pound  sacks,  the  24  and  24 J  pound  sacks, 
and  the  12  and  12i  pound  sacks,  respectively,  affords  an  easy  oppor- 
tunity for  deceiving  the  uninformed  and  imobservant  purchaser. 

MULTIPLICITY  OF   FLOUR   PACKAGES 

As  a  result  of  special  inquiries  addressed  to  various  State  and 
local  officials  and  flour  milling  companies,  extensive  information  was 
obtained  regarding  the  weights  of  the  different  sizes  of  flour  packages 
prescribed  either  by  law  or  by  regulation  or  in  use  by  virtue  of  trade 
custom.  It  appears  that  not  less  than  34  different  sizes  of  packages 
are  in  use  in  the  domestic  trade  in  the  various  States.  A  study  of 
the  data  shows  that  12  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  have  no 
laws  or  regulations  fixing  the  size  of  flour  packages  or  containers. 
These  States  are  Arizona,  Colorado,  Florida,  Montana,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  Utah,  Vermont,  Wasn- 
ington,  and  Wyoming.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  33  States  in 
which  the  law  prescribes  the  standard  weight  of  a  barrel  of  flour 
and  2  in  which  it  is  fixed  by  regulation  at  196  poimds,  while  in  Texa»^ 
the  law  provides  for  a  200-pound  barrel,  though  the  196-pound 
barrel  is  in  use  by  custom.  In  13  States  only  the  standard  barrel  is 
prescribed  by  law,  all  other  packages  being  in  use  by  custom.  In 
addition  to  the  standard  barrel  and  half  barrel,  19  States  have  pro- 
vided by  law  or  regulation  for  from  two  to  four  other  packages, 
most  of  which  are  irregular  sizes  or  not  even  fractional  parts  of  the 
standard  barrel.  These  States  are  California,  Idaho,  Illinois, 
Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
Nevada,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon ^  Penn- 
sylvania, South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 
Fourteen  of  these  States  have  from  one  to  seven  such  packages  by 
custom.  It  may  be  noted  also  that  Michigan  is  the  only  State  that 
has  provided  by  law  for  a  complete  list  of  packages  down  to  the 
6i-pound  sack  that  are  even  fractions  of  the  standard  196-pound 
barrel.  In  a  number  of  States  many  sizes  of  packages  are  in  use  by 
custom.  Alabama,  by  administrative  regulation,  and  Georgia,  by 
statute,  have  the  standard  196-pound  barrel,  while  the  half  barrel 
and  all  smaller  packages  are  even  fractions  of  a  192-poimd  barrel. 
Texas  is  the  only  State  in  which  the  so-called  decimal  weight  basis, 
i.  e.,  200-pound  barrel,  has  been  adopted,  but,  by  a  decision  of  the 
attorney  general  of  the  State,  flour  may  be  offered  for  sale  in  any 
size  package  when  properly  marked  showing  the  net  weight  contents. 

Nineteen  States  nave  from  one  to  four  flour  packages  in  use  at  the 
present  time  which  deviate  from  the  standard  oarrel  or  even  fraction 
of  a  barrel.  Under  the  proposed  so-called  decimal  weight  system 
the  illogical  and  uneconomical  complexity  in  the  sizes  of  flour  pack- 
ages would  be  avoided  and  the  opportunity  for  deception  would  be 
greatly  reduced. 
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PACKAGE   WEIGHT   MARKING   LAWS 


The  misbranding  section  in  the  Federal  food  and  drugs  act  re- 
quires that  all  articles  of  food  in  package  form  entering  into  inter- 
state commerce  must  have  the  quantity  of  the  contents  plainly  and 
conspicuously  marked  on  the  outside  of  each  package  in  terms  of 
weignt,  measure,  or  numerical  count.  The  main  purpose  of  the 
Federal  package  weight  requirement  is  to  safeguard  tne  interests 
of  the  public  in  pm-chasing  articles  of  food  and  prevent  fraudulent 
dealing  in  short-weight  packages  of  food  shipped  in  interstate  com- 
merce. So  far  as  reported  to  this  commission,  41  States  also  require 
that  the  weight  contents  of  flour  packages  must  be  marked  thereon, 
while  in  46  States  there  is  a  similar  requirement  for  commercial 
feeding  stufls. 

The  abuses  resulting  from  a  multiplicity  and  diversity  of  packages 
are  not  removed  by  marking  the  weight  on  the  package.  On  the 
contrarv,  the  various  marking  reauirements  rather  tend  to  promote 
the  multiphcity  of  packages,  whicn  is  one  of  the  principal  gnevances 
of  the  millers.  While  there  is  no  question  but  that  these  weight- 
marking  provisions  have  been  of  benefit  to  the  public  in  general, 
yet  for  certain  classes  of  consumers  the  protection  intended  by  the 
marking  requirements  has  not  been  fully-  attained.  The  weight 
shown  upon  the  package  is  a  notice  that  it  contains  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  nour,  and  with  manv  purchasers  this  is  all  the  protection 
necessary.  Unfortunately  all  piu*chasers  do  not  understand  the 
significance  of  the  weight  figures  on  flour  packages.  The  number  of 
this  class  of  purchasers  is  of  course  unknown,  but  considering  merely 
the  illiterate,  according  to  the  census  of  1920  there  were  72,000,000 
persons  15  years  of  age  and  over  in  the  United  States,  and  of  this 
number  4,686,000,  or  6.5  per  cent,  were  classed  as  Uhterate.  This 
part  of  the  pubhc  is  not  adequately  protected  by  the  requirements 
that  the  weight  of  the  contents  be  plamly  marked  upon  the  package. 
Throughout  the  hearings  on  the  several  bills  that  have  been  before 
Congress,  also  in  communications  to  this  commission,  reference 
was  made  to  the  deception  and  fraud  practiced  by  unscrupulous 
retail  dealers  in  selling  flour  to  unobservant  purchasers. 

INCONVENIENCE   OF   PRESENT  DIVERSITY  OP  PACKAGES 

While  at  least  34  different  sizes  of  packages  are  either  authorized 
by  law  or  in  use  by  custom,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  all 
of  these  packages  are  needed  in  actual  trade.  As  shown  by  the 
official  list  of  flour  packages  approved  by  the  Millers'  National 
Federation  (see  Appendix,  p.  127)  only  21  separate  sizes  in  4  diffcent 
kinds  of  containers  are  provided  for.  Two  are  for  the  196-pound 
and  98-poimd  standard  barrel  and  half-barrel  in  wood,  2  in  140- 
pound  and  98-pound  jute  sacks,  19  range  from  2-poimd  to  98-pound 
cotton  sacks,  and  15  paper  sacks  which  with  four  exceptions  dupH- 
cate  the  sizes  for  the  cotton  sacks.  So  far  as  the  demand  for  par- 
ticular sizes  of  flour  packages  is  concerned,  reports  from  80  repre- 
sentative milling  companies  show  that  in  1922  about  94  per  cent  of 
the  sales  by  southeastern  mills  required  only  hve  difi'erent  sizes  of 
packages,  while  in  other  sections  of  the  country  from  92  to  97  per 
cent  of  the  flour  sales  were  in  seven  different  sizes  of  containers. 
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Furthermore,  while  more  than  97  per  cent  of  the  combined  sales  of 
all  these  companies  were  in  12  different  sizes  of  packages,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  12  sizes  represented  only  5  regular  package  imits  and  1 
special  unit,  the  140-pound  sack.  The  difficulties  and  abuses  which 
are  complained  of  by  the  milling  industry  are  largely  ascribed  to 
the  present  duplicate  classification  for  the  quarter-barrel,  eighth- 
barrel,  and  sixteenth-barrel  sizes. 

Aside  from  the  140-poimd  sack,  which  is  the  customary  size  for 
bulk  sales  and  export  business,  the  entire  list  of  flour  packages 
might  well  be  linuted  to  a  few  standard  sizes  each  one  of  which 
would  be  so  distinctlv  different  in  weight  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
mistake  by  the  purcnaser.  The  elimination  of  the  duplication  of 
packages  particularly  for  the  quarter-barrel,  eighth-barrel,  and 
sixteenth-barrel  sizes  is  important  because  it  would  remove  the 
possibility  of  deceiving  the  iminformed  and  unobservant  piu-chaser, 
and  also  because  the  consumer,  as  a  consequence  of  the  added 
expense  of  packing  in  so  many  different  packages,  must  ultimately 
pay  a  higher  price  for  flour.  The  proposed  *^  decimal-weight  law 
would  accomplish  these  purposes  (see  p.  99).  It  aims  at  simplicity 
and  economj^  and  its  adoption  would  remove  the  unsatisfactory 
conditions  arising  from  the  present  multiphcity  of  packages.  This 
proposed  law  appears  to  have  practically  the  unanimous  and  im- 
qualified  approval  of  all  the  factors  engaged  in  the  different  branches 
of  business  which  have  to  do  with  the  production  and  distribution 
of  flour  and  feed. 


WHEAT,    FLOUR,   AND   BREAD   PRICES 

Monthly  average  quoted  prices  for  hard  spring  wheat  flour  in  the 
northwestern  district  (first  faimly  patent)  based  upon  millers^  quota- 
tions f.  o.  b.  mill,  increased  from  $10.31  per  barrel  in  January, 
1919,  to  $15.66  per  barrel  in  May,  1920,  an  increase  of  52  per  cent, 
and  then  declined  to  $6.88  per  barrel  in  September,  1922,  or  33  per 
cent  below  the  January,  1919,  average  price.  The  monthly  averc^e 
quotation  for  the  same  grade  of  hara  winter  wheat  flour  in  the 
southwestern  district  increased  from  $10.08  per  barrel  in  January, 
1919,  to  $13.32  per  barrel  in  May,  1920,  an  increase  of  32  per  cent, 
and  then  declined  to  $5.79  per  barrel  in  September,  1922,  or  43  per 
cent  below  the  January,  1919,  average  price. 

The  monthly  average  price  of  No.  1  northern  hard  spring  wheat  at 
Minneapolis  increased  from  $2.21  per  bushel  in  January,  1919,  to 
$3.09  per  bushel  in  May,  1920,  an  mcrease  of  40  per  cent,  and  then 
fell  to  $1.10  per  bushel  m  September,  1922,  or  50  per  cent  below  the 
average  price  in  January,  1919.  In  Kansas  City  the  monthly  average 
price  of  No.  2  hard  winter  wheat  increased  from  $2.31  per  oushel  m 
January,  1919,  to  $2.93  per  bushel  in  May,  1920,  an  increase  of  27  per 
cent,  and  then  declined  to  $1.04  in  September,  1922,  or  55  per  cent 
below  the  average  price  in  January,  1919. 

Data  collected  and  published  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  show  that  bread  prices  have  not  decreased  in  hke  degree 
with  the  prices  of  wheat  and  flour.  For  example,  in  Minneapolis 
the  retail  price  of  a  1-pound  loaf  of  bread  was  9.2  cents  in  January, 
1919,  and  9  cents  in  September,  1922;  in  Kansas  City  it  was  9.3  cents 
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in  January,  1919,  and  7.9  cents  in  September,  1922;  in  Boston  9.1 
cents  in  January,  1919,  and  8.5  cents  in  September,  1922;  and  in  New 
York  City  10  cents  in  January,  1919,  and  9.8  cents  in  September, 
1922.     Bread  prices  in  other  cities  show  a  similar  situation. 

From  January,  1919,  to  September,  1922,  as  shown  above,  the 
monthly  average  quoted  prices  of  flour  declined  33  per  cent  in  the 
northwestern  district,  and  43  per  cent  in  the  southwestern  district; 
wheat  prices  declined  50  per  cent  in  Minneapolis  and  55  per  cent  in 
Kansas  City;  while  bread  prices  declined  about  2  per  cent  in  Minne- 
apohs,  about  15  per  cent  in  Kansas  City  due  to  a  price  war,  6.6  per 
cent  in  Boston,  and  2  per  cent  in  New  i  ork  City.  This  comparison 
shows  that  the  decline  in  wheat  prices,  so  disastrous  to  the  farmer,  has 
benefited  the  purchaser  of  bread  very  little. 


Chapter  I 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  INQUIRY  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 

INDUSTRY 

Section  1.  Resolution  directing  the  inquiry. 

On  September  15,  1920,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  submitted 
a  report  to  Congress  on  commercial  wheat  flour  milling,  and  on 
January  18,  1922,  the  following  resolution,  introduced  by  Senator 
Norris,  was  adopted  by  the  United  States  Senate: 

Resolved,  That  the  Federal  Trade  Ck)mmi8sion  be,  and  it  is  hereby,  directed 
to  extend  its  investigation  of  commercial  wheat  flour  milling  from  the  date  of 
the  conclusion  of  iyinvestigation  of  said  industry  included  in  its  report  to 
Congress  on  September  15,  1920,  up  to  the  clQse  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1921. 

In  harmony  with  the  wording  of  the  above  resolution,  the  com- 
mission limited  the  intensive  work  of  this  inquiry  to  the  phases  of 
the  flour  industry  covered  by  its  report  on  commercial  wheat  flour 
milling.  As  the  entire  force  of  the  commission  was  engaged  on 
pressing  inquiries  begun  before  the  above  resolution  was  passed, 
work  on  this  report  was  not  commenced  until  late  in  1922.  In 
order  to  furnish  the  Senate  with  recent  information  the  period 
covered  was  extended  so  as  to  include  the  business  year  ending  in 
1922. 
Section  2.  Salient  features  of  the  1920  report. 

Orioin  and  scope. — The  report  of  September  15,  1920,  on 
commercitd  wheat  flour  miUing,  mentioned  above,  had  its  origin 
in  connection  with  the  general  food  investigation  made  by  the  com- 
mission during  the  World  War  and  covered  the  five-year  period 
ending  in  1918.  That  report  analyzed  the  operations  of  37  im- 
portant wheat  flour  milling  concerns  which  ground  somewhat  more 
than  30  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  of  wheat  flour  produced  bv 
all  flour  miUs  in  the  United  States  for  each  year  of  the  period  covered. 

LocAUZATioN  OF  COMMERCIAL  BaLLiNQ. — In  the  general  survey 
of  the  flour  milling  industry  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  may  be  divided  into  definite  areas  according 
to  wheat  flour  production  and  consumption.  These  areas  were 
described  as  (1)  ^'selling  areas,"  in  which  there  is  normally  a  large 
surplus  production  of  flour  over  the  consumptive  requirements  of 
the  population;  (2)  ** buying  areas,"  which  include  sections  of  the 
country  in  which  the  wheat  flour  production  is  not  sufficient  to 
meet  tne  consumptive  requirements  of  the  population;  (3)  "neutral 
areas,"  in  which  the  production  and  consumption  are  approxi- 
mately equal;  and  (4)  "small  production  areas,"  in  which  there 
was  an  entirely  inadequate  production  of  flour  for  the  local  popula- 
tion: of  course  these  areas  were  also  buying  territories. 

The  selling  areas  include  the  Pacific  Northwest,  Montana,  North 
Dakota,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Missouri. 
The  "buying  areas"  (including  "small  production  areas")  embrace 
Nevada.  Utah,  Wyoming,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  all  the  Southern 
States  (except  Tennessee),  West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  the  New  England  States.  The  "neu- 
tral areas,"  in  which  production  and  consumption  nearly  balance, 
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cover  California,  Colorado,  South  Dakota,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Michi- 
ffan,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Kentucky,   Tennessee,    Vii^inia,   and 

Statistical  data  relative  to  the  average  annual  production  of  wheat 
and  wheat  flour  and  the  estimated  population  of  these  areas  are  pre- 
sented for  a  period  of  years.    As  no  material  changes  have  taken 
place  m  this  connection  smce  the  publication  of  the  192a  report 
no  extension  of  the  data  relating  thereto  is  included  in  this  report     ' 

Concentration  in  the  floub-millino  industry.— The  former 
report  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  concentration  of 
wheat  flour  milUng  in  a  few  favorably  located  cities,  that  10  of  the 
larger  milling  concerns  probably  had  sufficient  capacity  to  produce 
over  half  of  the  annual  wheat-flour  consumption  in  the  United  States 
and  that  there  had  been  an  increase  in  the  number  •(  lar<^e  flour  mills' 
Mmneapohs,  Buffalo,  and  Kansas  City,  in  the  order  named,  were  and 
are  still  the  principal  flour-milling  centers.  Statistics  were  presented 
which  showed  that  the  number  of  flour  mills  in  the  United  States 
having  an  annual  output  in  excess  of  100,000  barrels  was  constantly 
mcreasmg  and  that  the  nmnber  of  mills  with  a  smaller  capacity  wi 
constanthr  decreasing  Although  a  large  part  of  the  annual  produc- 
tion of  flour  was  stdl  produced  by  relatively  smaU  concerns,  each 
operatmg  a  single  plant,  the  report  stated  that  "  the  tendency  toward 
concentration  in  the  wheat-flour  industry  is  notable." 

Costs,  prices,  and  profits.— The  discussion  of  costs,  prices,  and 
prolits  was  largely  based  upon  data  secured  from  37  companies 
operatmg  86  mills,  located  in  territory  extending  from  New  York 
Viij  m  the  East  to  Billings,  Mont.,  in  the  West;  and  from  Duluth. 
Mimi.,  m  the  North,  to  NashviUe,  Tenn.,  in  the  South. 

These  86  mills  were  placed,  accordmg  to  geographical  location,  into 
three  groups:  The  northwestern,  43  mills,  mostly  in  Minnesota  and 
North  Dakota,  gnnding  practically  nothing  but  hard  spring  wheat: 
the  southwestern,  24  niills,  in  the  States  of  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and 
Missoun,  grinding  probably  from  80  to  90  per  cent  of  hard  winter 
wheat  and  from  10  to  20  per  cent  of  soft  winter  wheat:  and  the 
eastern  group,  19  mills,  located  roughly  in  a  territory  extending  from 
New  York  to  Chic^o  and  from  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  to  Nasliville. 
lenn.,  gnnding,  as  far  as  could  be  learned,  both  hard  and  soft  winter 
wheat,  according  to  occasion  and  location. 

The  sahent  features  regarding  the  quantities  of  wheat  ground. 
Hour  produced,  and  quantity  and  value  of  flour  sales  for  these  37  com- 
pwiies  as  presented  in  the  1920  report  are  shown  in  the  followin<r 
table:  *= 

Table  l.—QnanHty  of  wheat  consumed,  flour  produced  and  add,  and  amount  c/ 
Jtour  sales,  for  S7  companies  for  their  business  years,  1914-1918 


Tfv 

Wheat 
consumed 

Flour 

Produced 

Bold 

• 

m4 

1016 

1016 

Bu^heU 
168.062.000 
170,311.000 
198.892,000 
165,  588. 000 
ISO,  464^000 

Barrela 
37,985,000 
37,000,000 
«,  761, 000 
35,991,000 
33.901,000 

BtrreU 
38,450,000 
38,231,000 
43,430,000 
36,777,000 

DolJnrt 

150,656,875 

212.058,743 

1M7 

227,060^601 

1918 :: 

814,816.560 

84,660,000 

854,102.287 
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The  quantities  of  wheat  ground  by  these  37  companies  ranged 
from  a  minimum  of  about  150,000,000  bushels  in  1918  to  a  maximum 
of  nearly  200,000,000  bushels  in  1916;  the  value  of  their  sales  in- 
creased from  about  $160,000,000  in  1914  to  $354,000,000  in  1918. 

The  average  receipts  and  profit  per  barrel  and  the  rate  of  return 
on  the  investment  tor  the  37  companies,  as  presented  in  the  1920 
report,  were  as  follows: 

Table  2.— Average  receipts  and  profits  per  barrel  of  flour  and  rate  of  return  <m 
inveatment  for  37  companies  for  their  business  years,  1914-1918 


Year 

Receipts 

per 

barrel 

Profit 

per 
barrel 

Rate  of 
return  on 
invest- 
ment 

1014 

$4.16 
6.55 
5.25 
8.55 

10.22 

$0.14 
.21 
.14 
.65 
.65 

12.6 
17.2 
13.1 
3K4 
34.1 

1915 , 

1916 

1917 

1918 '.."."". 

■ 

The  average  receipts  f.  o.  b.  mill  per  barrel  of  wheat  flour  n- 
creased  from  $4.15  in  1914  to  $10.22  m  1918;  the  profit  per  barrel 
increased  from  14  to  65  cents,  while  the  rate  of  return  on  invest- 
ment ranged  from  a  minimum  of  12.6  to  a  maximum  of  38.4  per 
cent. 

Incomplete  data  gathered  on  the  flour  jobbing  business  showed  a 
marked  increase  from  1914  to  1918  in  the  expense  of  handling  flour. 
Car-lot  jobbing  expenses,  for  individual  concerns,  varied  from 
about  5  to  16  cents  per  barrel  in  1914  and  from  6  to  19  cents  per 
barrel  in  1918;  while  the  average  expenses  for  less-than-car5ot 
business  increased  from  25  cents  per  barrel  in  1914  to  39  cents  per 
barrel  in  1918.  The  per-barrel  profit  on  car-lot  business  showed  a 
wide  range  for  individual  companies  and  for  different  years;  in  1918 
the  net  profits  on  this  business  ranged  from  12  to  31  cents  per  barrel. 
On  the  Icss-than-car-lot  business  the  average  per-barrel  profit,  in- 
cluding proprietors'  salaries,  increased  from  16  cents  per  barrel  in 
1914  to  35  cents  in  1917  and  then  declined  to  16  cents  per  barrel  in 
1918.  Owing  to  lack  of  funds  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  inquiry, 
the  costs  and  profits  of  flour  jobbers  were  not  ascertained  for  the 
present  report. 

Section  3.  Development  of  the  flonr  milling  industry. 

Cereals  have  constituted  an  important  part  of  the  food  of  man 
from  the  earliest  times.  Among  primitive  peoples  the  tools  for 
making  flour  were  very  crude  and  mcluded  a  mortar,  in  which  the 
OTains  of  cereal  were  crushed  bv  pounding  with  a  mallet  or  pestle. 
This  impact  form  of  crushing  the  grain  was  followed  by  the  use  of 
the  friction  method,  in  which  the  wheat  was  ground  between  two 
stones  known  as  the  saddle-stone  method.  Later  the  simple  mill,  or 
(juern,  operated  by  two  persons,  introduced  a  revolving  motion 
in  the  upper  stone.  The  principle  employed  in  this  form  of  mill 
was  followed  for  several  thousand  years  during  which  the  only 
important  advancement  made  related  to  the  motive  power  used 
and  not  to  the  method  of  grinding.     The  Greeks  and  Komans  in- 
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creased  the  capacity  of  their  flour  mills  by  enlarging  the  stones  and 
utilizing  animais,  wind,  and  water  for  motive  power.  This  en- 
largement of  the  mill  led  to  the  establishing  of  a  flour  market. 

In  succeeding  centuries,  however,  improved  processes  were 
adopted.  The  grain  was  elevated  mechanically  and  was  thus  fed 
into  the  hopper  regularly.  Then  improved  means  were  devised 
•  for  siftmg  the  product.  The  flour  stiU  mixed  with  the  bran  and 
other  feed  by-products  was  again  elevated  and,  descending  through 
a  series  of  sieves  of  various  materials,  was  thus  separated  from  the 
bran  and  the  lower  ^ades  of  meal.  In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  French  engineers  introduced  a  sifting  bag,  and  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  a  system  of  repeated  miUing  was  inaugurated,  which 
is  now  the  standard  practice. 

In  the  development  of  the  milling  industrv  in  the  United  States 
nriany  innovations  were  introduced.  The  old  sifting  process  (bag 
sifter)  was  replaced  by  reel  separators  in  which  silk  was  finally  used 
as  the  bolting  cloth.  Elevators,  conveyors,  and  flour  cooling  sys- 
tems were  installed  and  the  entire  technique  of  the  milling  industry 
was  changed  by  the  development  of  the  automatic  miU.  This  w^ 
the  era  of  the  gristmill  where  wheat,  grown  in  the  neighborhood 
was  ground  into  flour  and  middlings,  with  bran  as  a  residual  product! 

About  1820  several  cities,  such  as  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  and  Richmond,  Va.,  were  important  milling  centers  doing  a 
considerable  voliune  of  business  for  domestic  and  foreign  trade 
Wheat  flour  during  the  greater  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
made  almost  entirely  from  winter  wheat,  with  local  exceptions  in 
various  States  where  spring  wheat  only  was  available.  The  entire 
wheat  crop  m  1840,  according  to  the  census  returns,  was  only 
88,000,000  bushels,  which  was  all  grown  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  but  in  1866  it  had  increased  to  152,000,000  bushels,  and  pro- 
duction continued  to  increase  rapidly  as  settlers  moved  into  the 
States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  States  adjacent  to  the  Canadian  borders  all  raised  spring 
wheat,  which  was  not  considered  suitable  for  conversion  into  good 
flour  because  the  product  had  a  dark  color.  This  was  due  to  a 
defective  milling  process,  wherein  the  dry  outer  skins  of  hard  wheat 
were  ground  to  a  fine  bran,  which  could  not  be  eliminated,  and  thus 
mjured  the  appearance  and  value  of  the  flour. 

A  machine  for  purifying  the  meal  was  the  result  of  various  experi- 
ments dming  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  process 
consisted  m  subjecting  the  mass  of  middlings  to  a  current  of^air  by 
which  thehghter  branny  Darticles  were  blown  away,  while  the  heavier 
coniponents  remained.  One  of  these  machines  was  installed  in  a  mill 
at  Minneapolis  in  1870  and  immediately  the  flour  made  from  the 
despised  spring  wheat  advanced  to  a  leading  position  among  the 
various  brands  of  flour  sold  in  the  American  domestic  and  export 
trade,  and  Minneapolis  became  the  chief  wheat-flour  miUing  center 
of  the  United  States.  The  method  of  grinding  grain  by  the  use  of 
rolls  was  first  devised  by  a  Swiss  engineer  about  1820.  By  1880  or 
soon  thereafter,  aU  the  laraje  mills  in  America  were  converted  to 
roller  mills,  and  this  method  became  the  standard  practice  through- 
out the  United  States  and  Canada.  Adoption  of  the  purifier  and  the 
rolls  revolutionized  the  milling  industry  in  this  country.  Large 
commercial  mills  were  erected  at  strategic  pointe,  while  many  local 
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mills  declined  to  the  position  of  grist  mills,  grinding  for  a  toll.  The 
merchant  miller  of  to-day  has  a  oroad  market  and  is  often  engaged 
in  the  export  trade  so  that  he  may  be  vitally  interested  in  the  growth 
of  wheat  and  the  exports  of  floiu*  from  Canada,  Argentina,  Australia, 
India,  and  Egypt. 

Section  4.  Kinds  of  wheat  and  their  flour  products. 

Wheat  in  the  United  States  is  classified  according  to  season  of 
planting  as  fall  or  winter  and  spring  wheat,  according  to  texture  as 
soft  and  hard  wheat,  and  as  to  color  as  dark,  red,  yellow,  and  white. 
Certain  climates  and  soils  favor  the  growth  of  one  kind  more  than 
another,  so  that  in  certain  sections  a  hard  winter  wheat  flourishes 
while  a  soft  variety  will  not,  and  vice  versa.  The  Eastern,  Southern 
and  the  Central  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver,  excepting  Wis- 
consin, produce  soft  wheat  chiefly;  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Montana, 
the  DaKotas,  and  northern  Nebraska,  hard  spring  wheat;  Kansas, 
Oklahoma,  and  southern  Nebraska,  hard  winter  wheat;  and  the 
Pacific  Coast  States  both  soft  spring  and  soft  winter  wheat.  Durum, 
a  very  hard  spring  wheat,  thrives  in  a  broad  stretch  of  country  ex- 
tending from  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas  to  Texas. 

According  to  prevailing  milUng  methods  there  are  certain  differences 
between  both  tlie  flour  yield  and  the  quality  of  flour  made  from  the 
different  wheats,  which  are  of  distinct  commercial  importance.  From 
the  heaviest  soft  wheat  the  yield  of  flour  is  generally  about  80  per 
cent;  from  the  heaviest  hard  wheats  about  74  per  cent;  the  lightest 
soft  wheat  yields  about  65  per  cent  flour,  and  the  lightest  hard 
wheat  about  67  per  cent. 

Soft-wheat  flour  has  less  gluten  in  it  than  hard-wheat  flour,  and  is 
less  nutritious  and  savory;  but  it  has  more  starch  and  the  loaf  made 
from  it  is  whiter  and  more  attractive.  It  is,  therefore,  particularly 
suited  for  being  made  Into  crackers,  the  hot  soda  biscuit  of  the 
Southern  States,  pastry  and  cake. 

Hard-wheat  flour  is  rich  in  gluten,  the  part  of  the  wheat  which 
builds  tissue.  It  readily  absorbs  water,  and  the  gluten,  swelling  sev- 
eral times  greater  than  its  dry  bulk,  becomes  elastic  and  tenacious. 
It  is  best  suited  for  making  the  ordinary  white  loaf,  or  *^ light  bread" 
or  **  baker's  bread."  The  wheat  from  which  such  flour  comes  is 
typified  in  the  Turkey  red  of  Kansas  and  the  hard  spring  wheat  of 
tne  Red  River  region  of  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota.  Unlike  soft- 
wheat  flour,  the  hard-wheat  product  is  not  so  well  esteemed  for  making 
pastry  and  cake,  as,  on  account  of  the  tenacity  of  its  gluten,  it 
tecomes  tough  when  prepared  for  these  purposes. 

The  flour  made  from  durum  wheat  has  a  nigh  gluten  content,  and 
in  the  United  States  it  is  used  chiefly  for  making  macaroni.  In 
France  and  Russia,  however,  it  is  also  made  into  bread,  which,  though 
dark  in  color,  has  a  fine  flavor.  The  dark  color  of  the  bread  made 
from  durum  flour  probably  has  much  to  do  with  the  prejudice  in  this 
country  against  using  it  in  bread  making. 

Section  6.  Process  of  wheat  flour  manufacture. 

Flour  is  made  from  the  wheat  berry  by  successive  processes  of 
grinding  and  sifting.  Preliminary  to  these  processes  tne  wheat  is 
cleaned,  scoured,  and  conditioned. 

The  cleaning  is  done  by  passing  the  grain  through  two  separators — 
the  receiving  and  the  milling— both  supplied  with  sieves  and  air- 
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suction  devices  for  removing  foreign  matter.  In  the  receiving  sepa- 
rator the  weed  seed,  trash,  straw,  etc.,  are  eliminated,  and  in  the 
miUing  separator  the  grain  is  still  more  thoroughly  cleaned.  Other 
separators  are  provided  for  removing  oats,  mustard,  garlic,  etc.,  and 
metallic  substances  are  taken  out  by  a  magnetic  separator.  The 
dirt  and  dust  which  remain  on  the  wheat  are  then  removed  in  a 
scouring  machine,  within  which  are  beaters  which  drive  the  grains 
against  the  rough  interior  in  order  to  free  them  of  such  substances. 

The  wheat  is  then  conditioned  by  being  subjected  to  heat  and  water 
and  left  to  stand  in  bins  from  24  to  72  hours,  according  to  the  kind  of 
wheat.  This  process  softens  the  cells  and  toughens  the  bran  coating, 
80  that  it  will  not  break  up  into  too  fine  particles.  When  this  proc- 
ess is  completed,  the  wheat  is  again  scoured  and  is  then  ready  for 

milling. 

By  the  process  of  milling  wheat  is  groimd  and  the  product  is  sepa- 
rated into  flour  and  feed  in  the  proportions,  roughly,  of  67  to  75  of 
the  former  and  33  to  25  of  the  latter.  At  first  the  wheat  berries  are 
repeatedly  passed  through  grooved  iron  rollers  adjusted  to  revolve 
at  different  speeds,  so  as  to  crush  and  tear  the  grains  as  they  pass 
and  so  at  each  successive  passing  to  wear  them  down.  Each  time 
that  the  partially  ground  product  comes  from  a  set  of  rollers  it  is 
sifted  and  the  coarser  parts,  such  as  bran,  which  are  used  for  feeds, 
are  separated  from  the  middlings,  or  grits,  which  are  ground  into 

flour. 

When  the  middlings  have  been  sufficiently  purified  of  the  bran 
particles  or  feeds  they  are  repeatedly  passed  through  sets  of  smooth 
rollers,  each  successive  set  being  closer  together  than  the  preceding. 
Both  flour  and  middlings  come  from  each  set  of  rollers  and  are  sepa- 
rated by  sifting  before  the  middlings  pass  on  to  another  set,  and 
eventually  all  the  middlings  are  ground  down  to  flour  and  a  fine 
branny  material,  which  is  thrown  into  the  feeds. 

Each  time  the  stock  is  sifted,  whether  coming  from  the  grooved 
or  smooth  rollers,  a  floiu*  stream  is  produced,  and  it  is  according  to 
the  disposition  made  of  these  streams  that  the  various  grades  of  flour 

f*AAii  It 

The  wheat  products  as  adopted  by  feed-control  officials  are  defined 

as  follows :  * 

•  Wheat  bran  is  the  coarse  outer  covering  of  the  wheat  kernel  as  separated  from 
cleaned  and  scoured  wheat  in  the  usual  process  of  commercial  milling. 

Standard  middlings  consists  mostly  of  fine  particles  of  bran,  germ,  and  very 
little  of  the  fibrous  otfal  obtained  from  the  "  tail  of  the  mill."  This  product  must 
be  obtained  in  the  usual  commercial  process  of  milling  and  shall  not  contain 
more  than  9.5  per  cent  crude  fiber.  .      ^  ,      ^  i..     j 

Flour  middlings  shall  consist  of  standard  middhngs  and  red  dog  flour  combmed 
in  the  proportions  obtained  in  the  usual  process  of  milling  and  shall  not  contain 
more  than  6  per  cent  crude  fiber.  ^.  ,        ,  ,. 

Red  dog  flour  consists  of  a  mixture  of  low-grade  flour,  fine  particles  of  bran, 
and  fibrous  offal  from  the  "tail  of  the  mill"  and  shall  not  contain  more  than  4 

per  cent  crude  fiber.  .,       .  .,     ^  _^.  i        *u 

Brown  shorts  (red  shorts)  consists  mostly  of  the  fine  particles  of  bran,  germ, 
and  very  little  of  the  fibrous  offal  obtained  from  the  "tail  of  the  mill.'  This 
product  must  be  obtained  in  the  usual  commercial  process  of  milling. 

Gray  shorts  (gray  middlings  or  total  shorts)  consists  of  the  fine  particles  of 
the  outer  bran,  the  inner  bran  or  bee-wing  bran,  the  §erm,  and  the  offal  or  fibrous 
materials  obtained  from  the  "tail  of  the  mill."  This  product  must  be  obtamed 
in  the  usual  process  of  commercial  milling. 

^Dlnctory  of  Ohio  Floor  Mills,  1823,  pp.  MrM- 
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White  shorts  or  white  middlings  consists  of  a  small  portion  of  the  fine  bran 
particles  and  the  germ  and  a  large  portion  of  the  fibrous  offal  obtained  from 
the  "tail  of  the  mill."  This  product  must  be  obtained  in  the  usual  process  of 
flour  milling. 

Wheat  mixed  feed  (mill-run  wheat  feed)  consists  of  pure  wheat  bran  and  the 
gray  or  total  shorts  or  flour  middlings  combined  in  the  proportions  obtained 
in  the  usual  process  of  commercial  millings. 

Wheat  bran  and  standard  middlings  consists  of  the  two  commodities  as  defined 
above,  mixed  in  the  proportion  obtained  in  the  usual  process  of  commercial 
milling. 

Screenings  consists  of  the  smaller  imperfect  grains,  weed  seeds,  and  other 
foreign  materials  having  feeding  value  separated  in  cleaning  the  grain. 

Scourings  consist  of  such  portions  of  the  cuticle,  brush,  white  caps,  dust, 
smut^  and  other  materials  as  are  separated  from  the  grain  in  the  usual  com- 
mercial process  of  scouring. 

Section  6.  Commercial  grades  of  wheat  flour. 

The  grades  of  wheat  flour  most  commonly  sold  are  patents, 
straights,  clears,  and  low  erade. 

Patents  are  made  of  the  purified  middlings,  the  flour  streams 
used  coming  only  from  the  smooth  rollers.  Its  quality  is  designated 
by  the  proportion  of  the  total  flour  content  of  the  wheat  from  which 
it  is  made.  The  limitations  of  a  patent  flour  are  not  clearly  defined 
and  millers  themselves  sometimes  disagree  as  to  whether  a  flour  is 
a  patent.  The  situation  was  summed  up  in  a  Federal  case,  Lexington 
Mill  &  Elevator  Co.  v.  United  States,*  a  few  years  ago,  the  court 
pointing  out  that  **by  'patent  flour'  is  meant  flour  containing  less 
than  the  total  of  the  flour  content  of  the  wheat,"  and  that  ''there 
is  no  fixed  standard  as  to  the  percentage  of  the  flour  content  which 
may  be  properly  termed  patent  flour." 

Continuing,  it  pointed  out  as  follows: 

When  the  process  first  originated,  a  relative  low  percentage  was  called  patent 
flour;  as  improvements  were  made  in  the  methods  of  manufacture,  a  higher 
percentage  was  customarily  so  labeled.  Different  mills  adopt  different  stand- 
ards, varying  in  accordance  with  the  efficiency  of  their  methods  of  manufacture. 
The  quality  of  the  wheat  milled  also  enters  into  the  question.  The  better  the 
wheat  the  higher  the  percentage  of  the  flour  content  that  may  properly  be 
classed  as  patent  flour.  The  case  of  the  Government  rests  entirely  on  the 
evidence  of  some  millers  that  in  their  opinion  no  greater  percentage  than  85 
per  cent  can  be  properly  classed  as  patent  flour.  This  evidence  is  based  upon 
the  experience  of  those  witnesses  with  different  machinery  and  wheat,  and  is  not 
predicated  upon  the  claimant's  methods  of  manufacture.  There  is  a  concur- 
rence of  the  witnesses  that  the  term  "patent  flour"  does  not  connote  any  fixed 
or  maximum  percentage  of  the  flour  content  of  the  berry. 

In  general,  patent  flours  range  from  about  60  per  cent  to  90  per 
cent,  Dut  85  per  cent  is  usually  the  maximiun  and  is  known  as  stand- 
ard patent.  In  making  an  85  per  cent  patent  the  distribution  of  100 
pounds  of  flour  produced  is  85  poimds  of  patent,  10  pounds  of  clears, 
and  5  pounds  of^low  grade.  A  short  patent  may  contain  only  60  per 
cent  to  70  per  cent  of  the  total  flour  content  and  is  a  much  more  con- 
centrated nour  than  the  standard  patent. 

A  clear  flour  is  a  grade  between  patent  and  low  grade,  being  not 
good  enough  for  the  former  and  better  than  the  latter. 

Where  the  miller  makes  a  patent  flour  that  part  of  the  floiu*  which 
does  not  go  into  the  patent  goes  into  the  clears  and  low  grade;  conse- 
quently when  a  standard  patent  is  produced  the  proportion  of  the 

•a02  Fed.  615  (circuit  oottrt  of  appeals,  eighth  circuit,  Jan.  23, 101$. 
103879*— S.  Doc.  130-68-lt- 
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clears  is  decreased  and  when  a  short  patent  is  made  the  quantity  of  the 
clears  is  increased.     A  short  patent  is  higher  in  grade  than  a  standard 
patent  and  a  long  clear  is  higher  than  a  short  clear. 
In  describing  red  dog  the  Miller's  Almanack  states :  * 

As  to  second  clear  and  red  dog — they  are  so  close  in  quality  that  some  mills  run 
them  together;  but  where  second  clear  is  made,  it  usually  runs  about  3  per  cent, 
whilfe  red  dog  will  run  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  the  percentage  varying  according  to 
the  method  of  milling  shorts.  Some  mills  regrind  the  shorts  and,  in  fact,  regrind 
the  bran,  making  a  large  stream  of  red  dog. 

A  straight  flour  is  the  result  of  mixing  all  the  flour  streams  except 
the  low  grade;  in  other  words,  a  mixture  of  the  patents  and  clears  is  all 
the  flour  obtained  after  the  feed  and  low  graoe  have  been  removed. 
There  may  be  variations  of  a  straight  flour,  as  a  "cuf  straight,  from 
which  a  small  percentage  of  the  patent  has  been  removed.  A  50  per 
cent  cut  straight  flom*  is  made  by  taking  out  50  per  cent  of  the  patent 
(containing  80  per  cent  of  the  flour  content)  and  running  the  other 
50  per  cent  with  the  clears,  so  that  of  100  pounds  of  flour  produced  58 
pounds  are  cut  straight,  40  pounds  patent,  and  2  pounds  low  grade. 
Again,  a  small  per  cent  of  clears  may  be  added  to  a  straight  flour,  the 
result  being  a  '' filled"  or  "stuffed"  straight,  which  may  be  practically 
the  same  as  a  cut  straight,  as  the  addition  of  clears,  which  are  of  lower 
grade  than  the  straight  and  patent,  may  reduce  the  straight  to  the 
same  quality  as  is  produced  by  the  extraction  of  a  given  quantity  of 
patent  flour. 

Low  grade,  as  the  name  signifies,  is  an  inferior  flour  and  is  the 
flour  leavings  after  the  patents,  clears,  and  straights  have  been  sifted 
out.  The  low  grade  produced  in  grinding  is  ordinarily  5  per  cent  of 
the  total  flour,  so  that  when  a  straight  flour  is  made  95  pounds  of  100 
are  straight  and  5  pounds  are  low  grade. 

These  proportions  vary  considerably  for  different  mills,  and  they 
also  vary  according  to  the  quality  of  the  wheat  ground.  As  stated 
in  the  Miller^s  Almanack:  * 

These  percentages  vary  in  every  mill,  and  there  is  no  fixed  basis  to  go  on.  A 
mill  which  is  thoroughly  equipped  with  cleaning  and  milling  machinery  of  the 
latest  type  can  produce  a  75  per  cent  patent  more  easily  than  can  the  poorly 
equipped  mill  produce  a  65  per  cent  patent.  *  *  *  F'urther,  the  percentage 
of  patent  will  vary  in  every  mill  every  day,  this  resulting  from  a  variation  in 
wheat  which  comes  in. 

Another  flour,  in  the  process  of  the  manufacture  of  which  no  sepa- 
ration of  feed  and  flour  takes  place,  is  called  graliam  flour.  It  is 
simply  the  result  of  grinding  the  cleaned  wheat  to  a  moderate  degree 
of  fineness.  Whole,  or  entire,  wheat  flour  is  prepared  by  a  process 
somewhat  similar  to  that  used  in  making  graham  flour,  except  that 
after  the  wheat  has  been  cleaned  and  before  it  is  ground  it  is  sub- 
jected to  a  meclianic-d  process  whereby  the  three  outer  layers  of  the 
berry  are  remove:!,  and  leaving  what  is  known  as  the  cerealin  to  be 
ground  with  the  gluten  and  flour  cells. 

■The  Miller's  Almanack  and  Yearbook,  1923,  p.  40. 
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Chapter  II 
PRODUCTION  AND  FOREIGN  TRADE 

Section  1.  Growth  of  flonr  milling  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  preceding  paragraphs  reference  has  been  made  to  the 
gradual  extension  of  tne  use  of  the  gristmill  as  the  pioneer  settlers  in 
the  various  States  occupied  desirable  arable  lands.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  production  of  flour  was  practically  limited  to  the 
(|uantity  necessary  to  sustain  the  local  population.  All  mills  were 
essentially  neigliborhood  mills  and  only  limited  quantities  of  flour 
were  sold  in  other  markets. 

Later,  however,  the  rapid  development  of  the  large  wheat-growing 
areas  in  the  Prairie  States  together  with  the  introduction  of  the 
purifier  and  the  invention  of  rolls  all  combined  to  facilitate  the  con- 
struction of  larger  units  manufacturing  a  standardized  and  uniform 
product  which  could  be  offered  for  sale  in  distant  domestic  and 
foreign  markets.  The  transition  to  the  present  system,  therefore, 
was  a  gradual  growth. 

The  reports  of  the  Census  Bureau  are  the  chief  source  of  informa- 
tion regarding  the  development  of  the  milling  industry  since  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  a  statement  of  the  number  of 
mills  from  1850  to  1921  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Table  3. — Number  of  merchant  and  custom  fiour  and  grist  mills,  1850-1921 


Merchant 
Hour 
mills 

Flour  and  grist  mills 

Census  year 

Merchant 
mills 

Custom 
mills 

Total 

1850    

11.891 

1859      

13,868 

J8«9    

22, 573 

18«"9    

24.338 

1889 

18,470 

1899 

9,476 
10,  051 
11,691 
10,788 
10,708 

8,019 

15,782 

25,258 

1904 

7,685 
7,342 
fi,876 
6,733 
4.809 

1909 

11,961 

23,652 

1914 

1919 

10,427 

21,135 

1921 

A  merchant  mill  is  one  that  purchases  grain  and  then  sells  the 
products  after  grinding,  whereas  a  custom  or  neighborhood  mill 
grinds  the  customer's  grain  for  a  fixed  charge  which  may  be  taken  as 
cash  or  in  kind.  The  number  of  merchant  mills  was  not  shown 
separately  prior  to  1899. 

Many  of  the  merchant  mills  do  not  grind  wheat.  In  1904  the 
merchant  wheat  flour  mills  numbered  7,685,  and  since  that  year  the 
number  has  steadily  declined  to  only  4,809  in  1921.  The  marked 
decline  in  1921  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Census  Bureau 
eniunerated  only  those  mills  having  products  of  $5,000  value  and 
over,  while  for  earlier  vears  the  minimum  was  $500. 

The  total  number  of  mills  increased  from  11,891  in  1850  to  24,338 
in  1879,  and  then  declined  to  18,470  in  1889. 

SI 
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At  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  total  number  of  mills 
attained  its  maximum.  Approximately  40  per  cent  were  merchant 
mills,  while  the  remainder  were  custom  mills.  The  nimiber  of 
custom  mills  declined  from  15,782  in  1899  to  10,427  in  1919,  while 
the  number  of  merchant  flom*  and  grist  mills  reached  its  maximum 
of  11,691  in  1909,  after  which  there  was  an  uninterrupted  decline  to 
8,019  in  1921. 

The  Census  shows  in  1919  that  the  total  value  of  all  grain  products 
milled  in  the  United  States  amoimted  to  about  $2,147,000,000,  of 
which  over  $1,450,000,000  was  wheat  flour.  Based  upon  the  total 
value  of  all  manufactured  products  the  milling  industry  ranked 
sixth.  In  that  year  nearly  619,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  137,000,000 
bushels  of  corn,  76,000,000  bushels  of  oats,  28,000,000  bushels  of 
barley,  17,500,000  bushels  of  rye,  5,500,000  bushels  of  buckwheat, 
and  4,000,000  bushels  of  other  grains  were  ground. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  wheat  ground,  and  the 
quantity  and  value  of  flour  produced  in  the  specified  years  by 
merchant  mills  and  by  all  mills: 

Table  4. — Quantity  of  wheat  ground  and  quantity  and  value  of  wheat  flour  pro- 
duced by  merchant  mills  and  by  all  mills  for  census  years  1899-1921 


Census  year 

Wheat  milled 

Quantity  of  flour 
produced 

Value  of  flour  produced 

Merchant 
mills 

AH  mills 

Merchant 
mills 

All  mills 

Merdiant 
raillfi 

AHmins 

1890 

BuiheU 
471, 306. 986 

494.  09:..  083 
496, 480, 314 
545,  728,  431 
612,562,471 
521,  233, 509 

BwheU 
489,914,004 

0) 
503,468,556 

(') 
618, 667, 518 

(') 

Barrels 
99, 763,  777 
104,013,278 
105,756,645 
116,403,770 
132, 46.5, 604 
110,846,277 

Barrels 
103, 524, 094 

(') 
107,108,461 

0) 
133, 670, 672 

(•) 

Dollars 
333,997,686 
480^258,514 
550,116.254 
543,839,568 
1,436,444,111 
871, 731, 990 

Dollars 
348.183,800 

(') 
567,814,079 

(«) 
1,450^353,051 

(») 

lOM 

1900 

1914 

1919 

tSIXi . 

1  Data  not  shown. 

The  value  of  flour  produced  by  all  mills  increased  from  about 
$348,200,000  in  1899  to  over  $1,450,000,000  in  1919.  A  large  part 
of  this  increase  in  value  was  due  to  the  higher  value  per  barrel.  For 
example,  in  1899  the  average  per  barrel  was  $3.36  while  in  1919  it 
was  $10.85. 

The  quantity  of  flour  produced  by  all  mills  increased  from  about 
103,525,000  barrels  in  1899  to  the  maximum  of  133,670,000  in  1919; 
this  represented  an  increase  of  about  30  per  cent.  Although  there 
was  an  increase  in  the  total  quantity  of  wheat  ground  the  proportion 
produced  by  custom  mills  dechned  from  3.6  per  cent  in  1899  to  less 
than  1  per  cent  in  1919. 

Section  2.  Wheat  flour  prodnction  by  States. 

The  census  has  reported  the  production  of  merchant  flour  mills 
by  States,  beginning  with  the  1909  census.  The  quantity  of  wheat 
ground  by  merchant  mills  increased  from  496,500,000  bushels  in  1909 
to  a  maximum  of  612,600,000  bushels  in  1919,  and  then  decreased  to 
521,200,000  bushels  in  1921.  The  importance  of  custom  mills  has 
steadily  declined  until  in  1919  the  quantity  of  wheat  ground  by  them 
was  only  6,100,000  bushels  or  about  1  per  cent  of  me  total  for  all 
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mills.    The  quantity  of  wheat  groimd  and  of  flour  produced  by  States 
for  1921,  as  reported  by  the  census,  is  shown  in  tne  following  table: 

Table  5. — QuaniUy  of  wheat  ground  and  of  flour  produced  by  Slates,  1921 


State 


Minnesota 

Kansas 

New  York 

Missouri 

Dlinois 

Washington 

Texas 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Pennsylvania... 
Oklahoma..... . . 

Oregon 

Nebraska 

Michigan 

California 

Kentucky 

North  Dakota.. 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Colorado 

North  Carolina. 

Montana 

Iowa 

Maryland 

Idaho 

Utah 

Georgia 

South  Dakota... 
West  Virginia- 
Other  States.... 


Wheat 
ground 


Total. 


BtisheU 

111,619,978 

82,389,905 

37,880,384 

28,945,483 

23,991,906 

21,021,447 

18, 540, 482 

18,513,767 

15,749,167 

14,800,686 

12, 705, 228 

11,538,248 

11,151,284 

10,793,905 

10,118,710 

9,5S2,278 

9,480,540 

9,426,847 

8,373,129 

7,988,165 

6,645,417 

6, 579, 500 

6,634,461 

4,897,944 

4,453,051 

3,675,654 

3,478,320 

2,467,731 

1,764,229 

1,677,592 

5,339,050 


Flour 
produced 


521,233,500 


BarreU 

23,733,071 

17,337,406 

8, 393, 930 

6, 270, 366 

5,214,574 

4,470,253 

4,008,777 

3,844,424 

3,253,703 

3.007,330 

2,780,783 

2,527,866 

2,341,877 

2,233,504 

2,122,073 

1,974,034 

2,033,138 

1,994,030 

1,760,810 

1,701,788 

1, 480, 579 

1,340,705 

1,276,037 

912,066 

936,249 

787,092 

741,884 

542,203 

354,521 

376, 162 

1,095,022 


Percent 


Wheat 


110,846,277 


100.0 


Flour 


100.0 


Minnesota,  Kansas,  and  New  York,  in  the  order  named,  were  the 
three  leading  flour-producing  States  in  1921.  The  Minnesota 
flour  mills  grmd  hara  spring  wheat  grown  in  Minnesota,  North  and 
South  Dakota,  and  wheat  imported  from  Canada.  The  Kansas 
mills  grind  mostly  hard  winter  wheat  grown  in  Kansas  and  border- 
ing States,  while  New  York  mills,  especially  those  located  in  Buffalo 
and  vicinity,  use  large  quantities  of  wheat  imported  from  Canada, 
or  grown  m  States  farther  west.  Minnesota  and  Kansas  have 
ranked  first  and  second,  respectively,  for  many  years.  In  1909 
Illinois  ranked  third  and  New  York  State  fourth  m  the  quantity 
of  wheat  groimd,  but  beginning  with  the  1914  census  New  York  has 
been  third,  while  Illinois  has  dropped  to  fifth  place.  Missouri 
was  sixth  in  1909  and  fourth  in  1921. 

Minnesota  mUls  alone  produced  over  21  per  cent  of  the  total 
output  of  wheat  flour  for  1921;  Kansas  mills  produced  nearly  16 
per  cent,  New  York  mills  about  8  per  cent,  and  Missouri  mills  6 
per  cent.  Flour  mills  located  in  these  four  States  produced  one- 
half  of  the  total  production  of  the  entire  country  for  1921,  while 
11  States  produced  nearly  75  per  cent  of  tfte  coimtry's  total. 

Flour  mills  furnish  a  market  for  the  bulk  of  the  wheat  produced 
in  the  United  States.  Thus  the  total  quantity  of  wheat  ground  by 
merchant  mills,  about  521,235,000  bushels  in  1921,  was  equivalent 
to  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  average  production  for  the 
12-year  period  ending  in  that  year. 
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Section  3.  Concentration  in  the  industry. 

As  shown  above,  the  number  of  merchant  flour  mills  decreased 
from  6,900  in  1914  to  4,800  mills  in  1921  (the  latest  census  enumera- 
tion), which  represents  a  decline  of  30  per  cent,  while  the  average 
production  per  mill  increased  from  about  16,900  barrels  to  23,000 
Darrels,  or  36  per  cent.  About  99  per  cent  of  the  wheat  flour  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  is  manufactured  by,  merchant  mills. 
The  decrease  in  the  number  was  due  to  the  gradual  elimination  of 
smaller  mills. 

Although  there  were  over  4,800  merchant  wheat  flour  mills  in 
the  United  States  in  1921,  a  few  companies  produced  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  total  output.  In  that  year  five  large  flour  milling 
companies  operating  49  mills  and  each  producing  in  excess  of 
2,000,000  barrels,  had  an  aggregate  production  of  over  25,000,000 
barrels  or  nearly  23  per  cent  of  the  country's  total;  and  eight  com- 
panies, with  87  mills,  each  producing  in  excess  of  1,000,000  barrels,  had 
a  total  production  of  almost  30,000,000  barrels,  or  27  per  cent  of  that 
total.  This  concentration  was  largely  the  result  of  the  expansion  of 
business  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  largest  flour-milling  concerns, 
although  it  was  partly  the  result  of  the  merging  of  different  interests. 

Section  4.  Domestic  and  foreign  demand. 

As  shown  in  the  1920  report,  the  normal  domestic  consumption  of 
flour  in  the  United  States  is  approximately  1  barrel  per  capita.*  Do- 
mestic consumption  has  always  taken  the  great  bulk  of  the  flour  pro- 
duction of  this  country. 

Wheat  flour  has  been  exported  from  the  United  States  since  early 
colonial  days.  The  abolition  of  the  ''corn  laws"  in  Great  Britain  in 
1846  greatly  stimulated  wheat  flour  exportation  from  this  country. 
In  1850  about  2,000,000  barrels  of  flour  were  exported,  and  a  few 
years  later  flour  was  exported  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  Central  and 
South  America  and  the  Orient.  During  the  last  13  years  flour  exports 
have  taken  from  about  7 J  to  17 J  per  cent  of  the  total  flour  production 
of  the  country,  while  flour  imports  have  been  comparatively  small. 
The  quantity  and  value  of  flour  exports  and  imports  from  1911  to 
1923,  inclusive,  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

Table  6. — Quantity  and  value  of  wheat  flour  exports  and  imports  for  the  fiscal 

years  ending  June  SO,  1911-1923 


Year  ending  June  30— 

Exports 

Imports 

Barrels 

Value 

Barrels 

Value 

1911 

10, 129, 435 

n,  006, 487 
11,394.805 
11,821,461 
16,  182,  765 
16,  52<),  669 
11,942,778 
21,879,951 
24, 181, 979 
21, 651, 961 
18, 179. 956 
15,796,824 
14,882,714 

$49. 386, 946 
50, 999, 797 

53.  171,  537 

54,  454, 175 
94.8r>9,343 
87, 237, 805 
93, 1»8,494 

244,861.140 
267,  966,  269 
240,  574, 670 
154,  524, 355 
97, 386, 131 
83,991,002 

141,582 

188,777 

107,558 

80,911 

64,200 

329,905 

174,  704 

675,096 

37,140 

159,058 

1,42a  884 

619, 105 

429.421 

$625,287 

1912 

665,346 

1913 

453,681 

1914 

363  855 

1915 

309.742 

1918 

1,689,418 
1, 458, 279 

1917 

1918 ^ 

1919 r. 

6,372,333 
375,911 

1920 

1.806.548 

1921 

13.  591.  484 

1922 

3. 569.  501 

1923 .... 

2,307,861 

t  Report  of  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  commercial  wheat  floor  millinK,  p.  14. 
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The  quantities  exported  increased  from  10,129,000  barrels  in  the 
fiscal  year  J911  to  16,183,000  barrels  in  1915,  and  to  a  maximiun  of 
24,182,000  barrels  in  1919.  Since  then  the  export  sales  have  de- 
creased and  the  quantity  for  the  fiscal  year  1923  was  only  14,883,000 
barrels.  During  the  three  fiscal  years,  1918-1920,  about  67,500,000 
barrels,  or  an  annual  average  of  22,500,000  barrels,  were  exported, 
which  is  approximately  20per  cent  of  the  present  annual  production 
for  the  entire  country.  Tne  average  quantity  exported  was  much 
smaller  for  the  three  fiscal  years,  1921-1923,  than  for  the  preceding 
three-year  period,  but  it  was  50  per  cent  larger  than  for  the  three 
years  immediately  preceding  the  World  War.  The  value  of  the 
exports,  which  was  aoout  $49,387,000  in  191 1,  increased  rather  steadily 
until  the  maximum  amoimt  of  $267,966,000  was  reached  in  1919,  since 
which  time  a  marked  reaction  has  set  in  and  the  value  declined  to 
$83,991,000  in  1923.  The  average  export  price  per  barrel  in  the 
fiscal  year  1911  was  almost  $5,  while  the  maximum  reached  in  1919 
was  a  little  over  $11  per  barrel.  In  the  fiscal  year  1923  the  average 
was  about  $5.65  per  barrel. 

In  addition  to  the  foreign  demand  for  flour,  as  outlined  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  exports  of 
wheat.  The  quantity  of  domestic  exports  of  wheat  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1919,  was  178,583,000  bushels,  for  the  next 
year  122,431,000  bushels,  and  for  1921  the  quantity  increased  to 
293,261,000  bushels.  It  then  declined  to  208,321,000  bushels  in  1922, 
and  to  154,951,000  bushels  in  1923.  For  the  five  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1923,  the  total  quantity  of  wheat  flour  exported  from  the 
United  States  was  nearly  92,695,000  barrels,  while  the  quantity  of 
wheat  exported  was  equivalent  to  about  212,800,000  barrels  of  flour. 

During  this  5-year  period  almost  70  per  cent  of  the  combined 
wheat  and  wheat  flour  exports  were  in  the  form  of  wheat.  This  lai^e 
demand  for  the  raw  material  from  which  flour  is  manufactured  rather 
than  the  flour  itself  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  some  nations  seek 
to  develop  the  milling  industry  within  their  own  borders  by  laying 
a  heavy  import  duty  on  foreign  manufactured  flour,  while  wheat  may 
be  admitted  free  or  practically  free  of  duty. 

Practically  all  of  the  wheat  flour  imported  into  the  United  States 
comes  from  Canada.  During  the  fiscal  years  1911-1915  imports  of 
wheat  flour  were  small.  In  the  war  years  1916  and  1918  imports 
were  much  larger,  while  the  maximum  quantity  of  1,420,000  barrels 
was  imported  auiing  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1921.  Although 
a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  was  imposed  upon  flour  imports  m 
the  emei^ency  tariff  law  signed  May  27,  1921,  and  a  duty  of  $0.78 
per  huncired  pounds  was  provided  for  in  the  McCumber-Fordney 
law  signed  September  21,  1922,  flour  is  still  imported  in  considerable 
quantities. 

Canadian  wheat  may  be  imported  into  the  United  States  by  flour 
milling  concerns,  ground  into  flour,  and  exported  without  being  sub- 
ject to  the  duty  of  30  cents  per  bushel  under  the  provisions  of  the 
present  tariff  law.  Any  flour  or  by-product  made  Irom  such  wheat 
IS  subject  to  the  duty,  however,  if  it  is  subsequently  sold  for  domestic 
consumption.  These  provisions  are  (1)  the  milling  provision,  under 
which  tne  entire  mill  or  a  portion  of  the  mill  is  operated  under  bond; 
all  products  manufactured  by  the  bonded  portion  must  be  exported; 
(2)  the  drawback  provision,  under  which  tne  prescribed  duty  is  paid 
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at  the  time  of  importation  and  later  a  refund  of  99  per  cent  of  the  duty 
is  made  when  the  flour  and  by-products  are  exported,  prcjvided  that 
at  least  30  per  cent  of  wheat  grown  in  the  Umted  States  was  mixed 
with  the  imported  wheat  before  being  ground.  A  recent  report  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  A^culture  states  that  nearly  60 
per  cent  of  the  wheat  imported  from  Canada  into  the  United  States 
since  the  emercency  tariff  became  effective  May  28,  1921,  was  im- 
ported in  bond,  ground  into  flour,  and  exported.  The  report  also 
states  that: 

All  of  the  Canadian  wheat  reported  as  having  been  milled  in  bond  was  milled 
under  the  milling  provision.  Canadian  wheat  miUed  in  bond  is  statistically  in- 
cluded in  the  general  imports  of  the  United  States.  All  calculations,  therefore, 
of  imports  of  Canadian  wheat  that  enter  the  United  States  for  consumption 
should  make  allowance  for  the  wheat  milled  in  bond,  the  department  points  out 
Flour  manufactured  from  imported  wheat  is  statistically  included  in  the  exports 
of  domestic  flour.  Two  flour  mills  in  the  United  States  grind  Canadian  wheat 
m  bond.     Both  of  these  mills  are  located  in  the  Buffalo  district. 

Flour  exports  are  made  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  During  the 
four-year  period  1911-1914  the  Umted  Kingdom,  Hongkong,  ehipan, 
the  Netherlands,  Cuba  and  other  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  Brazil, 
and  Central  American  countries  took  the  bulk  of  the  flour  exported 
from  the  United  States.  Hongkong  is,  of  course,  an  important 
Chinese  seaport.  In  the  last  two  war  years  the  Allies  took  the  great 
bulk  of  flour  exports. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1919,  both  the  quantity  and 
value  of  flour  exports  were  larger  than  for  any  other  fiscal  year  in 
the  entire  history  of  the  country.  During  the  first  six  months  of  this 
fiscal  year  the  heavy  war  demand  stimulated  exportation.  The 
United  Kingdom  alone  took  practically  45  per  cent  of  the  total, 
France  and  Italy  combined  an  additional  25  per  cent,  while  the 
Netherlands  and  Cuba  were  the  only  other  countries  importing  large 
quantities. 

Be^nning  with  1920  there  have  been  important  changes  in  the 
distribution  of  flour  exports.  Exports  of  flour  to  the  United  Kingdom 
decreased  to  less  than  2,000,000  barrels  in  1923.  Exports  to  France, 
which  were  nearly  4,000,000  barrels  in  1919,  had  almost  disappeared 
by  1923;  in  fact  the  quantity  exported  to  France  in  the  latter  year 
was  so  small  that  it  was  not  shown  separately.  On  the  other  hand, 
exports  to  Germany,  which  were  negUgible  in  1919,  aggregated  almost 
2,000,000  barrels  in  1921,  over  1,500,000  barrels  in  1922,  and  a  little 
over  1,000,000  barrels  in  1923.  China,  including  Hongkong,  and 
the  PhiUppines,  which  purchased  large  quantities  of  ftour  m  the 
United  States  in  pre-war  years  but  bought  very  little  flour  during  the 
war,  became  important  customers  during  the  last  two  years.  Japan, 
which  was  a  large  pre-war  importer  of  Amwican  flour,  has  bought 
ver^  httle  since  the  war.  Cuba,  Haiti,  and  other  islands  of  the  West 
Indies  have  been  steady  customers  of  American  flour  mills.  Brazil 
is  the  only  South  American  country  that  is  now  buying  important 
quantities  of  flour  from  the  United  States.  Appendix,  Table  1, 
page  105,  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  flour  exports  bv  countries  of 
destination,  by  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  for  the  period  1919-1923. 


Chapter  III 
INVESTMENT  AND  WIOFITS 

Section  1.  Sonrce  of  information. 

The  information  covering  investment  and  profits  for  the  period 
1919-1922  was  secured  either  directly  trom  the  books  of  flour-milling 
concerns  by  the  commission's  examiners  or  was  furnished  by  the 
companies  on  report  forms  suppHed  by  the  commission.  In  order 
to  ascertain  the  facts  with  regard  to  both  large  and  small  mills 
report  forms  were  sent  to  all  mifls  reported  as  having  a  daily  capacity 
of  400  barrels  or  over,  and  in  some  cases  to  mills  of  much  smaller 
capacity.  Report  forms  were  sent  to  a  total  of  563  concerns  (oper- 
ating an  even  larger  number  of  mills),  and  returns  were  obtained 
from  228  companies.  Over  100  concerns  were  excused  from  making 
reports  for  various  reasons.  Nearly  one-half  of  this  number  had 
closed  down  or  were  no  longer  grinding  wheat,  and  50  others,  includ- 
ing some  important  concerns,  signified  their  willingness  to  furnish 
the  information  if  they  could  be  given  assistance  in  the  preparation 
of  their  reports.  This  requested  assistance  could  not  generally  be 
furnished  aue  to  lack  of  funds.  No  reply  was  received  from  about 
150  companies. 

Of  the  228  concerns  from  which  reports  were  secured  108  contained 
complete  information  covering  costs,  investment,  and  profits,  72 
furmshed  sufficient  information  covering  company  investaient  and 
profits,  while  48  either  covered  less  than  two  years  or  were  other- 
wise incomplete.  No  reports  were  used  in  the  data  presented  here, 
unless  they  covered  milling  operations  for  two  years  or  longer. 

The  report  forms  sent  to  the  flour-milling  industry  by  the  com- 
mission called  for  cost  statements,  as  well  as  balance  sheets  and 
profit-and-loss  statements.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  companies 
lumished  the  latter  without  including  any  cost  statements;  conse- 
•quently  the  data  for  investment  and  profits  cover  a  larger  number 
of  concerns  and  a  larger  proportion  of  the  industry  than  that  pre- 
sented for  costs.  In  1922,  lor  example,  the  companies  for  wmch 
investment  and  profits  are  shown  included  37  per  cent  of  the 
capacity  and  about  50  per  cent  of  that  year's  total  production. 

Section  2.  Attitude  of  tke  Millers*  National  Federation. 

Soon  after  the  commission  sent  its  report  form  to  flour-milling 
concerns  the  attorneys  for  the  Millers'  National  Federation  advised 
the  secretary  of  the  federation  regarding  the  course  to  pursue  with 
reference  to  the  commission's  inquiry.  In  submitting  their  opinion 
to  the  secretary  of  the  federation  the  attorneys  said  in  part:* 

You  will  thus  see  there  are  two  questions,  the  legal,  which  we  have  endeavored 
to  answer,  and  the  practical,  which  we  leave  to  each  miller  individually,  taking 
into  account  the  comparative  time,  trouble,  and  damage  of  answering  or  not 
answering  the  questionnaire,  or  affording  the  information  desired,  or  any  part 
of  it.  The  long  and  short  of  it  is  that  any  miller  has  a  right  to  refuse  to  answer 
the  questionnaire,  or  any  part,  and  to  afford  no  information  unless  he  chooses; 
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but  if  he  desires  to  accord  some  information  he  can  give  it  when,  how,  and  as 
he  pleases,  but  we  would  advise  that  under  no  circumstances  the  emissaries  or 
representatives  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  or  any  outsider,  be  given 
access  to  millers'  books,  papers,  or  documents,  or  be  permitted  to  take  any  infor- 
mation or  copies. 

Although  this  advice  was  given  wide  publicity,  practically  every 
company  requested,  including  the  memDers  of  the  federation,  dis- 
regarded it  and  cooperated  heartily  in  sending  in  the  data  requested 
or  in  assisting  the  commission's  examiners  in  the  preparation  of 
repoits.  They  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  their  breadth  of  vision 
in  voluntarily  cooperating  in  a  matter  oi  pubUc  service. 

Section  3.  Principal  milling  districts. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  inquiry  the  country  was  divided  into 
five  districts,  namely,  northwestern,  southwestern,  southeastern, 
central  and  eastern,  and  mountain  and  coast.  This  grouping  is 
primarily  a  geographical  one,  but  in  deciding  the  States  to  be  in- 
cluded in  each  group  consideration  was  also  given  to  the  character 
of  the  wheat  produced  in  those  States.  The  States  included  in  the 
northwestern  district  produce  chiefly  hard  spring  wheat,  most  of 
the  States  in  the  southwestern  district  raise  hard  winter  wheat 
mainly,  the  central  and  eastern  and  southeastern  groups  grow  soft 
winter  wheat,  while  the  Pacific  Coast  States  grow  mostly  white 
wheats. 

Usable  schedules  were  received  from  companies  operating  mills  in 
30  States  (including  the  District  of  Columbia),  consequently  only 
those  States  have  oeen  classified.  The  five  districts  discussed  in 
this  report,  with  the  States  included  in  each,  are  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

Table  7. — States  included  in  the  five  flour  milling  districts 


Northwestern 

Southwestern 

Southeastern 

Central  and  eastern 

Mountain  and  coast 

Iowa. 

Minnesota. 
Montana. 
North  Dakota. 
Wisconsin. 

Arkansas. 

Kansas. 

Missouri. 

Nebraska. 

Oklahoma. 

Texas. 

District  of  Colum- 
bia. 
Georgia. 
Kentucky. 
Maryland. 
North  Carolina. 
Tennessee. 
Virginia. 

IlUnois. 
Indiana. 
Ohio. 

New  York. 
New  Jersey. 
Pennsylvania. 

California. 

Colorado. 

Idaho. 

Oregon. 

rtf»h. 

Washington. 

These  five  districts  were  further  subdivided  into  two  groups  each 
according  to  whether  their  business  years  ended  June  30  or  Decem- 
ber 31,  or  approximately  those  dates. 

Section  4.  Flonr-mill  acconnts. 

When  the  commission's  report  form  was  sent  to  flour-milling  con- 
cerns some  of  the  millers  and  certain  trade  journals  complained  of 
the  amount  of  labor  and  time  which  would  be  required  to  compile  the 
information  requested.  A  number  of  companies  having  good 
accounting  records  returned  complete  schedules  within  a  few  days. 
In  order  to  ascertain  the  facts  they  were  asked  to  report  the  time 
required  to  compile  the  reports,  llie  time  reported  ranged  from  20 
to  48  hours  for  one  man.  The  commission's  examiners  visited  a 
number  of  the  larger  flour-milling  concerns  and  the  time  required  to 
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secure  complete  reports  was  about  the  same  as  that  reported  by  the 
above-mentioned  mills. 

It  was  difficult  to  secure  complete  reports  for  some  companies 
because  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  readily  the  actual  numoer  of 
bushels  and  the  value  of  the  purchases  of  wheat  that  went  into  the 
mill,  or  the  actual  number  of  oarrels  of  wheat  flour  produced.  The 
value  of  the  sales  for  some  companies  included  the  value  of  the  sales 
of  both  flour  and  feed.  In  sucn  cases  it  was  necessary  to  separate 
the  two  on  some  equitable  basis  or  to  ascertain  the  quantities  and 
values  from  the  invoices.  The  item  of  package  cost,  which  is  the 
largest  single  item  of  total  mill  cost  (see  p.  69)  except  wheat  was  not 
always  shown  separately  for  flour  and  feed.  Some  millers  charged 
interest  paid  into  their  milling  costs,  whereas  good  accounting  prac- 
tice excludes  all  interest  from  direct  manufacturing  cost  and  treats 
interest  actually  paid  as  a  financial  item  in  profit  and  loss. 

Section  5.  Method  of  computing  investments  and  profits. 

Investment. — The  investment  of  the  companies  covered  in  this 
report  is  shown  on  two  different  bases,  namely,  milling  investment 
and  company  investment.  The  mean  investment — that  is,  one-half 
of  the  sum  of  the  investment  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  each 
year — has  been  taken  as  the  investment  for  the  year.  In  the  case 
of  notes  payable,  however,  the  monthly  average  has  been  used  in- 
stead of  one-half  of  the  amount  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  3'^ear. 
Inventory  valuations  and  depreciation  charges  have  been  accepted 
as  reported  by  the  company.  The  two  diif erent  kinds  of  investment 
shown  are  as  follows : 

1.  Milling  invfstmcntj  which  is  the  investment  in  the  milling  busi- 
ness of  the  company  (it  being  impossible  to  separate  the  flour-milUng 
investment  from  total  milling  investment),  was  computed  from  the 
liabilities  side  of  the  balance  sheet,  and  consists  of  the  capital  stock, 
bonds,  other  borrowed  money,  surplus,  and  special  reserves,  such  as 
dividends  declared  and  not  paid,  and  reserves  for  contingencies  and 
for  Federal  taxes.  Appreciation  and  good  will  were  deducted  to 
get  the  actual  investment  of  the  company.'  From  the  figure  thus 
obtained  outside  investments  were  deducted  to  obtain  the  milling 
investment  of  the  company.  Reserves  for  depreciation  and  bad  debts 
were  treated  as  deductions  from  plant  account  and  accounts  receiv- 
able, respectively. 

2.  Company  investment j  which  is  the  investment  that  the  stock- 
holders collectivelv  as  a  company  have  in  the  business,  was  obtained 
by  deducting  the  bonds  and  other  borrowed  money  from  the  milling 
investment,  but  adding  back  thereto  the  outside  investments. 

Income. — The  operating  profit  of  the  company  from  its  flour-milhng 
business  was  obtained  by  deducting  the  cost  of  sales  (including  selling 
expense)  from  the  value  of  flour  sold.  The  profit  on  feed  was  treated 
as  a  credit  to  costs,  and  hence  was  taken  up  in  the  cost  of  sales.  The 
profit  or  loss  on  coarse  grains  and  on  the  other  activities  of  the  com- 
pany was  added  to  or  deducted  from  its  operating  profit  to  obtain  the 
profits  from  its  milling  business.     Inasmuch  as  two  kinds  of  invest- 

•  In  the  case  of  one  important  company  its  various  subsidiary  milling  companies  paid  rentals  to  the 
holding  company  for  the  mills  they  operated,  so  that  to  enable  a  segregation  of  the  mill  operations  geograph- 
ically tlie  total  investment  was  divided  among  the  several  mills;  appropriate  adjustments  were  made  with 
respect  to  the  rentals  in  their  income  aooounts.  Similar  adjustments  were  also  made  for  two  other 
companies. 
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ment  are  shown,  two  kinds  of  profits  corresponding  thereto  were 
computed  as  follows : 

1.  Milling  net  income  j  which  is  the  profit  received  by  the  company 
from  all  sources  except  outside  investments,  was  used  for  computing 
return  on  milling  investment.  To  obtain  the  milUng  profit,  all  the 
miscellaneous  gains  and  losses  (before  deducting  interest  on  bonds 
and  other  borrowed  money)  were  added  to  or  deducted  from  the 
total  operating  profit  of  the  company  according  to  whether  they 
showed  a  gain  or  a  loss.  The  income  from  outside  investments  was 
then  deducted  to  obtain  the  milhng  profit. 

2.  Company  vrojit,  which  is  the  net  income  that  accrues  to  the 
stockholders  collectively  as  a  company  before  the  pajmient  of  income 
or  profits  taxes,  was  obtained  by  deducting  the  interest  on  bonds  and 
other  borrowed  money  from  the  milling  profit  and  adding  back  thereto 
the  income  from  outside  investments. 

Milling  investment  and  profits  are  shown  for  108  different  com- 
panies (107  being  the  maximum  in  any  one  year),  whereas  the  com- 
pany investment  and  profits  are  shown  for  182  different  com- 
panies (173  being  the  maximum  in  any  one  year). 

Section  6.  Monthly  flnctnations  in  borrowed  funds. 

Considerable  amounts  of  borrowed  money  are  used  in  the  milling 
business.  These  are  largely  short  term  loans  and  fluctuate  from 
month  to  month,  being  lowest  in  the  middle  of  the  calendar  year 
when  the  quantities  of  wheat  and  flour  carried  on  hand  by  the 
milling  companies  are  lowest. 

The  monthly  fluctuations  of  121  flour  milling  companies  are 
shown  in  the  following  table: 

Table  8. — Monthly  borrowings  of  121  flour  miUing  companies^  1919-1921 


Month 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Angint ... 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Averages 


1919 


$84,681,316 

77, 619, 121 

83, 151, 237 

75, 335, 657 

53,847,413 

34,402,057 

47,853,879 

90,862,680 

123, 795, 217 

134,  378, 724 

144,  503, 723 

148,443,655 


91, 572, 890 


1920 


$147,936,760 
133, 385, 419 
110,157,927 
95,451,805 
74, 267, 170 
55,583,758 
53, 786, 181 
69, 047, 228 
78, 078, 959 
89, 367, 667 
88, 870,  798 
82, 991, 562 


89.076,269 


1921 


$72,924,435 
64, 147, 932 
52, 382,  761 
40^446,027 
33, 689, 192 
29,822,668 
32,361,62$ 
41,430,256 
55,087,207 
62,044,683 
00,649,864 
67,829,516 


60^222.171 


Total 


$305,542,611 
275, 152, 472 
246,«91.926 
211, 233, 489 
161,803,775 
119,808,373 
134,001,683 
191,340.164 
256,911,883 
285, 781, 074 
293,924,385 
289,264,732 


23^871,331 


Index 
numbers 


132 

119 

106 

tt 

70 

62 

« 

83 

111 

124 

127 

126 


100 


The  above  table  shows  that  for  the  three  years  combined  the  lowest 
borrowings  were  in  June  and  July,  and  that  May,  June,  July,  and 
August  were  the  four  lowest  months.  During  each  year  there  was  a 
wide  variation  between  the  highest  and  lowest  months.  The  largest 
monthly  total  for  the  three  years  combined  was  155  per  cent  greater 
than  that  for  the  smallest  montlily  total.  The  three-year  fluctuations 
are  probably  fairly  representative,  for  part  of  the  period  wheat  prices 
were  very  high  and  part  of  the  perioa  they  were  low.  In  times  of 
hi^h  prices,  of  course,  the  amount  of  money  borrowed  to  carry  high- 
priced  grain  and  liigh-priced  flour  would  naturally  be  larger  than 
when  wheat  prices  are  low. 
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The  table  shows  that  for  the  three  years  combined  the  borrowings 
were  heaviest  during  the  six  months  beginning  with  September  and 
lightest  during  the  preceding  six  months. 

Section  7.  Milling  investment,  net  income,  and  rate  of  retnm. 

As  has  already  been  shown  (sec.  5),  the  milling  investment  was 
obtained  by  deducting  the  outside  investments  from  the  total  invest- 
ment. The  effect  of  the  inclusion  of  outside  investments  on  the 
investment,  net  income,  and  rate  of  return  of  the  milling  companies 
would  be  so  slight  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  at  length  both 
total  investment  and  milling  investment  and  the  return  on  each. 
As  the  milling  investment  is  the  investment  of  special  interest  to 
the  millers  and  those  studying  the  milling  business,  brief  mention 
only  is  made  of  the  total  investment,  the  main  discussion  beine  based 
upon  the  milling  investment,  net  income,  and  rate  of  return  tnereon. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  return  on  outside  investments,  however, 
and  the  effect  of  outside  investments  on  the  milling  investment  of 
the  milling  companies.     Tliis  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Table  9. — Net  income  for  total,  outside,  and  miUing  investment,  and  rate  of  return^ 

1919-1922 


Item 

Investment 

Net  income 

Rate  of 
return 

Total  investment 

1919 

$181,2r>.'),023 
13, 753, 043 

$24, 362, 876 
1,012,766 

Percent 
13.4 

Outside  investment                                                             

7.4 

# 

Milling  investment.. 

167,511,980 

23,350,110 

13.9 

Total  investment.......... 

1920 

215,161,967 
12,  267, 592 

30, 678, 329 
535,776 

14.3 

Outside  investment     .  .                                          -  -- 

44 

Milling  investment.. 

202,894,375 

30, 142, 553 

14.9 

Total  investment . 

1921 

176, 785, 756 
12, 088, 699 

3,465,091 
877,490 

2.0 

Outside  investment -- --      

7.3 

Milling  investment.. 

164.697,057 

2,587.601 

1.6 

ToW  investment       ^  »... 

1922 

162,361,263 
14,264,871 

17,314,031 
1,211,389 

la? 

Outside  investment 

&5 

MiUing  investment.. 

148,096,392 

10^102.642 

lao 

'''otrt  inviofltiiw>nt.  ^>...... 

1919-1922 

735,574,009 
52, 374, 2a5 

75,820,327 
3,637,421 

las 

Outside  investment ..-.               -    -         - 

8.9 

lif  flling  investment. . 

683,199,804 

72.182,906 

lae 

TTie  above  table  shows  that  the  inclusion  of  outside  investments 
exerted  on  the  whole  an  unimportant  influence  upon  the  rate  of 
return  except  in  1921.  In  every  year  its  effect  was  to  reduce  slightly 
the  rate  of  return,  except  in  the  poor  year  of  1921,  when  its  effect  was 
to  increase  it  from  1.6  per  cent  to  2  per  cent.  This  was  due  to  the 
fact  that,  although  the  outside  investments  were  less  than  7  per  cent 
of  the  total  investment  in  that  year,  the  rate  of  return  thereon  was 
7.3  per  cent,  as  compared  with  1.6  per  cent  on  the  milling  investment 
alone.    In  fact,  the  surprising  feature  disclosed  by  a  study  of  ihe 
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outside  investments  is  the  high  rate  of  return  in  every  year  except 
1920,  when  it  was  only  4.4  per  cent.  In  the  other  three  years  it 
varied  from  7.3  per  cent  in  1921  to  8.5  per  cent  in  1922,  with  an 
average  for  the  period  of  6.9  per  cent.  Many  of  the  companies 
had  large  holdings  of  Liberty  bonds  on  which  they  received  approxi- 
mately 4}  per  cent  interest.  The  large  return  shown  abovo  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  two  of  the  companies  m  the  northwestern  district  had 
very  large  returns  from  other  outside  investments. 

Section  8.  Milling  investment,  net  income,  and  rate  of  retam,  by  dis- 
tricts. 

The  method  of  arriving  at  the  milling  investment  and  net  income 
was  described  in  section  5.  The  investment  showed  a  marked 
increase  in  1920  over  1919,  but  there  was  a  considerable  decrease  in 
both  1921  and  1922  over  the  high  year  of  1920.  In  fact,  in  most  of 
the  districts  the  invest msnt  in  1922  was  less  than  in  1919. 

The  return  on  investment  for  all  districts  combined  showed  an 
increase  in  the  prosperous  year  1920  over  1919,  although  the  com- 
panies with  a  business  year  closing  December  31  showed  a  very 
marked  decline,  as  shown  by  the  following  statement: 


All  districts 

Northwestern 

Southwestern 

Year 

June 

De- 
cember 

Aver- 
age 

June 

Oe- 

ecmber 

Aver- 
age 

June 

De- 
cember 

Aver- 
age 

1919 

Per  cent 

13.4 

16.8 

1.3 

10. » 

Per  cent 

16.6 

3.1 

3.2 

10.9 

Per  cent 

13.9 

14.9 

1.6 

10.9 

Per  cent 

13.7 

15.5 

5.1 

13.4 

Per  cent 

>.2 
6.5 

Per  cent 
13.7 
14.7 

4.7 
12.9 

Per  cent 
15.1 
20.6 

•2.4 
9.3 

Per  cent 

21.0 

6.8 

6.6 

9.4 

Per  cent 

16.7 

17.7 

«.8 

9.3 

1920- 

1921 

1922 

>  Loss. 


This  decline  in  the  returns  from  the  milling  business,  in  the  case 
of  the  companies  with  a  business  vear  closing  June  30,  was  not 
reflected  until  1921,  when  they  barely  showed  a  profit,  whereas  the 
December '31  companies  in  1921  showed  a  profit,  although  a  small 
one,  which  was  practically  the  same  as  for  tne  previous  year.  This 
situation  was  due  to  conditions  in  the  wheat  flour  markets.  Export 
wheat,  for  instance,  reached  its  highest  price  in  May,  1920,  and  then 
a  steady  decline  set  in  which  lasted  (with  only  a  few  upturns)  for 
a  year  and  a  half,  when  the  price  was  only  a  little  more  than  a  third 
of  that  of  May,  1920.  This  great  decline  was  naturally  reflected 
in  heavy  inventory  losses,  particularly  in  flour,  and  generally  resulted 
in  an  actual  loss  on  the  year's  operations  in  which  the  greatest  de- 
cline took  place.  In  1922  when  prices  were  more  stable  both  groups 
of  companies  showed  a  profit,  which  was  10.9  per  cent  in  each  case. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  milling  investment,  net 
income,  and  rate  of  return  for  108  different  comj)anies  (maximum  in 
any  one  year  107)  engaged  in  the  flour  miUing  business,  by  districts: 
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Table  10. — MiUing  investment,  net  income,  and  rate  of  return,  hy  districts,  1919-1922 


Number 
of  com- 
panies 

Investment 

Net  income 

Rate  of  return 

Distrid 

Per  cent 

Rank 

1919 
Northwestern..--. --— -- - 

26 
41 
9 
13 
12 

$74,943,237 
39, 913, 773 
10, 526, 724 
17, 334, 274 
24,793,972 

$10,287,051 
6, 658. 062 
1,377,W2 
2,078,201 
2,949,154 

13.7 
16.7 
13.1 
12.0 
11.9 

2 

Southwestern...... .. - 

1 

Southeastern..       _. .. ........... 

3 

Cpntral  and  cftstern  ........ ... - 

4 

fountain  and  coast        ....................... 

5 

Total 

101 

167,511,980 

23,350,110 

13.9 

1020 
Northwestern..-.. 

27 
43 
9 
13 
13 

91, 701, 468 
52, 846, 622 
10,045,854 
17,982,784 
30,317,647 

13, 452.  624 

9,331,007 

310,228 

1, 520,  784 

5,627.912 

14.7 

17.7 

3.1 

a5 

18.2 

3 

Southwestern 

2 

Southeastern                    .  

5 

Central  and  eastern 

l^fountain  and  coast           ...  ... ........... 

4 
1 

Total 

105 

*  202,894,375 

30,142,553 

14.9 

1921 
Northwestern 

26 
45 
9 
13 
14 

71,823,226 
45,646,555 
7, 693, 273 
15, 794,  757 
23, 739, 246 

3,408,693 

1129,622 

»  53, 924 

447, 213 

>  1,084,759 

4.7 
>0.3 
»0.7 

2.8 
»4.6 

1 

Southwestern ...        

3 

Southeastern 

4 

Central  and  eastern  .  ..          .. .. ... 

2 

Mountain  and  coast... 

5 

Total 

107 

164,697,057 

2,587,601 

1.6 

1922 
Northwestern... 

26 
44 

9 
10 
12 

64,094,693 
41,098,184 
7,081,047 
12.711,194 
23,111,274 

8,285,709 
3, 815, 674 
1,  109, 622 
821,  258 
2,070.379 

12.9 
9.3 

15.7 
6.5 
9.0 

2 

Southwestern...... . .- 

3 

Southeast<^rn ... 

1 

Central  and  eastern. .. . . 

5 

Mountain  and  coast..... 

4 

Total 

101 

148,096,392 

16, 102, 642 

ia9 

1919-1922 
Northwestern 

302,562,624 

179, 505, 134 

35, 346, 898 

63,823.009 

101,962,139 

35,434,077 

19, 675, 121 

2, 743, 566 

4,867,456 

9,462,686 

11.7 
11.0 

7.8 
7.6 
9.3 

1 

Southwestern 

2 

Southeastern 

4 

Central  and  eitstern 

5 

Mountain  and  coast 

i.::::::::: 

8 

Total  

683, 199, 804 

72,182,906 

lae 

I  Loss. 


The  above  table  shows  an  average  return  for  all  districts  combined 
of  13.9  per  cent  in  1918,  14.9  per  cent  in  1920,  1.6  per  cent  in  the 
bad  year  of  1921,  and  a  recovery  to  10.9  per  cent  in  1922.  The 
highest  rate  of  return  was  in  a  different  district  in  each  year,  south- 
western in  1919,  mountain  and  coast  in  1920,  northwestern  in  1921, 
and  southeastern  in  1922.  Conditions  were  more  stable,  however, 
in  the  large  producing  northwestern  district,  which  showed  next 
to  the  highest  rate  of  return  in  1919  and  1922,  was  third  in  1920, 
and  was  highest  in  the  very  poor  year  of  1921,  with  returns  of  13.7, 
12.9,  14.7,  and  4.7  per  cent,  respectively.  In  1921  only  one  other 
district  showed  a  profit,  the  central  and  eastern,  with  a  return  of 
2.8  per  cent.  The  other  three  districts  showed  losses,  varving 
from  4.6  per  cent  in  the  mountain  and  coast  district  to  0.7  and  0.3 
per  cent  in  the  southeastern  and  southwestern  districts,  respec- 
tively. 
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Section  9.  Milling  investment,  net  income,  and  rate  of  return,  by 
principal  States. 

The  two  most  important  flour  milling  States  are  Minnesota  and 
Kansas,  although  New  York,  Ilhnois,  and  Missouri  are  abo  large 
producers  of  flour.  A  study  of  the  return  on  investment  in  these 
two  States  as  compared  with  the  country  as  a  whole  is  consequently 
of  special  mterest.  The  net  income  for  these  two  States  for  the  period 
is  practically  three-fifths  of  the  net  income  for  all  districts,  whereas 
the  investment  is  only  a  httle  more  than  half  of  the  total  investment 
for  all  distncts,  so  the  rate  of  return  for  the  two  States  is  somewhat 
hi^er  than  the  return  for  all  districts  combined. 

The  following  table  shows  the  miUing  investment,  net  income,  and 
rate  ^  return  for  the  companies  covered  in  the  States  of  Minnesota 
and  Kansas,  compared  with  all  other  States. 

Table  U—Maiing  investment,  net  income,  and  rate  of  return  for  the  States  of 
Minnesota  and  Kansas,  compared  with  all  other  States,  1919-t922 


State 

Number 
of  com- 
panies 

Investment 

Net  income 

Rate  or 
return 

1919 
Minnesota 

33 

17 

m,  361. 401 
15,057,345 

$10,234,094 
2.570,524 

Per  eaU 

Kansas 

13w8 

17. 1 

Aliove  States 

40 

61 

89,418,746 
78,093,234 

12,804,618 
10, 545, 492 

other  States 

14.3 

13.5 

Total 

101 

167,511,960 

23,35^110 

13.9 

1920 
Minnesota 

24 

17 

91, 089, 650 
16, 872,  233 

13,481,828 
4,038,765 

Kansas 

14.8 

33.0 

Above  States 

41 
64 

107, 961. 883 
94,932.493 

17, 520.  503 
12.621.960 

Other  States 

I6l  2 

13.3 

Total 

105 

202, 894, 375 

30. 142,  553 

14.9 

1021 
Minnesota 

34 

17 

71,3.'50.43« 
14, 656, 632 

3,411,477 
231,001 

Kansas 

4.8 

1.6 

Above  States 

41 
66 

86,007,068 
78,689,989 

3,642,568 
>  1,054. 967 

Other  States 

13 

*  1.3 

Total 

107 

164, 607, 057 

2.587.601 

1.0 

1022 
Minnesota 

34 

17 

63, 635, 281 
14,674,443 

8.281.873 
1. 394. 193 

13.0 

&8 

Above  States 

41 
60 

78. 309.  704 
69.  78«.  688 

9, 576, 066 
6.536.576 

Other  States 

13.3 

0.4 

Total 

101 

148,096,392 

16.102.642 

10.0 

1919-1922 
Minnesota 

300,436,748 
61,260^653 

36,409,272 
8. 134, 573 

T 

Kansas i 

11.8 

13.3 

Above  States 

361. 697, 401 
321,502,408 

43,543,845 
28,639.061 

Other  States 

12.0 

8.0 

Total 

683,199.804 

72. 182;  906 

10L8 

>Loss. 
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The  above  table  shows  that  the  rate  of  return  for  Kansas  flour 
mills  averaged  sUghtly  higher  than  for  Minnesota.  For  1919,  1920, 
and  1921  each  of  these  States  averaged  higher  than  all  other  States 
combined.  In  1922  Minnesota  showed  a  mgher  rate  of  return  than 
the  other  States,  whereas  Kansas  was  lower. 

The  State  of  Minnesota  is  the  predominant  flour-producing  State 
of  the  country,  and  the  rate  of  return  for  that  State  is  practically 
the  same  as  for  the  whole  northwestern  district,  as  reported  to  the 
commission.  The  rate  of  return  varied  from  4.8  per  cent  in  the  poor 
year  of  1921  to  14.8  per  cent  in  the  year  1920,  the  other  two  years 
being  13  per  cent  or  over. 

The  State  of  Kansas,  which  is  the  second  most  important  flour- 
producing  State  in  the  country  and  the  most  important  in  the  south- 
western district,  shows  considerable  fluctuation  in  its  rate  of  return 
on  investment.  It  increased  from  17.1  per  cent  in  1919  to  23.9  per 
cent  in  the  very  prosperous  year  of  1920,  slumping  badly  the  next 
year  to  1.6  per  cent,  but  recovering  to  8.8  per  cent  in  1922. 

The  other  28  States  of  the  coimtry  covered  by  this  table  showed 
practically  the  same  rate  of  return  in  1919  and  1920,  averaging  a  Uttle 
more  than  13  per  cent.  In  the  bad  year  of  1921  they  showed  a  loss 
of  1.3  per  cent,  but  the  next  year  showed  a  profit  of  9.4  per  cent. 

Section  10.  Milling  investment,  net  income,  and  rate  of  return,  by 
investment  gronps. 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  relation  of  the  size  of  invest- 
ment and  uie  rate  of  return,  the  five  districts  have  been  reclassified 
into  five  groups  on  the  basis  of  investment  of  the  different  companies, 
as  follows:  (1)  Those  with  an  investment  of  less  than  $250,000,  (2) 
investments  of  $250,000  to  $500,000,  (3)  investments  ranging  from 
$500,000  to  $1,000,000,  (4)  investments  from  $1,000,000  to  $2,000,000, 
and  (5)  companies  with  an  investment  of  $2,000,000  and  over.  The 
differences  in  the  rate  of  return  for  the  different  investment  groups  in 
most  years  is  surprisingly  small,  although  in  1920  and  1921  the  lowest 
investment  group  made  the  poorest  showing. 

10387^**-S.  Doc.  130— 68-lt 1 
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The  following^  table  shows  the  milling  investment,  net  income,  and 
rate  of  return,  by  investment  groups: 

Table  12. — Milling  investment,  net  income,  and  rate  of  return  by  invcMment  groups 

1919-1922 


Group 


1919 
Under  $250,000 

$250,000  to  $500,000 , 

$600,000  to  $1,000,000 

$1,000,000  to  $2,000,000 

$2,000,0U)  and  over 


Total. 


1929 


Under  $2.50,000 

$250,000  to  $.500,000 

$500,000  to  $1,000,000... 
$1,000,(X)0  to  $2,000,000. 
$2,000,000  and  over 


Total. 


1921 


Under  $250,000 

$250,000  to  $500,000 

$500,000  to  $1,000,000... 
$1,000,1)00  to  $2,«X)0,4)00. 
$2,000,000  and  over 


Number 
of  com- 
panies 


22 

as 

22 

14 

17 


101 


18 
30 
21 
18 
18 


105 


Investment 


|4.0M,099 

8, 7W>.  903 

15, 392, 070 

19,525.175 

119, 792, 733 


167,511,960 


Net  income 


$763,871 

1,290,236 

2,771,510 

3,02H,  KW 

15,  49b,  340 


23,350,110 


3, 244, 947 

10, 54S.  600 

15,077,009 

24,916,058 

148,508,761 


202,894,375 


62,823 

1,039.517 
2,  578,  5'Jl 

3, 402,  :m 

23,069,288 


30, 142, 553 


24 

30 
23 
12 
18 


3,905,572 

10, 676, 493 

16, 8*3, 387 

14,389,014 

118,832,591 


Total. 


1U22 


Under  $250,000 

$250,000  to  $:)00,000 

$500,000  to  $1,000,000... 
$1,000,000  to  $2,UU0,0iJ0. 
$2,000,000  and  over 


Total. 


1919-1922 

Under  $250,000 

$250,000  to  .$.500,000 

$500,000  to  $1,000,000 

$1,000,000  to  $2,000,000. 

$2,000,000  and  over 


107 


164,697.057 


1  210, 780 

13,208 

1447,480 

»  58, 330 

8,290,983 


2,587.601 


24 
28 
22 
13 

14 


101 


3,814,306 

9, 736,  OJO 

15, 786, 138 

17,  '2m,  ti76 

101,490,272 


148,096.392 


319, 349 

990.340 

1,821,471 

1, 224, 419 

11,747,063 


Kate  of  return 


Per  cent 


ia6 
14.8 
18.0 
15.  5 
12.9 


13.9 


1.6 

9.9 

16.4 

13.7 

15.5 


Rank 


1 
4 

2 
3 
5 


6 
4 

1 
3 
2 


14.9 


>5.4 

.1 

12.6 

1    .4 

2.8 


1.6 


16. 102. 642 


Total. 


15,060.924 
39. 660. 996 
63, 748,  tJ04 
76, 098, 923 
488,624,357 


683,199,804 


925.263 

3, 333, 301 

6,  724,  «»2 

7, 6%.  576 

53,603,674 


72,182,906 


8.4 
10.2 
11.5 

7.1 
11.6 


10.9 


&1 

a4 

10.5 
10.0 
11.0 


10.6 


5 
2 
4 
3 
1 


4 

3 
2 
5 
1 


5 
4 

2 
3 
1 
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In  1919  the  group  with  an  investment  of  less  than  $250,000  showed 
the  highest  profit,  18.6  per  cent,  while  in  the  two  following  years  it 
showed  the  lowest  return,  1.6  per  cent  and  a  loss  of  5.4  per  cent,  and 
in  1922  it  had  next  to  the  lowest  return,  8.4  per  cent.  It  also  showed 
the  lowest  return  for  the  period  with  an  average  of  6.1  per  cent.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  group  with  the  liighest  investment,  $2,000,000 
and  over,  which  showed  the  lowest  return  in  1919  had  the  highest 
rate  of  return  in  1921  and  1922,  with  2.8  and  11.6  per  cent,  respec- 
tively, and  was  second  in  1920,  with  15.5  per  cent.  This  group  with 
large  investment  was  apparently  better  fortified  to  withstand,  poor 
years  in  business.  For  the  four-vear  period  it  showed  a  sligntly 
higher  rate  of  return  than  any  other  group,  with  an  average  of  11 
per  cent.  The  group  with  an  investment  ranging  from  $500,000  to 
$1,000,000  made  the  second  best  showing,  with  an  average  of  10.5 


per  cent  for  the  four-year  period,  although  there  was  a  loss  of  2.6 
per  cent  in  the  poor  year  1921.  The  other  two  groups  showed  aver- 
age profits  of  10  per  cent  or  less,  while  the  average  for  all  groups  vvas 
10.6  per  cent. 

The  following  table  compares  the  true  and  simple  average  rates  of 
profit: 

Table  13. — Comparison  between  the  true  and  simple  average  rate  of  profit  on  the 

milling  investment  by  profit  groups,  1919-1922 


Investment  group 

True 

average 

rate  of 

profit 

Simple 

average 

rate  of 

profit 

Under  $250,000 

1919 

PerceiU 

18.6 
14.8 
18.0 
15.5 
12.9 

Percent 

18.5 

$250,000  to  $500,000 

15.5 

$500,000  to  $1 ,000.000 

18.4 

$1,000,000  to  $2.1100.000 

16.8 

$2,000,000  and  over 

V 

13.7 

Total 

13.9 

16.7 

1920 

Under  $250,000 

1.6 

9.9 
16.4 
13.7 
15.5 

.8 

$250,0U)  to  $500,000 

lao 

$.500,000  to  $1,000.0<  10 

15.7 

$1,000,000  to  $2,oo;»  000 

14.1 

$2,000,000  and  over 

15.8 

Total 

14.9 

11.4 

1921 

Under  $250,000 

.  >5.4 

.1 

»2.6 

>.4 

2.8 

>9.4 

$250,000  to  $.500.000 

.7 

$500,000  to  $1.000,000 

>3  1 

$1,000,000  to  $2.(!00,000 

>.7 

$2,000,000  and  over 

2.0 

Total 

1.6 

>2.7 

19-22 

Under  $250.000 

8.4 
10.2 
11.5 

7.1 
11.6 

6u5 

$2.'50,000  to  $.500.000 

10  0 

$600,000  to  $1.000.000 

12.0 

$1,000,000  to  $2,000.000 

5.0 

$2,000,000  and  over 

11  5 

Total 

10.9 

9  3 

1919-1922 

Under  $250.000 

6.1 

8.4 

10.5 

10.0 

11.0 

3  8 

$250,000  to  $500.000 

9  I 

$500,001)  to  $i,ax),o(»o 

10.4 

$1,000,000  to  $2.000,000 

9.8 

$2,000,000  and  over -.      _  

10  8 

Total 

10.6 

8.5 

iLoss 


As  already  explained,  the  true  average  was  obtained  by  dividing 
the  aggregate  profits  of  the  companies  in  each  grouj)  by  tneir  aggre- 
gate mvestment,  while  the  simple  average  was  obtained  by  divicSng 
the  sum  of  the  rates  of  retmn  for  all  companies  in  a  group  by  the 
number  of  companies. 

When  the  true  average  is  liigher  than  the  simple  average,  it  was 
<iue  either  to  (1)  the  larger  companies  in  a  group  showing  higher 
iprQfits  than  the  intermeoiate  or  smaller  sized  ones,  or  (2)  certain 
£mall  companies  having  made  smaller  profits  or  larger  losses  than 
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were  shown  by  the  larger  companies,  and  when  the  opposite  is  the 
case  the  smaller  companies  were  either  (1)  generally  more  prosperous 
or  (2)  certain  larger  companies  had  small  profits. 

In  1919  the  simple  average  for  all  investment  groups,  excepting 
group  l,with  an  investment  under  $250,000,  was  somewhat  higher 
than  the  true  average  rate  of  profit.  In  that  year  the  smaller  and 
intermediate  size  companies  m  each  group  generally  had  higher 
profits  than  the  larger  companies.  For  all  companies  combined  the 
simple  average  was  16.7  per  cent  as  compared  With  13.9  per  cent 
for  the  true  average. 

In  1920  the  simple  average  for  group  1,  the  smallest  size  eroup, 
group  3,  the  intermediate  size  group,  and  for  all  groups  comoined, 
was  smaller  than  the  true  average.  That  is,  the  larger  companies 
in  those  groups  had  the  highest  rate  of  profit,  while  in  the  other 
groups  the  smaller  compames  had  the  highest  profits. 

In  1921  three  groups  showed  a  loss  for  the  true  average  and  four 
groups  and  all  companies  combined  showed  a  loss  based  on  the 
simple  average.  The  per  cent  of  loss  was  also  larger  for  each  group 
and  for  the  total  based  upon  the  simple  average.  As  a  rule,  only 
the  largest  companies  showed  a  profit. 

In  1922  the  true  average  was  slightly  higher  than  the  simple 
average  for  all  groups  excepting  the  intermediate  size  group  with 
investments  ranging  from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000. 

Section  11.  Killing  investment,  net  income,  and  rate  of  retnm,  by  pro- 
dnction  groups. 

For  the  period  1919-1922  the  true  average  rate  of  profit  was  some- 
what higher  than  the  simple  average  for  allgroups  combined  and  for 
each  group  excepting  group  2.  Appendix  Table  2  gives  a  compari- 
son of  the  true  and  simple  average  rate  of  return  by  size  groups  for 
each  milling  district. 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  relation  between  the  annual  vol- 
ume of  production  and  the  return  upon  investment,  the  companies  were 
placed  m  five  groups,  as  follows:  (1)  Companies  producing  less  than 
125,000  barrels,  (2)  companies  producing  from  125,000  to  250,000 
barrels,  (3)  companies  producing  from  250,000  to  500,000  barrels, 
(4)  companies  producing  from  500,000  to  1,000,000  barrels,  and  (5) 
companies  producing  1,000,000  barrels  or  over.  The  difference  in 
the  rate  of  return  for  different  groups  was  much  greater  than  was 
shown  when  the  companies  were  arranged  by  investment  groups. 
The  intermediate-sized  production  group  had  the  highest  average 
rate  of  return  for  the  four-year  period,  11.8  per  cent,  and  the  largest 
production  group  the  second  highest  average  rate  of  return,  11.5 
per  cent.  As  shown  on  page  36,  the  companies  having  the  largest 
investment,  as  a  group,  had  the  highest  four-year  average  return  on 
investment,  11  per  cent  as  compared  with  10.5  per  cent  for  those  with 
an  intermediate-sized  investment. 

The  following  table  shows  the  annual  production,  milling  invest- 
ment, net  income,  and  rate  of  return  by  production  groups,  1919-1922: 


Table  14. — Production^  investment,  earnings,  and  rate  of  return  by  production 

groups,  1919-1922 


Production  group  in  barrels 


1910 

Under  125.000 

125,000  to  250,000 

250,000  to  500,000 

800,000  to  1,000,000 

1,000,000  and  over 

Total 

1920 

Under  125,000. 

125,000  to  250.000 

250,000  to  500  'KJO 

500,000  to  l.OOil.OOO 

1,000,000  and  over 

Total 

1921 

Under  125,000 

125,000  to  2.50,000 

250,000  to  500,000 

500,000  to  1,000,000 

1,000,000  and  over 

Total 

1922 

Under  125,000 

125,000  to  2.50,000 

250,000  to  500,000 

500,000  to  l.OCO.OOO 

1,000,000  and  over 

Total 

1919-1922 

Under  128,000 

125,000  to  250,000 

250,000  to  500,000 

800,000  to  1,000,000 

1,000,000  and  over 

Orand  total . 


Production 


Investment 


Barrels 
2, 978. 833 
4,519,415 
6, 639, 522 
8,308,111 
27, 517, 196 


49, 963. 077 


3,448,521 
3, 470, 625 
8,082,287 
5, 003.  109 
31, 120, 310 


51, 184. 852 


$10,849,957 
15, 320, 017 
20, 265, 140 
28. 819, 684 
92, 257, 182 


167, 511, 960 


14,913,933 
13. 173. 916 
29,152.893 
20. 887, 539 
124, 766, 094 


202. 894.  375 


2,849,124 

4,483.209 

6, 847. 091 

4,  52;i,  493 

27, 531, 290 


46,234,207 


12,460,376 
16,416,476 
24, 001, 478 
19,022,320 
92,796,407 


164,697.057 


Income 


$1, 611,  S69 
2,257,940 
3,827,33o 
3, 703, 181 

11,950,064 


23,350,110 


769, 305 

1,  COH,  931 

5, 093, 454 

3.  175, 553 

19,  470, 310 


Bate  of 
return 


Per  cent 
14.9 
14.7 
18.9 
12.8 
13.0 


13.9 


5.3 
12.2 
17.5 
15.2 
15.6 


30, 142, 5,53 


14.9 


1694,929 

» 593, 930 

298,537 

1453,026 

4,030,949 


2, 587, 601 


15.6 
13.6 

1.2 
12.4 

4.3 


1.6 


2, 813, 447 
3, 340, 329 
8, 557,  779 
6, 309, 748 
29, 127, 002 


50, 148, 305 


9,678,888 
11,158,745 
22, 073,  703 
20,972,191 
84,212,865 


148, 096. 392 


725,798 

929,512 

2, 036,  313 

2,  643,  700 

9, 767, 313 


7.5 

8.3 

9.2 

12.6 

11.6 


16, 102, 642 


10.9 


12, 089, 925 

15,813,578 

30, 126, 079 

24, 204, 461 

115,295,798 


197, 530, 441 


47,903,154 
56, 069, 154 
95, 493, 214 
89, 701, 734 
394, 032, 548 


683,199,804 


2,438,743 
4, 200. 079 

11,255,640 
9,069,414 

45, 218, 656 


5.1 

7.5 

11.8 

10.1 

11.5 


72, 182, 906 


ia6 
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In  1919  the  companies  having  the  smallest  production  made  their 
best  showing  with  average  earnings  of  14.9  per  cent,  which  was 
exceeded  only  by  the  group  with  intermediate  production.  The 
two  groups  with  the  largest  production  had  the  smallest  rate  of 
return. 

In  1920  the  group  with  the  smallest  production  had  much  the 
smallest  return  on  investment,  only  5.3  per  cent.  The  intermediate 
size  group  had  the  highest  average  rate  of  return,  17.5  per  cent. 
The  two  largest  groups  ranked  second  and  third,  with  average 
earnings  in  excess  of  15  per  cent. 

As  already  pointed  out  the  year  1921  was  one  in  which  many 
companies  covered  lost  money.  When  grouped  on  the  basis  of  pro- 
duction only  two  groups,  the  largest  and  intermediate  size  groups, 
showed  a  profit,  the  latter  earning  1.2  per  cent  and  the  companies 
with  the  largest  production  4.3  per  cent.  The  group  with  the  next 
to  the  largest  production  and  the  two  groups  with  small  production 
all  showed  losses,  the  umount  of  the  loss  increasing  as  the  produc- 
tion decreased. 

In  1922  the  larger  companies  generally  had  the  highest  rates  of 
profit.     The  group  having  the  smallest  production  per  company 
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earned  7.5  per  cent,  while  the  rate  of  profit  increased  with  each  size 
group  to  12.6  per  cent  for  the  next  to  the  largest  companies,  and 
then  declined  to  11.6  per  cent  for  the  largest  production  group. 

Section  12.  Rate  of  return  on  investment,  by  companies. 

The  rate  of  return  hy  companies,  ranged  from  low  to  high  for 
each  of  the  four  years,  is  shown  in  Appendix  Table  3. 

The  range  for  the  year  1919  was  from  a  loss  of  11.1  per  cent  to  a 
profit  of  50.5  per  cent.  Only  two  companies  out  of  the  101  pre- 
sented showed  a  loss,  and  but  two  showed  a  profit  of  50  per  cent  or 
over.  A  profit  of  less  than  10  per  cent  was  shown  by  25  companies, 
while  74  companies  showed  a  profit  of  over  10  per  cent.  The  average 
was  13.9  per  cent. 

The  ran^o  for  the  year  1920  was  from  a  loss  of  51.4  per  cent  to 
a  profit  of  49.2  per  cent.  Twenty  companies  sliowed  a  loss.  A 
profit  of  less  than  10  per  cent  was  sho^vn  by  26  companies,  while 
59  companies  showed  a  profit  of  10  per  cent  or  over.  The  latter 
companies,  however,  were  large  enougn  to  not  only  offset  the  losses 
and  low  profits  of  the  first  group,  but  to  raise  the  profits  of  the  whole 
group  to  a  slightly  higher  figure  than  in  1919,  namely,  14.9  per  cent. 

The  range  m  the  rate  of  return  on  investment  in  1921  was  from 
a  loss  of  72.6  per  cent  to  a  profit  of  44.1  per  cent.  A  profit  of  less 
than  10  per  cent  was  shown  by  32  of  the  companies,  while  only  18 
companies  showed  a  profit  of  10  per  cent  or  over.  The  profit  shown 
by  the  50  companies  which  made  a  profit  was  barely  suflicient  to 
onset  the  losses  made  by  the  57  other  companies,  the  profit  for  the 
group  averaging  1.6  per  cent. 

The  range  in  the  rate  of  return  in  1922  varied  from  a  loss  of  32.4 
per  cent  to  a  profit  of  47.3  per  cent.  A  profit  of  less  than  10  per 
cent  was  shown  by  47  companies,  while  only  37  companies  showed 
a  higher  rate  of  return.  Seventeen  companies  showea  a  loss.  The 
average  rate  was  10.9  per  cent. 

Section  13.  Graphic  presentation  of  profits. 

The  rate  of  return  on  the  milling  investment  for  individual  com- 
panies covering  their  four  years'  business  for  the  period  1919-1922 
IS  shown  graphically  in  Chart  1,  opposite.  The  data  upon  which 
this  chart  is  based  are  given  in  Appendix  Table  4,  page  108.  The 
total  quantity  of  flour  produced  oy  these  companies  for  the  period 
was  197,530,441  barrels,  the  aggregate  earnings  $72,182,906,  and  the 
weighted  or  true  average  rate  of  return  10.6  per  cent. 

Tiie  companies  were  i)laced  in  the  following  five  groups,  depending 
on  the  size  .of  their  average  investment  for  the  period:  Group  1,  com- 
panies having  an  average  investment  of  under  S250,000;  Group  2, 
companies  wath  an  investment  of  from  .^250,000  to  $500,000;  Group 
3,  companies  with  an  average  investment  of  from  $500,000  to  $1,000,- 
000;  Group  4,  companies  with  an  average  investment  ranging  from 
$1,000,000  to  $2,000,000;  and  Group  5,  companies  having  an  average 
investment  of  $2,000,000  and  over.  The  group  in  which  each  com- 
pany is  placed  is  indicated  by  the  width  of  the  column  showing  the 
average  rate  of  return  upon  investment.  Group  1  having  the  nar- 
rowest column  and  Grouf)  5  the  widest.  The  companies  were  ar- 
ranged consecutively  from  the  greatest  loss  to  the  liighest  rate  of 
return.  The  range  for  the  four  years'  business  was  from  a  loss  of 
10.6  to  a  profit  of  40  per  cent. 
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COMPARISON  OF  THE  FOUR-YEAR  AVERAGE  RATES  OF  PROFIT 

ON  THE  MILLING  INVESTMENT 
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Most  of  the  companies  showing  a  loss  or  a  very  large  profit  ^ve^e 
small  ones.  Eleven  of  the  14  companies  showing  a  loss  and 
6  of  the  8  earning  20  per  cent  or  over  had  an  average  investment  of 
less  than  $500,000.  On  the  other  hand,  13  of  the  17  companies  hav- 
ing an  avera'^e  investment  of  $2,000,000  and  over  earnea  from  5  to 
15  per  cent  for  the  four  years.  The  following  statement  shows  the 
numher  of  companies  in  each  profit  group: 


Oroup 

Numher 
of  com- 
panies 

snowing 
loss 

Number  of  companies  showing  profit 

Under  5 
per  cent 

5  to  10 
percent 

10  to  15 
percent 

15  to  20 
per  cent 

20  to  40 
per  cent 

Total 

1 

7 

4 
3 

1 

6 
8 
4 
2 

1 

3 
8 
2 
3 
7 

2 
6 
9 
6 
6 

1 

2 
5 

I 

3 
3 
2 

22 

2-. 

'       ' 

31 

3 

24 

4 

14 

5 

17 

Total 

14 

21 

23 

29 

13                 « 

108 

Tlie  above  tabulation  and  the  chart  show  that  while  many  of  the 
smallest  companies  earned  less  than  5  per  cent  or  sustained  a  loss  on 
their  four  years'  business,  certain  small  companies  had  large  earnings. 
The  companies  of  intermediate  size  were  quite  evenly  distributed 
throughout  the  entire  range  of  profits. 

The  companies  showing  a  loss  had  2.5  per  cent  of  the  investment 
and  2.5  per  cent  of  the  production  for  the  four-year  period.  Those 
earning  less  than  5  per  cent  had  9.8  per  cent  of  the  investment  and 
7.7  per  cent  of  the  production.  The  companies  earning  from  5  to  10 
per  cent  had  31.7  per  cent  of  the  investment  and  29.8  per  cent  of  the 
production.  Companies  earning  from  10  to  15  per  cent  had  41.6 
per  cent  of  the  investment  and  42.1  per  cent  of  the  production. 
Companies  earning  from  15  to  20  per  cenX  had  12.9  per  cent  of  the 
investment  and  15.6  per  cent  of  the  production,  while  those  earning 
in  excess  of  20  per  cent  had  only  1.5  per  cent  of  the  investment  and 
2.3  per  cent  of  the  production.  Companies  having  30  per  cent  of  the 
total  investment  earned  8.1  per  cent  or  under  or  had  a  loss  for  the 
Tour  years,  companies  owning  two-thirds  of  the  investment  earned 
13  per  cent  or  under;  the  average  rate  of  profit  on  92  per  cent  of  the 
investment  was  16.2  per  cent  or  under,  while  companies  having  1 
per  cent  of  the  investment  earned  in  excess  of  25  per  cent. 

Section  14.  Company  investment,  net  income,  and  rate  of  return,  by 
districts. 

The  milling  investment  and  return  thereon  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed. The  company  investment  differs  from  the  milling  investment 
in  that  it  is  based  upon  the  money  put  into  the  business  by  the  stock- 
holders collectively  as  a  company,  or  earnings  accruing  to  them  and 
left  in  the  business.  Borrowed  funds  are  not,  of  course,  a  part  of  this 
investment.  The  return  upon  the  company  investment  was  higher 
than  upon  the  milling  investment  in  every  year  except  in  1921. 
This  was  partly  due  to  interest  paid  not  being  deducted  from  income 
in  the  case  of  return  on  milling  investment,  whereas,  in  the  case  of 
company  investment,  it  is  a  deduction  from  income.  It  was  also 
partly  due  to  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  the  investment.  (See 
sec.  5.) 
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The  following  table  shows  the  company  investment,  net  income 
and  rate  of  return,  by  districts,  for  the  same  companies  which  have 
already  been  discussed  in  the  case  of  milling  investment  and  return 
thereon : 


Table  15. 


-Company  investment,  net  income,  and  rate  of  return  for  companies 
reporting,  by  districts,  1919-1922 


District 

Investment 

Net  income 

Rate  of 
return 

1919 
Northwestern  district 

$47,536,260 

28, 262,  OM 

5,931,414 

9,856,206 

17,130,115 

$9,060,706 

6,821.502 

1,087,448 

1,588,192 

•     2,394,879 

Percent 

Southwestern  district 

19.1 

Southeastern  district "*'" 

20.6 

Central  and  eastern  district 

17.6 

Mountain  and  coast  district 

16.1 

14.0 

Total 

108,716,081 

19,902,727 

1&3 

loao 

Northwestern  district 

49,890.250 
33, 233. 824 
5,913,452 
10,453,510 
19, 733, 290 

10, 750. 942 

8,121,216 

6,066 

1,007,108 

6,012,521 

Southwestern  district ' 

21.5 

Southeastern  district 

24.4 

Central  and  eastern  district "" 

.1 

Mountain  and  coast  district 

9.6 

25.4 

Total 

119,234,328 

24,807,853 

20.9 

1«S1 
Northwestern  district. 

49,771,648 
34,929,097 
5,334,568 
10,385,510 
21,161,390 

2,340.867 

•997,680 

•225,738 

110,912 

•1,406,784 

Southwestern  district 

4.7 

Southeastern  district .                  "" 

'29 

Central  and  eastern  district 

•4.2 

Mountain  and  coast  district 

1.1 

•6.6 

Total 

121,582,813 

'178,423 

'  .1 

1922 
Northwestern  district 

60,489,727 

32,789,436 

5,327,880 

8,850,854 

20,504,466 

8,252,001 

3,274,044 

988,311 

648,774 

1.678,876 

Southwestern  district 

16.3 

Southeastern  district 

10.0 

Central  and  eastern  district 

18.5 

Mountain  and  coast  district 

6.2 

^                        -      ._-.. 

8.2 

Total 

117,071,362 

14,742,006 

12.6 

1910-1922 
Northwestern  district 

107.687,885 

129, 214, 991 

22,  507,  314 

39,555,082 

78,  529, 280 

80,404,516 

16,219,082 

1,806.087 

3,254,966 

7, 679, 492 

Southwestern  district 

16.4 

Southeastern  district 

12.6 

Central  and  eastern  district 

8.0 

Mountain  and  coast  district 

8.2 

9.8 

Grand  total 

467,494,532 

59,364,163 

127 

•  Loss. 


The  above  table  shows  an  average  rate  of  return  on  company 
mvestment  for  the  four-year  period  of  12.7  per  cent,  as  against  a 
return  of  10.6  per  cent  on  the  milling  investment  for  the  same  com- 
panies. The  return  varied  from  a  loss  of  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  in 
1921  to  a  profit  of  20.9  per  cent  in  1920.  The  northwestern  district 
showed  the  highest  average  rate  of  return  for  the  whole  period 
15.4  per  cent,  although  it  had  the  highest  rate  in  only  one  year' 
the  poor  year  of  1921.  The  southwestern  district  had  the  second 
highest  average  rate  of  return  for  the  period,  although  it  was  highest 
ui  1919  only.  In  fact  the  highest  rate  of  return  was  shown  by  a 
dilferent  district  in  each  of  the  f  )ur  years.  Although  the  south- 
eastern district  had  the  highest  rate  of  return  in  1922,  for  the  whole 
period  It  showed  the  lowest  return  of  any  of  the  districte.  8  ner 
cent.  *^ 


In  only  one  year  was  a  loss  shown  for  any  district,  but  in  that 
year,  1921,  three  districts  showed  losses  varying  from  2.9  per  cent 
in  the  southwestern  district  to  6.6  per  cent  in  the  mountain  and 
coast  district,  the  latter  having  had  tne  highest  rate  of  return  in  the 
previous  year.    A  loss  was  registered  by  all  districts  combined  in  1921. 

In  adclition  to  the  reports  covering  the  companies  which  have 
already  been  discussed  in  connection  with  the  milling  investment 
and  company  investment,  there  were  many  reports  \mich  did  not 
give  sufficient  detail  to  compute  the  rate  of  return  on  the  miUing 
investment,  but  which  did  contain  sufficient  information  to  compute 
it  for  company  investment.  These  reports  were  tabulated  and^the 
results  incorporated  with  the  results  already  shown  for  the  rate  of 
return  on  the  company  investment.  The  effect  was  to  lower  a 
httle  the  rate  of  return  shown  in  the  previous  table.  This  increased 
the  number  of  companies  from  a  maximum  of  107  in  a  single  year  to 

17u. 

The  following  table  shows  the  company  investment,  net  income, 
and  rate  of  return,  by  districts,  for  all  companies  from  which  reports 
usable  for  this  purpose  were  received. 

Table  16. — Company  investment,  net  income,  and  rale  of  return  for  aU  companies 

by  districts,  1919-1922  ' 


District 

Investment 

Net  income 

Rate  of 
return 

1910 
Northwestern  district .. 

$49,760,682 
43,626,249 

8, 639, 586 
20.647,618 
25. 024, 004 

$9,426,719 
8,800,451 
1,688,533 
3,  644,  273 
3,533,330 

Percent 
1&9 
20.2 
19.5 
17.2 
14.1 

Southwestern  district 

Southeastern  district 

Central  and  eastern  district 

Mountain  and  coast  district 

TotaL 

147, 698. 139 

26,993,306 

18.3 



1920 
Northwestern  district _. 

62,457,677 
49.962,665 
9,137,084 
21,430,257 
28, 393, 385 

10,994,425 

11,222,767 

560,521 

1,415,863 

7,434,131 

21.0 

22.5 

&1 

6.6 

26.2 

Southwestern  district 

Southeastern  district 

Central  aD<l  eastern  district 

Mountain  and  coast  district 

Total 

161.381,068 

31,627,707 

19  6 

1021 
Northwestern  district .. 

53,118,294 
52, 171, 779 
8,735,047 
22,250,112 
28,931,696 

2,185,895 

» 1,430, 662 

38,005 

186,269 

•3,359,865 

4.0 

«2L7 

.4 

1.4 

111.6 

Southwestern  district 

Southeastern  district . 

Central  and  eastern  district 

Mountain  and  coast  district 

Total 

165,206,928 

•2,703,196 

»1.« 

1922 
Northwestern  district 

5.3,804,784 
48,333,410 
8,362,446 
16,676,823 
27,042,520 

8,724,354 
4,669,996 
1,448,929 
1,131,014 
2,179,046 

16i2 
9.7 

17.3 
6l8 
&1 

Southwestern  district 

Boutheaitom  district 

Central  and  eastern  district 

Mountain  and  coast  district 

TotaL 

154,219,983 

18,153,339 

11.8 

1919-1922 
Northwestern  district 

209,141,437 

194,094,103 

34,874,163 

81,004,810 

109,391,605 

31,281,093 

23, 262, 552 

3,735.988 

6,004.881 

9, 786. 642 

1.1.0 

Southwestern  district . 

12.0 

10.7 

7.4 

&9 

Southeastern  district 

Central  and  eastern  district '. 

Mountain  and  coast  district ' 

Grand  total......... 

628. 506, 118 

74,071,156 

1L8 

1^ 
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The  above  table  shows  an  average  rate  of  return  for  the  period  of 
11.8  per  cent  as  against  a  return  of  12.7  per  cent  for  those  companies 
from  which  complete  schedules  were  received.  Of  course,  m  the 
case  of  individual  years  and  individual  districts  greater  differences 
were  shown,  but  there  are  no  striking  differences  by  years  for  all 
districts  combined  as  compared  with  the  previous  table.  In  1919 
they  were  the  same,  18.3  per  cent.  In  1920  the  rate  of  profit  was 
19.6  per  cent  for  the  173  companies,  instead  of  20.9  per  cent  for  the 
108  companies,  and  in  1921  the  loss  was  1.6  per  cent  for  the  173 
companies  and  0.1  per  cent  for  the  108  companies.  In  1922  there 
was  an  even  smaller  difference.  For  each  year  the  combined  results 
were  lower  than  those  previously  shown.  For  all  years  combined 
the  district  which  showed  the  largest  difference  in  rate  of  return  was 
the  southeastern  district,  which  showed  a  rate  of  10.7  per  cent  on 
this  basis,  instead  of  8  per  cent  as  given  in  the  previous  table. 

Section  15.  Cost  of  sales  and  profit  per  barrel. 

During  the  war  period  the  United  States  Grain  Corporation 
allowed  the  millers  a  profit  of  25  cents  a  barrel.  The  average  oper- 
ating profit  for  all  districts  combined  for  the  four-year  period  1019 
to  1922  was  $0.32  per  barrel,  which  resulted  in  a  milling  profit  of 
$0.36  per  barrel  and  the  company  profit  of  $0.30  per  barrel.  Ap- 
pendix Table  5,  page  109,  shows  the  quantity  of  flour  sold  and  the 
amounts  of  the  receipts,  the  cost  of  sales,  and  profits,  by  districts, 
1919-1922.  "  ... 

The  following  table  shows  the  cost  of  sales,  selling  expense,  value 
of  sales,  and  profit  per  barrel,  by  districts: 

Table  17. — Cost  of  sales,  value  of  sales,  operating  profit,  mi'ling  profit,  and  company 

profit  per  barrel,  by  districts,  1919-1922 


Cost  of  flour  sold 

Value 

of 
flour 
sold 

Oper- 
ating 
profit 

other 
gains 

or 
losses 

Milling 
profit 

Less 

intert^st 
paid! 

Com* 

District 

Cost  of 
sales 

Selling 
expense 

1 
Total 

1 

pany 
profit 

1919 
Northwestern             ........ 

$10. 10 

9.61 

10.34 

10.26 

9.49 

$0.29 
.15 
.17 
.22 
.09 

$10.39 

9.76 

10.51 

10.48 

9.58 

$10. 74 
10.26 
11.10 
11.08 
10.03 

$0.35 
.50 
.59 
.55 
.45 

$aoi 

.07 

».06 

.05 

.26 

$0.36 
.57 
.53 
.60 
.71 

$0.04 
.07 
.13 
.14 
.13 

$a32 
50 

Southwestern ..— . 

Southotistorn       -. ..... 

40 

Central  and  eastern. .... 

4A 

Mountain  and  coast 

n 

Total 

9.96 

.23 

iai9 

laei 

.42 

.05 

.47 

.07 

40 

1920 
Northwestern .... 

11.31 
10.50 
11.25 
11.25 
9.86 

.40 
.23 
.25 
.33 
.11 

11.71 
10.73 
11.50 
11.58 
9.97 

1Z12 
11.33 
11.70 
11.98 
10.49 

.41 
.60 
.20 
.40 
.52 

.07 
.11 
».05 
.06 
.54 

.48 
.71 
.15 
.46 
1.06 

.10 
.09 
.15 
.15 
.10 

38 

Southwestern ...—.... 

62 

Southeastern . 

Central  and  eastern 

31 

Mountain  and  coast......... 

96 

Total — 

10.95 

.32 

11.27 

11.73 

.46 

.12 

.58 

.10 

48 

1921 
Northwestern............... 

&66 

8.06 
8.87 
8.85 

.47 
.28 
.25 
.33 
.19 

9.13 
&60 
&33 
9.20 
9.04 

9.34 
8.67 
a25 
9.36 
8.74 

.21 
.01 

».08 
.16 

«.30 

1.08 

».02 

.05 

"V.oi" 

.13 
».01 
».03 

.16 
«.31 

.04 
.07 
.09 
.12 
.06 

09 

Southwestern.............. 

1    06 

Southeastern     .. . 

*    12 

Central  and  eastern 

.04 

Mountain  and  coast ....... 

*.39 

Total 

&58 

.39 

&g7 

9.08 

.11 

».05 

1 

.06 

.06 

.00 

Less  interest  paid  plus  income  from  outside  investmenta. 
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Table  17. — Cost  of  sales,  value  of  sales,  operating  profit,  milling  profit,  and  company 
profit  per  barrel,  by  districts,  1919-1922 — Continued 


Cost  of  flour  sold 

Value 

of 
flour 
sold 

Oper- 
ating 
profit 

other 
gains 

or 
lo.s,se8 

^'   ling 
profit 

Tiass 

interest 
paid 

Cam- 
pany 
profit 

District 

Cost  of 
sales 

Selling 
expense 

Total 

1«»22 

Northwestern 

Southwt':-tern 

$6.21 
6.45 
6.22 
6.77 
5.63 

$0.40 
.25 
.27 
.33 
.15 

$6.61 
5.70 
6.49 
7.10 
5.78 

$6.89 
5.99 
6.90 
7.40 
5.91 

$0.28 
.29 
.41 
.30 

.13 

$0.02 

i.Ol 

.10 

.02 

.34 

$0.30 
.28 
.51 
.32 
.47 

"$6."64" 
.05 
.10 
.09 

$0.30 
.24 

Routlioustorn 

Central  and  eastern 

Mountain  and  coast 

.46 
.22 

.38 

Total 

5.98 

.33 

6.31 

6.58 

.27 

.05 

.32 

.03 

.29 

1919-1922 
Northwestern ... 

9.07 

8.42 
9.05 
9.47 

8.48 

.39 
.23 
.23 
.30 
.13 

9.46 
8.C5 
9.28 
9.77 
8.61 

9.77 
9.00 
9.59 
10.13 
8.84 

.31 
.35 
.31 
.36 
.23 

.01 
.04 

""."64' 
.31 

.32 
.39 
.31 
.40 
.54 

.05 
.07 
.10 
.13 
.10 

.27 

Southwestern 

Southpa.stern 

.32 
.21 
.27 

Central  and  eastern 

Mountain  and  i-oast 

.44 

Total 

8.88 

.31 

9.19 

9.51 

.32 

.04 

.36 

.06 

.30 

*LOBS. 


The  above  table  shows  that  the  average  operating  profit  per  barrel 
for  the  four-year  period  by  districts  was  very  uniform,  varying  from 
$0.31  to  $0.36,  except  in  the  mountain  and  coast  district,  where  it 
was  $0.23.  The  addition  of  other  gains  and  losses,  however,  raised 
the  mountain  and  coast  district  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  for 
the  milling  profit,  this  district  showing  a  profit  of  $0.54  a  barrel, 
whereas  the  other  four  varied  from  $0.31  to  $0.40.  This  large 
miscellaneous  income  in  the  moimtain  and  coast  district  was  due 
mainly  to  profits  made  by  one  company  in  the  handling  through  its 
elevators  of  grains  other  than  wheat.  The  inclusion  of  returns  from 
outside  investments  and  the  deduction  of  interest  paid  from  the 
milling  profit  gives  the  company  profit,  which  showed  considerable 
variation  even  aside  from  the  mountain  and  coast  district.  It  varied 
from  $0.21  per  barrel  in  the  southeastern  district  to  $0.32  in  the 
southwestern  and  $0.44  in  the  mountain  and  coast  district,  with  an 
average  for  all  districts  of  $0.30. 

The  mountain  and  coast  district  had  the  lowest  cost  of  sales  in  two 
years  and  the  southwestern  in  only  one  year,  yet  for  the  four-year 
period  the  southwestern  district  had  the  lowest  average  cost  of  sales, 
$8.42,  with  the  mountain  and  coast  second,  although  after  adding 
selling  expense  the  latter  district  was  lowest  with  $8.61,  as  its  sellin*' 
expense  was  $0.10  per  band  lower  than  that  of  any  other  district 
The  central  and  eastern  district  had  the  highest  cost  of  sales  in  two 
years,  and  also  the  highest  average  for  the  period,  $9.47  per  ban-el. 

There  was  considerable  variation  in  the  selling  expense,  the  north- 
western district  being  the  highest  in  each  year  and  averaging  $0.39 
per  barrel,  while  the  mountain  and  coast  district  was  the  lowest  in 
every  year,  averaging  $0.13. 

The  central  and  eastern  district,  which  has  been  shown  as  a  high- 
cost  district,  received  the  highest  price  for  its  product  in  two  years 
and  for  the  period,  being  $10.13  per  barrel  for  the  period,  while  the 
mountain  and  coast  district  was  lowest  in  three  years  and  for  the 
period,  and  received  $1.29  less  than  the  central  and  eastern  district, 
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or  $8.84  per  barrel.  This  resulted  in  its  obtaining  the  lowest  average 
profit  for  the  period,  only  $0.23  per  barrel,  as  against  a  return  of 
$0.31  for  the  northwestern  and  southeastern  distncts  and  up  to  the 
maximum  of  $0.36  per  barrel  for  the  central  and  eastern.  The  inclu- 
sion of  the  returns  from  the  other  activities  of  the  company  modified 
these  figures  to  a  certain  extent  in  every  district,  but  particularly  in 
the  mountain  and  coast  district,  where  the  average  per  barrel  was 
$0.31,  due  to  large  earnings  from  handling  of  other  grains  than 
wheat. 

This  resulted  in  the  mountain  and  coast  district  having  the  highest 
milling  profit  in  two  years  and  for  the  period,  but  in  1921  it  was  the 
lowest,  showing  a  heavy  loss.  The  lowest  profit  for  the  period  was 
$0.31  per  barrel  in  the  southeastern  distnct,  although  the  north- 
western's  showing  was  only  1  cent  higher.  The  average  for  the 
four-year  period  was  $0.36  per  barrel,  which,  as  already  shown,  gave 
an  average  return  of  10.6  per  cent  on  the  milling  investment. 

The  inclusion  of  the  return  on  outside  investments  and  the  deduc- 
tion of  interest  paid  to  obtain  the  company  profit  per  barrel  reduced 
the  return  for  the  four-year  period  in  amounts  ranging  from  $0.05 
to  $0.13  per  barrel,  according  to  the  district,  but  the  mountain  and 
coast  district  still  showed  the  highest  profit  of  $0.44  per  barrel,  and 
the  southeastern  was  still  lowest  with  $0.21  per  barrel.  The  four- 
year  average  company  profit  per  barrel  was  $0.30. 


Chapter  IV 
COST  OF  WHEAT-FLOUR  MILUNG,  1919-1922 

Section  1.  Proportion  of  industry  covered  for  costs. 

Complete  reports  including  costs,  investment,  and  profits  were 
secured  from  flour-milling  concerns  producing  over  40  per  cent  of 
the  total  output  of  flour  for  the  four-year  period  ending  in  1922. 
All  the  cost  reports  obtained  which  were  sufficiently  complete  were 
tabulated  for  the  purposes  of  this  report  and  the  same  companies 
were  tabulated  for  milling  investment  and  return  thereon.  The 
number  of  different  companies  tabulated  for  costs  was  108,  although 
the  maximum  number  in  any  one  year  was  107,  in  1921.  The  total 
estimated  quantity  of  wheat  flour  produced  in  the  United  States 
and  that  produced  by  companies  for  which  the  cost  of  production  is 
presented  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Table  18. — Number  of  barrels  of  flour  produced  in  the  United  States  compared 
vnth  production  of  companies  reporting  cost  of  production  to  the  commission, 
1919-1922 


Year 


1M9 

1990 

1021 

1022 

Total 


United 
States  > 


Barrelt 
132,333,000 

108, 783, 000 
121, 014, 000 
125, 310, 000 


487.440,000 


Commission 
cost  reports 


Barrels 
49,963,077 
51,184,852 
46,234,207 
50,148,305 


197,530,441 


Percent 

report* 

mg 


37.8 
47.1 

38.2 

4ao 


4a5 


1  Millers  Almanack,  1923,  p.  193. 

The  census  shows  a  slightly  larger  total  for  the  United  States  for 
1919,  its  total  for  both  merchant  and  custom  milk  being  133,670,672 
barrels.  The  census  does  not  report  the  total  production  for  both 
merchant  and  custom  mills  for  any  other  year  of  this  four-year 
period. 

The  above  table  shows  that  the  cost  reports  to  the  commission 
covered  almost  one-half  of  the  wheat  flour  produced  in  this  coimtry 
in  1920,  as  compared  with  the  low  point  of  about  38  per  cent  in  1919. 
The  average  for  the  four-year  period,  1919-1922,  was  a  little  over  40 
per  cent.  These  cost  statements  may  be  regarded  as  representative  of 
the  entire  flour-milling  industry. 

Although  the  above  mills  produced  over  40  per  cent  of  the  total 
wheat-flour  production  of  the  United  States  during  the  four-year 
period  and  40  per  cent  in  1922,  yet  in  the  latter  year  they  operated  at 
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less  than  60  per  cent  of  their  capacity  as  reported  by  the  mills,  as 
shown  by  the  following  table: 

Table  19. — Annual  capacity  of  flour  mills  in  the  United  States  compared  with 
annual  production  of  companies  reporting  cost  of  production  to  the  commission 
by  districts  for  the  year  1922 


District 

Annual  ca- 
pacity 

Parrrls 
38. 9.Vi,  000 
24.  240. 000 

5,  'Zi,\  000 

n,u77.2no 

8, 009.  700 
88,416,900 

Production 

Per  cent 

Northwestern 

BarrrU 
22.  5.V..  809 
13,:W9.HIK 
2,  150.  H98 
7,  f>t«,  Olfi 
4,  :m,  764 

50,148,305 

.■^7  9 

Southwestern 

.Vi  3 

Southeastern ... 

41   1 

Central  and  eastern 

fi:i.8 

Mountain  and  coast 

M  0 

Total 

fiflL7 

The  annual  capacity  in  the  above  table  was  computed  on  the 
basis  of  300  operating  days  to  the  year,  yet  the  production  of  the  five 
districts  in  1922  was  only  56.7  per  cent  of  the  capacity  of  those  same 
companies.  There  was  comparatively  little  variation  in  the  relation 
of  production  to  capacity  except  in  the  case  of  the  southeastern 
district,  where  the  production  was  only  41.1  per  cent  of  the  capacity. 
In  the  other  four  districts  the  production  ranged  from  54.9  per  ceiit 
of  the  rated  capacity  in  the  mountain  and  coast  district  to  63.8  per 
cent  in  the  central  and  eastern  district. 

As  already  stated  (see  p.  43),  information  covering  the  company 
investment,  earnings,  and  rate  of  return  on  investment  was  presented 
for  a  larger  proportion  of  the  industry.  For  example,  the  annual 
capacity  of  the  above  mills  represented  about  27  per  cent  of  the  wheat- 
flour  milling  capacity  of  the  entire  country,  while  the  capacity  of 
mills  covered  for  the  company  investment  and  profits  incluclcd  about 
37  per  cent  of  that  capacity. 

Section  2.  Quantity  of  wheat  consumed  per  barrel  of  flour  produced, 
by  districts. 

When  only  the  quantity  of  wheat  consumed  or  flour  produced  were 
given  in  the  reports  submitted  by  the  company  the  commission  in 
compiling  its  statements  estimated  that  4  J^  bushels  of  wheat  were  used 
*to  produce  a  barrel  of  flour,  in  accordance  with  the  rough  estimates 
made  by  the  millers  themselves.  That  this  figure  is  approximately 
correct  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  for  the  four-year  period  the  average 
number  of  bushels  used  per  barrel  of  flour  for  all  districts  combined 
was  4.56  bushels. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  used, 
barrels  of  flour  produced,  and  bushels  used  per  barrel  of  flour  pro- 
duced, by  districts: 
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Table  20. — Bushels  of  wheat  used  per  barrel  of  flour  produced,  by  districts,  1919-192S 


District 

Bushels  of 
wheat  used 

Barrels  of 
flour  pro- 
duced 

Bushels 

used  per 

barrel 

Northwestern 

112, 165, 900 
50,378,711 
11, 584, 806 
30, 700, 337 
18,433,826 

24,903,100 

11,324,023 

2,604,413 

6,962,050 

4,169,491 

*    4.50 

Southwestern 

4.45 

Southeastern 

4.45 

Peiitral  and  ea^t^m 

4.41 

Mountain  and  coast : 

4.42 

TotaL 

223,263,580 

49,963,077 

4.47 

1020 
Northwestern 

115, 242, 536 

57, 809, 745 

9, 507, 734 

31,684.286 

22,689,839 

24,335,033 

12, 711, 371 

2,091.928 

6,908,012 

5,138,506 

4.74 

Southwestern 

4.55 

Southeastern 

4.54 

Central  and  eastern 

4.59 

Mountain  and  coast 

4.42 

Total 

23G,  934, 140 

51, 184, 852 

4.63 

1921 
Northwestern 

103, 191, 464 

52, 661, 292 

8,688,534 

31,002,078 

15,647,323 

22, 169, 615 

11,639,090 

1,920,538 

6, 975,  540 

3,529,424 

4.65 

Southwestern 

4  52 

Southeastern 

4!  52 

Central  and  eastern . 

4.44 

Mountain  and  coast 

4.43 

Total 

211,190,691 

46,234,207 

4.57 

1922 
Northwestern 

104. 216, 106 

,     60.901,351 

9,888,881 

34, 650, 741 

19,361,451 

22.556,809 

13, 399, 818 

2, 150, 898 

7,646,016 

4,394,764 

4  62 

Southwestern 

4.54 

Southeastern 

4.60 

Central  and  eastern 

4  53 

Mountain  and  coast j^ 

4.41 

Total 

229, 018, 532 

60^148.305 

4.57 

1919-1922 
Northwestern. . 

434, 816. 006 
221, 751, 099 

39, 669, 955 
128, 037, 442 

76, 132, 439 

93.964.557 
49, 074. 302 
8,  767,  777 
28, 491, 618 
17, 232, 187 

4.63 

Southwestern 

4  52 

Southeastern 

4  52 

Central  and  eastern 

4  49 

Mountain  and  coast 

4.42 

Total 

900,406,943 

197,530,441 

4  56 

The  above  table  shows  that  the  northwestern  district  used  the 
greatest  quantity  of  wheat  per  barrel  of  flour  in  all  four  3^ears,  vary- 
mg  from  4.5  bushels  in  1919  to  4.74  in  1920,  and  averaging  4.63. 
The  mountain  and  coast  district  used  the  smallest  quantity  of  wheat 
for  the  four-year  period,  4.42  bushels  per  barrel  of  flour.  It  was 
the  lowest  in  all  four  years,  except  1919,  when  it  was  0.01  of  a  bushel 
above  the  central  and  eastern  district,  which  used  next  to  the  smallest 
quantity  of  wheat  for  the  period.  The  southwestern  and  south- 
eastern districts  averaged  the  same  consumption  for  the  period, 
with  4.52  bushels,  and  differed  little  in  any  year  except  1922.  Except 
in  the  case  of  the  mountain  and  coast  district,  every  district  used  the 
smallest  number  of  bushels  in  1919  and  the  greatest  number  in  1920. 
The  quality  of  tHe  1920  spring  wheat  crop  was  inferior,  which 
accounts  for  the  larger  nuniber  of  bushels  required  to  produce  a 
barrel  of  floiu*  in  the  northwestern  district  in  that  year. 
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Section  S.  Kethod  of  computing  costs. 

The  schedules  sent  out  to  the  flour  milling  industry  called  for  an 
analysis  of  costs,  but  not  in  any  great  detail.  These  costs,  as 
reported,  have  been  tabulated  to  show  the  following  items:  )^Tieat 
cost  (including  options,  i.  e.,  gains  and  losses  on  hedges  in  futures, 
and  self-rising  ingredients),  labor,  other  milling  expenses,  depre- 
ciation, packages,  feed  credit  (credit  of  value  of  feed  by-products 
to  cost  of  flour),  and  general  expenses.  A  nimaber  of  milfing  con- 
cerns do  not  hedge  in  the  grain  futures  markets.  In  some  cases  it 
was  necessary  to  estimate  the  proportion  of  package  costs  which 
should  be  assigned  to  flour  milling  and  the  proportion  which  should 
be  deducted  from  the  value  of  feed.  In  other  cases  it  was  necessary 
to  estimate  the  value  of  the  feed  itself  as  the  value  of  sales  included 
the  value  of  both  flour  and  feed  sold.  Such  estimates  were  all 
based  upon  the  best  figures  obtainable,  either  the  results  of  some 
miU  in  the  immediate  vicinity  or  an  average  figure  for  the  mills  in 
that  district  being  applied. 

Section  4.  Total  cost  and  cost  per  barrel,  by  districts. 

As  has  already  been  shown,  the  cost  statements  tabulated  by  the 
commission  cover  over  40  per  cent  of  the  production  of  wheat  flour 
in  the  United  States  during  the  four-year  period  under  review.  Tliev 
show  a  total  production  for  the  period  of  nearly  200,000,000  barrek 
of  flour  at  a  total  cost  of  almost  a  biUion  and  three-quarters  dollars, 
or  an  average  of  $8.85  per  barrel. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  of  barrels  of  wheat 
flour  produced,  the  total  mill  cost,  and  the  cost  per  barrel,  by 
districts: 

Table  21. — Barrels  of  flour  produced,  total  mill  cost,  and  cost  per  barrel,  by  districts, 

1919-1922 
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District 

Flour  pro- 
duced 

Total  flour  cost 

Amount 

Perbarrd 

1919 
Northwestern 

BarrtU 

24,g03.100 

11. 324, 013 

2,604.413 

6,M2.0S0 

4,100.481 

$251,033,068 

lOf^  011,096 

26. 894. 172 

71. 268. 777 

39.614.806 

$10.06 

o.es 

10.33 
in  'hL 

Southwestern 

Southeastern '..'..'..'.'.'.. 

Central  and  eastern 

Mountain  and  coast 

0.S0 

TotaL 

40,963,077 

497,721,921 

9.96 

1920 
Northwestern....... 

24.335,033 

12,711,371 
2,001.928 
«,  906. 012 
6,138.506 

276,966,592 

134,035,312 

23,506,846 

76.&%,414 

60,813.768 

11.38 
10.54 
11.28 
11.06 
0.80 

Southwestern... 

Southeastern ... 

Central  and  eastern 

Mountain  and  coast 

Total 

61.184,852 

561,968,932 

10.96 

ifttl 
Northwestern 

22,160,615 

11,639,090 

1,920,538 

6,975,640 

3,529,424 

186.290.904 
96,993,402 
15,274,777 
60.902.754 
30,291.976 

&40 
8.33 
7.96 
&73 
&68 

Southwestern 

Southeastern 

Central  and  eastern 

Mountain  and  coast 

Total 

46,234,207 

380,753,812 

&43 

Table  21.— Barrels  of  flour  produced,  total  mill  cost,  and  cost  per  barrel,  by  districts 

1919-1922— Continued 


• 

District 

Flour  pro- 
duced 

Total  flour  cost 

Amount 

Per  barrel 

Me 

N<Mthwestem 

Barreh 

22,556.809 

13,399,818 

2,150,898 

7,646,016 

4, 394, 764 

$141, 199, 042 
72,837,362 
13, 342, 773 
47, 501, 116 
24,509,464 

$6l26 

Southwestern 

Southeastern 

5.44 

Central  and  eastern 

6l20 

Mountain  and  coast IIIIIIIIIIIIII"" 

6.21 
5.58 

Total 

50,148,305 

299, 389, 757 

5.97 

1919-1922 
Northwestern... 

98,964,557 
49,074,302 
8,  767, 777 
28,491,618 
17,232,187 

855,508,606 
412, 777, 172 
79, 110, 568 
256,208,061 
145,230,015 

Southwestern 

9. 10 

O     At 

Southeastern 

8.41 

Central  and  eastern "" " 

9.02 
8.99 
8.43 

Mountain  and  coast 

Total 

197,530,441 

1,748,834,422 

^                                                        -.       -——..... 

8.85 

The  above  table  shows  that  the  southwestern  district  had  the 
lowest  average  cost  of  production  for  the  period,  $8.41  per  barrel, 
although  It  had  the  lowest  cost  in  only  one  year  out  of  the  four 
Ihe  mountain  and  coast  district,  on  the  other  hand,  which  had  the 
lowest  cost  in  two  years  out  of  the  four,  had  the  second  lowest  cost 
for  the  period,  $8.43,  or  2  cents  per  barrel  higher  than  the  south- 
western distnct.  These  two  districts  produced  about  one-third  of 
the  flour  produced  by  all  the  companies  covered  for  costs.  The 
great  northwestern  district,  which  produced  nearly  one-half  of  the 
hour,  had  the  highest  average  cost  lor  the  period,  $9.10  per  barrel, 
and  was  also  highest  in  two  out  of  the  four  years.  The  other  two 
distncts  were  ahnost  as  high  for  the  period,  as  the  cost  in  the  south- 
eastern distnct  was  only  8  cents  lower,  or  $9.02  per  barrel,  while  the 
cost  in  the  central  and  eastern  district  was  nearly  as  high  at  $8.99 
per  Darrei. 

Section  6.  Principal  elements  of  cost  per  barrel,  by  districts. 

The  most  striking  feature  disclosed  by  a  study  of  the  different 
elements  of  cost  making  up  the  total  mill  cost  is  that  the  cost  of 
producing  flour  for  the  four-year  period  was  $0.16  per  barrel  less 
than  the  cost  of  the  wheat  ground.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  cost  of  converting  the  wheat  into  flour,  including  depreciation 
and  general  expenses,  was  less  than  the  value  of  the  by-product— 
feed— obtained  durmg  the  process  of  manufacture  for  two  of  the 
years  and  for  the  whole  period.  When  wheat  costs  were  high  the 
mill  cost  of  the  flour  was  less  than  the  cost  of  the  wheat,  but  when 
wheat  costs  were  on  a  lower  level  the  mill  cost  of  the  flour  was  greater 
than  the  cost  of  the  wheat.  ^ 

Appendix  Table  6  shows  the  quantities  and  amounts  while  the 
table  following  gives  the  per  barrel  cost  of  wheat,  value  of  feed,  and 
the  pnncipal  elements  of  the  cost  of  producing  a  barrel  of  flour  bv 
distncts,  1919-1922.  r  — &  ,  uj 

103879°— S.  Doc.  130— 68-lt 5 
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Table  22.— PHncipal  elemenU  in  the  cost  of  producing  wheat  flour,  by  diatrieU 

191&-1922  '     *  » 


District 

Wheat 

Labor 

Other 
milling 

Depre- 
'  elation 

Pack- 
ages 

Gen- 
eral ex- 
pense 

Coetol 
flour 
and 
feed 

r 

Less 

feed 

credit 

Net 
flour 
cost 

1919 
Northwestern 

$10. 35 

9.83 

10  76 

10  51 

9.31 

$0.21 
.21 
.23 
.21 
.31 

$0  17 
.19 
.16 
.13 
.22 

$0  02 
.04 
.06 
.02 

-.05 

$a47 
.47 
.55 
.63 
.47 

$0.16 
.24 
.30 
.18 
.20 

$11.38 
10  98 
12.06 
11.58 
10  56 

$1.30 
1.36 
1.73 
1.34 
1.06 

Southwestern. 

$10  08 

Southeastern "" 

Central  and  eastern. 

9.62 
10  33 

Mountain  and  coast 

10  24 

0.50 

Total 

10  19 

.22 

.17 

.08 

.48 

.19 

11.28 

1.32 

9.96 

1820 

Northwestern . . . 

12.24 
10  91 
11.72 
11.00 
9.89 

.27 
.26 
.30 
.30 
.38 

.20 
.21 
.21 
.15 
.22 

.02 
.04 
.06 
.02 
.06 

.50 
.49 
.74 
.55 
.50 

.21 
.28 
.39 
.24 
.20 

13.44 
1Z19 
13.42 
12.86 
11.24 

2.06 
1.65 
2.14 
1.78 
1.35 

Southwestern 

1L38 

Southeastern 

10  54 

Central  and  eastern... 

1L28 

Mountain  and  coast 

1L08 

9.89 

Total 

11.57 

.28 

.20 

.03 

.51 

.24 

1Z83 

9  44 
0.39 
9.14 
9.65 
9.66 

1.85 

1.04 
LOO 
1.19 
.92 
LOS 

40.98 

Northwestern 

&41 
8.11 

7.82 
8.67 
&20 

.26 
.26 
.26 
.23 
.45 

.21 
.21 
.18 
.14 
.22 

.03 
.05 
.09 
.02 
.07 

.33 
.43 
.43 
.35 
.45 

.20 
.33 
.36 
.24 
.27 

Southwestern 

&40 

Southeastern.. 

8.33 

Centra]  and  eastern 

7.95 

Mountain  and  coast 

&73 

8.58 

Total 

&33 

.27 

.20 

.04 

.87 

.24 
.23 
.37 
.26 
.34 

.25 

9.46 

L03 

a43 

1922 

Northwestern 

6.18 
&27 
6.19 
6.19 
5.07 

.22 
.21 
.23 
.17 
.33 

.19 
.18 
.15 
.12 
.19 

.02 
.05 
.09 
.02 
.06 

.20 
.27 
.32 
.20 
.19 

7.05 
6.21 
7.35 
6.06 
6.18 

.79 
.77 
L15 
.75 
.60 

Southwestern 

&26 

Southeastern 

5.44 

Central  and  eastern 

6.20 

Mountain  and  coast . 

6.21 

. 

5l68 

Total 

5.84 

.22 



.17 

.04 

.26 

.22 

6.75 

.78 

6.97 

191»-1922 
Northwestern 

9.38 
8.46 
9.22 
9.17 
a  17 

.24 
.23 
.25 
.22 
.36 

.19 
.20 
.18 
.13 
.21 

.02 
.05 
.07 
.02 
.06 

.39 
.40 
.62 
.42 
.45 

.19 
.28 
.34 
.21 
.21 

10  41 

9.62 

10  58 

10  17 

9.46 

LSI 
L21 
L56 

L18 
LOB 

Southwestern 

9.10 

Southeastern 

8.41 

Central  and  eastern I 

902 

Mountain  and  coast. 

8.99 

_ 

&43 

Total 

9  01 

.25 

.19 

.03 

.40 

.22 

10  10 

L25 

&85 

In  the  four  years  covered  by  the  table  the  average  cost  of  the 
wheat  used  per  barrel  of  flour  manufactured  constituted  from  87  to 
90  per  cent  of  the  gross  mill  costs.  From  this  it  is  obvious  that  any 
matenal  change  m  wheat  prices  must  have  a  great  effect  upon  the  cost 
of  producmg  a  barrel  of  flour,  but  the  seUing  price  of  flour  does  not 
with  any  accuracy  reflect  these  variations.  It  may  be  that  the  varia- 
tion* 13  shunted  on  in  feed  prices. 

The  above  table  shows  that  the  average  cost  of  the  wheat  used 
for  the  four-year  Deriod  was  $9.01  per  barrel  of  flour  produced,  whereas 
^e  cost  of  the  flour  itself  was  only  $8.85,  or  $0.16  per  barrel  less. 
Ihat  IS,  the  cost  of  milhng  the  wheat,  which  amounted  to  $1.09  per 
barrel  of  flour  produced,  was  more  than  offset  by  the  amount  received 
for  the  feed  produced,  which  amounted  to  $1.25  per  barrel.  The 
mountain  and  coast  district  had  the  lowest  cost  of  wheat  for  the  oeriod 
$8.17  per  barrel  of  flour  produced,  and  also  for  three  out  of  the  four 
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years,  yet  the  mill  cost  of  flour  for  this  district  was  $8.43  per  barrel 
or  $0.02  higher  than  for  the  southwestern  district.  The  southwestern 
district  had  next  to  the  lowest  wheat  cost  but  had  lower  operating 
c(^t8  and  a  larger  feed  credit  than  the  mountain  and  coast  district 
which  r^ulted  in  its  having  a  lower  flour  cost.  The  northwestern 
district  had  the  highest  wheat  cost  for  the  period,  $9.38,  which  was 
$0.16  higher  than  for  the  southeastern  district,  but  its  flour  cost  was 
only  $0.08  higher,  or  $9.10  per  barrel.  The  operating  costs  in  the 
southeastern  district  were  greater  than  similar  costs  in  the  north- 
western district,  but  the  feed  credit  more  than  sufficed  to  offset  the 
larger  operating  costs. 

Labor  cost  averaged  $0.25  per  barrel  for  the  period  and  there  was 
httle  vanation  between  the  districts,  except  in  the  case  of  the  moun- 
tam  and  coast  district,  where  it  was  $0.36,  or  $0.11  per  barrel  higher 
than  in  any  other  district.  The  labor  cost  in  this  district  was  at 
least  8  cents  higher  than  any  other  district  in  every  year,  and  in  1921 
It  was  $0.19  higher.  It  ranged  from  $0.31  per  barrel  in  1919  to  $0  45 
in  192 1 ,  a  difference  of  $0. 14.  The  variation  m  the  central  and  eastern 
district,  ho^vever,  was  nearly  as  great,  being  $0.13,  varving  from 
$0  17  m  1922  to  $0.30  in  1920,  yet  this  district  had  the  lowest  average 
labor  cost  for  the  period,  $0.22  per  barrel.  The  least  variation  was 
m  the  southwestern  district,  which  varied  only  $0.05  per  barrel  being 
$0.21  in  both  1919  and  1922  and  $0.26  in  the  other  two  years. ' 

The  item  of  other  milling  expense  showed  considerable  variation 
the  central  and  eastern  district  being  the  lowest  in  each  year  rang- 
ing froni  $0.12  per  barrel  in  1922  to  $0.15  in  1920  and  averaging 
$0.13.  The  highest  district  in  each  year  was  the  mountain  and 
coast  distnct,  which  fluctuated  from  $0.19  per  barrel  in  1922  to 
$0.22  in  the  other  three  years,  with  an  average  of  $0.21  per  barrel 
The  other  districts  averaged  a  little  lower. 

Depreciation  was  not  adjusted  by  the  commission  but  was 
accepted  as  charged  by  the  companies.  Naturally  this  resulted  in 
considerable  vanation  by  districts,  yet  the  average  for  all  districts 
combined  for  the  four-year  period  is  3  cents  a  barrel,  which  is  what 
u  ™^®4  States  Food  Administration  allowed  the  millers  to 
charge  dunng  the  war  period.  The  northwestern  and  central  and 
eastern  distncts  each  averaged  2  cents  per  barrel,  which  is  prac- 
ticaUy  what  they  charged  in  each  year  of  the  period.  The  south- 
eastern distnct,  however,  had  the  high  average  charge  for  depre- 
ciation of  $0.07  per  barrel,  charging  $0.06  per  barrel  in  1919  and  1920 
and  $0.09  in  the  other  two  years.  The  mountain  and  coast  and 
southwestern  distncts  averaged  $0.06  and  $0.05  per  barrel  re- 
spectively. ' 

The  largest  element  of  manufacturing  cost  apart  from  the  wheat 
Itself  is  the  cost  of  packages.  The  most  striking  feature  is  the 
high  cost  m  the  southeastern  district,  particularly  in  1920,  when  it 
was  $0.74  per  barrel,  or  $0.19  higher  than  for  any  other  district. 
1^  or  the  entire  four-year  period  it  had  the  highest  average,  $0.52 
per  barrel,  which  was  $0.07  higher  than  the  mountain  aid  coast 
average.  The  northwestern  district  had  the  lowest  average  cost 
of  packag^  with  a  cost  of  $0.39  per  barrel,  which  was  1  cent  lower 
than  for  the  southwestern  and  for  all  districts  combined.    By  yeara 
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these  districts  were  almost  the  same,  except  in   1921,  when  the 
southwestern  was  $0.10  higher. 

General  expense  showed  ^eat  variations,  both  the  southeastern 
and  southwestern  districts  being  high.  The  southeastern  district 
was  highest  in  each  year  and  averaged  $0.34  per  barrel,  while  the 
southwestern,  which  was  next  to  the  highest  in  each  vear,  averaged 
$0.28  per  barrel.  The  northwestern  district  had  the  lowest  general 
expense  in  two  years  and  the  lowest  for  the  period  with  $0.19  per 
barrel.  The  other  two  districts  averaged  $0.02  per  barrel  higher. 
The  average  for  the  period  for  all  districts  per  barrel  was  $0.22. 

The  credit  for  feed  fluctuates  with  the  cost  of  wheat.  It  averaged 
$1.25  per  barrel  of  flour  produced  for  the  four-year  period,  varying 
from  $1.03  in  the  mountain  and  coast  district  to  $1.56  in  the  south- 
eastern district.  In  fact,  the  mountain  and  coast  district  had  the 
smallest  feed  credit  in  all  but  one  year,  whereas  the  southeastern 
had  the  largest  in  each  year.  The  highest  wheat  cost  was  in  1920, 
which  resulted  in  the  highest  feed  credits,  varying  from  $1.35  in  the 
mountain  and  coast  district  to  $2.14  in  the  southeastern.  The 
lowest  wheat  cost  was  in  1922,  which  resulted  in  the  lowest  feed 
credit,  ranging  from  $0.60  in  the  mountain  and  coast  district  to 
$1.15  in  the  southeastern.  The  maximum  variation  in  the  average 
feed  credit  for  the  other  three  districts  for  the  period  was  $0.13, 
ranging  from  $1.18  in  the  central  and  eastern  to  $1.31  in  the  north- 
western district. 

The  average  net  mill  cost  for  the  period  showed  a  variation  of 
$0.69  per  barrel,  ranging  from  $8.41  in  the  southwestern  district  to 
$9.10  in  the  northwestern  district.  The  cost  of  the  mountain  and 
coast  district  was  only  a  trifle  higher  than  the  southwestern  district 
in  this  respect,  while  the  other  two  districts  were  nearly  as  high 
as  the  northwestern. 

Section  6.  Comparison  of  cost  per  barrel  by  companies. 

During  each  year  of  the  period  1919-1922  there  was  a  wide  range 
in  the  per-barrel  cost  of  producing  flour  for  individual  companies. 
It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  largest  item  in  the  cost  of  a  barrel 
of  flour  is  the  cost  of  the  wheat.  The  price  of  wheat  varies  widely  in 
different  sections  of  the  country,  chiefly  due  to  the  kind  of  wheat,  its 
quahty,  and  proximity  to  market.  There  was  also  considerable  dif- 
ference in  elements  of  milhng  cost  for  individual  companies.  For 
the  four-year  period  the  millmo"  costs  ranged  from  a  maximum  of 
$13.99  per  barrel  in  1920  to  a  minimum  of  $4.87  per  barrel  in  1922. 

Appendix  Table  7  shows  the  cost  by  individual  companies  arranged 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  To  facihtate  a  study  of  costs  the 
companies  have  been  arranged  in  cost  groups,  each  covering  a  range 
of  $1  in  cost,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 
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Table  23.— iV'umfter  o/ cowpame«,  average  production  per  company,  and  propor^ 
turn  of  wheat  flour  produced  at  specified  cost  groups,  191&-m2 


Cost  group 


|8.00-$g.M... 
$9.00-|9.99.„ 
$10.00-110.99. 
$11UXM11.90. 
$12.00-112.99. 
$13.00-$13.99. 


Num- 
ber of 
com- 
panies 


Production 


Total 
number 
barrels 


Per 

cent 


Average 
number 
barrels 


1919 


Num- 
ber of 
com- 
panies 


Production 


Total 
number 
barrels 


Per 
cent 


Average 
numb^ 
barrels 


1 

53 
41 

8 


Total. 


$4.0a-$4.99... 
$5.00-$5.99„. 
$6.00-16.99... 
$7.00-$7.99... 
$8.00-18.99... 
$9.00-$0.99... 
$10.00-$10.99. 
$11.00-$11.99. 


Total. 


119,685 
21. 678, 048 
27,257,143 

906,201 


101 


49,963,077 


0.2 
43.4 
64.6 

1.8 


119,685 
409,020 
664,806 
151,367 


100.0 


494,684 


1920 


1 

16 
32 
41 
14 

1 


105 


169,861 

8,585,786 
20,443,515 
15,467,177 

6, 166, 367 
362,146 


51,184,852 


0.3 

16.8 
39.9 
30.2 
12.1 
.7 


100.0 


159,861 
536,612 
638,860 
377.248 
440,455 
362,146 


487,475 


1921 


1 


19 
23 
29 
20 
10 
6 


107 


133, 795 


3,915,240 

4, 769. 285 

29,423,328 

6,244,034 

982.758 

765,769 


46,234,207 


0.3 


8.4 

10.3 

63.7 

13.5 

2.1 

1.7 


loao 


133, 795 


206,065 
207,360 
1,014,597 
312,202 
96,276 
153,154 


1922 


4 

52 

37 

7 

1 


432,095 


101 


2, 797, 157 
26,702,563 
18,455,511 

2,118,855 
74,219 


50, 148, 305 


5.6 
53.3 
36.8 

4.2 
.1 


100.0 


699,289 
513, 511 
498,798 
302,604 
74,219 


496, 518 


hiPl  ^  .«**^'*  ^^''^^  ****i  "?  ^^20  the  majority  of  companies  had 
high  coste;  56  compames  producmg  43  per  cent  of  the  wheat  flour  had 
a  cost  of  $1 1  or  more  per  barrel.  In  1922  the  majority  of  companies 
had  low  costs;  56  compames  Droducing  about  59  per  cent  of  the  total 
had  coste  of  le^  than  $6  per  barrel.  Only  one  company  in  one  other 
year  had  a  cost  below  $6  per  barrel.     In  two  yea.^,  however,  therl 

ml,  "aJid  fi^  hPmt  '^*^  ^  ^''''^  "^  •"  P*'  barrel,' six  in 

iJtM^l^o  *1^^  J^*  *^«''*ge<i  *9;96  per  barrel  and  ranged  from  $8.67 
to  $11.42.    Only  one  company  had  a  cost  below  $9  while  for  six  the 

^terTnf'^^r,?  ^''a  T''  l^^''  ^«^^  «^  *'^'  <^°'P''''i««  ^t^  over 
tlJ^^       f    of  the  production  had  costs  ranging  between  $9  and  $10 

f^iJ'l^A'  ^^^^  "• ''«'??»'''««  producing  nearly  65  per  cent  of  the 
total  had  costs  rangmg  from  $10  to  $11  per  barrel. 

averaS^*10Q/n«r  h.^'^*":,*^*"  and  highest  returns,  the  costs 
averaged  $10.98  per  barrel  and  ranged  from  $8.61  to  $13  99  No 
smgle  cost  group  as  shown  in  the  table  contained  a  majority  of  the 
companies  or  of  the  production,  but  the  greatest  number  w<^  in  the 
$11  U>  $12  group  with  over  30  per  cent  of  the  total  output,  whUe 

fea^rpe^  cttoTtS^  ^'"™  *''  ^  '''  ^'^  barrefproduced 
..„\^^^i  l^^  '^^^  averaged  $8.43  per  barrel  and  ranged  from  $4  90 

?«  jn'^Q  («f  «"« '^""'P/^y-  ''^''^  y"^  ^^^  •«»ly  company  below  $6, 
f^nrfh^f Vi^  ^  ^""^  ^^^  companies  above  $11.  Only  about  one^ 
fourth  of  the  companies  appeared  m  any  one  group,  29  of  them  nro- 

Jer  bL'S'"        ^^^  '^''^  **^  """  ^^-  ^^'"8  **'*'^^  "^  from  $8  to  W 
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In  1922  the  costs  averaged  $5.97  per  barrel  and  ranged  from  $4.87, 
the  lowest  of  the  entire  four-year  period,  to  $8.12.  There  were,  how- 
ever, four  companies  with  a  cost  below  $5  per  barrel.  More  than 
half  of  the  companies  producing  53  per  cent  of  the  total  output  had 
a  cost  between  $5  and  $6  per  barrel. 

In  general  the  table  also  shows  that  for  each  year  excepting  1922 
the  largest  companies  as  a  class  had  intermediate  costs  ana  that 
certain  small  companies  had  the  lowest  costs,  while  other  small  com- 
panies had  the  maximum  costs.  In  1922  one  of  the  largest  companies 
was  in  the  low-cost  group.  In  1921  the  range  in  cost  for  the  large 
companies  was  from  $8  to  $9  per  barrel,  ana  29  companies  in  that 
group  with  an  average  annual  production  of  over  1,000,000  barrels, 
produced  nearly  64  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  the  107  companies. 

Section  7.  Graphic  presentation  of  individual  costs. 

Chart  2  (opposite)  shows  in  graphic  form  the  principal  ele- 
ments of  the  cost  of  producing  a  barrel  of  flour  by  companies, 
while  the  data  upon  which  the  chart  is  based  are  given  in  Appendix 
Table  8,  page  113.  The  year  1922  was  selected  partly  because  it 
was  the  ihost  recent  one  and  partly  because  it  appears  to  have  been 
an  average  year.  In  1922  the  average  rate  of  return  for  the  milling 
business  for  all  companies  covered  was  10.9  per  cent,  while  the  average 
for  the  four-year  period,  including  both  profitable  and  unprofitable 
years,  was  10.6  per  cent. 

The  principal  elements  of  the  mill  cost  of  producing  a  barrel  of 
wheat  flour,  in  the  order  of  their  importance  are  (1)  wheat,  (2) 
packages,  (3)  labor,  and  (4)  general  expense.  The  amount  of  depre- 
ciation charged  in  flour  milfing  costs  is  very  small,  and  all  other 
milling  costs  constitute  only  a  smaD  proportion  of  the  total.  Chart 
2  shows  separately  the  wheat,  package,  and  labor  costs,  while  the 
general  expense,  depreciation,  repairs,  and  other  expenses  are 
included  in  '^ Other  costs." 

The  mill  cost  of  producing  a  barrel  of  wheat  flour  for  each  company 
is  shown  by  the  height  of  the  column  above  the  zero  line,  while  the 

Eortion  below  the  zero  Hne  represents  the  amount  of  receipts  from 
y-products  (i.  e.,  bran,  shorts,  middlings,  etc.),  which  was  credited 
to  the  total  cost  of  producing  flour  and  leed.  The  total  length  of  the 
black  portion  of  the  colimm  both  above  and  below  the  zero  fine  repre- 
sents the  total  or  gross  cost  of  the  wheat  used  by  each  company  in 
producing  a  barrel  of  flour  and  the  by-products  made  in  connection 
therewith. 

The  relative  importance  of  each  company^s  production  in  1920  is 
indicated  by  the  width  of  each  column.  Three  groups  are  designated, 
the  widest  column  being  used  for  the  largest  production  group; 
these  groups  are  (1)  companies  producing  1,000,000  barrels  or  over, 
(2)  companies  producing  from  300,000  to  1,000,000  barrels,  and  (3) 
compames  producing  under  300,000  barrels  in  1922. 

The  chart  shows  that  the  bulk  of  the  cost  of  a  barrel  of  flour  is 
the  cost  of  the  wheat,  while  for  most  companies  the  next  most 
important  item  is  the  cost  of  packages.  The  item  of  packages 
dinered  greatly  for  individual  companies,  depending  upon  differ- 
ences in  method  of  sales.  One  company,  for  example,  which  sold 
most  of  its  flour  in  bulk  had  a  very  low  package  cost.  The  chart 
also  shows  that  the  labor  and  other  costs,  including  general  expense 
and  depreciation,  varied  greatly  for  individual  companies. 


charfz-   COMPARISON  OF  THE  AVERAGE  TOTAL  MILL  COST 

AND  PRINCIPAL  ITEMS  OF  COST  OF  WHEAT  FLOUR,  PER  BARREL,  FOR  I02  MERCHANT  MILLS 

ACCORDING  TO  QUANTITY  OF  PRODUCTION ,  1922, 
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The  range  in  costs  of  the  large  companies  was  ahnost  as  great  as 
for  the  smaller  ones,  the  range  being  from  $4.97  to  $7  per  barrel. 
This  difference  for  the  large  companies  was  mainly  due  to  differences 
in  wheat  cost,  which  ranged  from  $4.23  to  $5.95  per  barrel  of  flom- 
produced.  The  range  in  cost  for  the  intermediate  companies  was 
slightly  greater  than  for  the  large  ones,  ranging  from  $4.94  to  $7.25 
per  barrel,  while  the  range  for  the  small  companies  was  from  $4.87 
•  to  $8.12  per  barrel. 

The  difference  in  cost  from  company  to  company  was  very  gradual, 
except  for  the  five  highest  cost  companies.     The  greatest  difference 
^^  in  cost  for  the  first  50  companies  was  shghtly  less  than  $1  per  barrel. 

These  companies  produced  about  45  per  cent  of  the  total  production 
covered  at  a  cost  of  $5.84  per  barrel,  or  less.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the 
total  was  produced  by  60  companies  at  a  cost  of  $6.03,  or  less,  per 
barrel;  the  cost  of  87  per  cent  was  $6.74,  or  less,  per  barrel.  The 
simple  average  cost  was  $5.97  per  barrel  which  was  exactly  the  same 
as  the  weighted  or  actual  average  cost  for  the  102  companies  in  1922 
and  three  companies  (Nos.  57,  58,  and  59)  had  this  same  cost.  Fifty- 
nine  per  cent  of  the  total  was  produced  at  or  under  the  average  cost. 
The  mean  between  the  high  and  low  cost,  i.  e.,  one-half  of  the  sum 
of  the  lowest  and  highest  costs,  was  $6.52  per  barrel;  one  company. 
No.  84,  had  this  same  cost.  Eighty-four  per  cent  of  the  total  output 
was  produced  at  or  below  the  mean  average  of  $6.52  per  barrel. 

There  was  an  increase  of  exactly  $1  per  barrel  ($5.44  to  $6.44)  for 
51  companies  beginning  with  company  30.  These  companies  pro- 
duced a  httle  over  61  per  cent  of  the  total  output,  their  average 
cost  being  $5.93  per  barrel,  which  is  only  4  cents  per  barrel  less  than 
the  average  for  all  companies  combined. 
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Chapter  V 

INVESTMENT,  COSTS,  AND  PROnTS  1913-1922 

Section  1.  Companies  covered  for  the  10-year  period. 

In  the  report  on  commercial  wheat  flour  milling  issued  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  in  1920  the  results  for  37  companies  (41 
companies,  treating  subsidiaries  as  separate  companies)  were  shown  for 
the  five-year  period,  ending  in  1918.  Most  of  these  same  companies 
were  also  covered  in  the  present  inquiry  for  the  four-year  period,  1919- 
1922.  From  some  of  them,  however,  complete  information  was  not  re- 
ceived, sof or  a  comparison  of  the  results  for  the  period  it  was  possible  to 
use  only  28  companies  instead  of  41,  as  in  the  previous  report.  Con- 
sequently It  was  not  possible  to  use  any  of  the  tabulations  shown  in 
the  previous  report,  but  it  was  necessary  to  work  up  an  entirely  new 
set  of  tables.  In  addition  to  the  above  period,  however,  it  was  found 
possible  to  use  the  figures  on  file  with  the  commission  for  the  same 
companies  for  their  business  year  ending  in  1913,  which  had  not  been 
used  previously,  thus  giving  comparative  results  for  28  identical 
conapames  over  a  10-year  period.  The  same  geographical  grouping  is 
used  as  in  the  previous  report. 

Section  2.  Proportion  of  milling  capacity  covered. 

Although  these  28  identical  companies  operated  only  78  mills  out 
of  about  4,800  commercial  wheat  flour  mills  in  the  United  States,  yet 
they  represent  almost  one-sixth  (16.2  per  cent)  of  the  total  capacity 
of  the  countrv  in  1922,  and  prodnced  over  one-fourth  of  the  flour 
produced  in  that  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  production  of  flour  in  the 
United  States,  compared  with  the  production  of  the  28  identical 
companies  for  the  nine-year  period,  1914-1922: 

Table  2^— Number  of  barrels  of  flour  produced  in  the  United  States  compared 
vnih  the  production  of  the  28  identical  companies,  191J^1922  » 

[In  thousands  of  barreb] 


Year 


1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 Ill 

1921 

1922 IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII! 

Total 

» 1913  is  omitted  as  the  United  States  production  is  not  available 
» Miller's  Almanack,  1923,  p.  193. 
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United 
States  * 


BarreU 
116,023 
114,633 
119.947 
117,786 
110,610 
132.333 
106.783 
121,014 
125,310 


Identical 
companies 


1,066,438 


BaneU 
33,895 
33.259 
39,205 
33,604 
30,250 
34,464 
34,741 
82,057 
34,322 


306,607 


Percent 


29.2 
29.0 
32.7 
2&4 
27.3 
26.0 
31.9 
26.6 
27.4 


28.7 


The  above  table  shows  very  close  uniformity  in  the  proportion  of 
the  total  flour  production  of  the  country  produced  by  the  28  com- 
panies. It  averaged  28.7  per  cent  for  the  nine-year  period,  and 
ranged  from  26  per  cent  in  1919  to  32.7  per  cent  in  1916,  which  was 
the  year  of  maxunum  production  for  the  28  companies  during  the 
period.  Their  production  was  approximately  4,500,000  barrels  greater 
m  that  year  than  m  any  other  year,  although  the  production  for  the 
country  was  less  than  in  three  other  years. 

Section  8.  Method  of  computing  investment,  profits,  and  costs. 
^  Investment.— The  investment  for  the  10-year  period,  1913-1922 

18  shown  on  two  different  bases,  and,  with  the  exception  of  1913  the 
mean  of  the  mvestment  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  each  year 
has  been  taken  as  the  investment  for  the  year.  The  investment  at 
the  beginn^g  of  1913,  however,  was  not  available  so  the  investment 
at  the  end  of  the  year  was  used  as  the  investment  for  that  year 
Inventory  valuations  and  depreciation  charged  have  been  accepted 
as  shown  bv  the  company  and  not  revised  as  was  done  in  the  previous 
report.     The  two  different  kinds  of  investment  shown  are  as  follows  • 

1.  MiUnig  investment,  which  is  the  investment  in  the  milling 
business  of  the  company  (it  being  impossible  to  separate  the  flom^ 
miUmg  mv^tment  from  total  milling  investment)  was  computed 
from  the  liabihties  side  of  the  balance  sheet  and  included  the  capital 
stock,  bonds,  surplus,  and  contingent  reserves.  Appreciation  and 
good  wiU  Mrere  deducted.*  Reserves  for  depreciation  and  bad  debts 
were  treated  as  deductions  from  plant  account  and  accounts  re- 
ceivable respectively.  In  the  reports  received  for  the  period  1913-1918 
no  analysis  of  the  interest  account  or  of  notes  payable  was  made 
cons^uently  it  was  impossible  to  arrive  at  the  total  amount  of  bor- 
rowed mon^  used  m  the  business.  The  amount  of  bonds  and  bond 
interest  paid  thereon  was  obtained,  however.    Although  the  amount 

X  of  borrowed  money  was  obtained  for  the  period  covered  by  the 
present  report  m  order  to  make  a  comparative  study  for  the  10-year 
period,  It  was  necessary  to  put  the  figures  for  the  28  companies  for 
the  4-year  p^iod  on  the  basis  of  the  figures  available  for  the  previous 
6-year  period  by  mcluding  in  the  investment  only  that  part  of  the 
borrowed  money  represented  by  bonds.  From  the  investment 
fagure  thus  obtained,  outside  investments  were  deducted  to  obtain 
the  milling  mvestment  of  the  company. 

2.  Company  investment,  which  is  the  mvestment  that  the  stock- 
holders collectively  as  a  company,  have  in  the  business,  was  ob- 
tained by  deducting  the  bonds  from  the  milling  investment,  but 
adding  back  thereto  the  outside  investments. 

lNCOME.--The  operating  profit  of  the  company  from  its  flour- 
miUing  busmess  was  obtained  by  deducting  the  cost  of  sales  (includ- 
ing seUing  expenses)  from  the  value  of  the  flour  sold.  The  profit 
on  feed  was  treated  as  a  credit  to  costs  and  hence  is  taken  up  in  the 
cost  of  sales.  The  profit  on  coarse  grains  and  from  the  other  activi- 
ties of  the  company,  also  the  net  interest  (except  interest  on  bonds 
and  outside  investments)  and  bad  debts,  are  added  to  the  operatmg 
proiit  of  the  company  to  obtain  the  profit  from  its  total  miUi^ 

iSee  footnote.  Chapter  UI,  p.  20 
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business.     As  there  have  been  two  kinds  of  investment  shown,  two 
kinds  of  profits  to  correspond  thereto  have  been  computed,  as  follows- 

1.  MiUing  profit,  which  is  the  profit  received  by  the  company 
from  all  sources  except  outside  investments,  is  used  for  computing 
return  on  milling  investment.  To  obtain  the  milling  profit  aU  the 
miscellaneous  gains  and  losses  (brfore  deducting  interest  on  bonds) 
were  added  to,  or  subtracted  from,  the  total  operating  profit  of  the 
company,  according  to  whether  they  showed  a  gain  or  a  loss.  The 
mcome  from  outside  investments  was  then  deducted  to  obtain  the 
milling  profit. 

2.  Company  proUt,  which  is  the  profit  that  accrues  to  the  stock- 
holders, collectively  as  a  company,  before  the  payment  of  income  or 
profits  taxes,  was  obtained  by  deducting  the  interest  on  bonds  from 
the  milling  profit  and  adding  back  thereto  the  income  from  outside 
investments. 

Costs.— The  costs  for  the  28  identical  companies  for  the  10-year 
period  were  tabulated  in  the  same  form  as  for  the  companies  used 
in  the  present  report,  except  that  the  item  of  packages  covers  the 
cost  of  packages  for  both  feed  and  flour  instead  of  for  flour  alone 
and  consequently  the  credit  for  feed  is  larger  by  the  amount  ©f  feed 
packages  included  in  the  package  item.  The  cost  items  shown  are 
wheat  cost  (including  options,  i.  e.,  gains  or  losses  on  hedges  in 
futures,  and  self-nsing  mgredients),  labor,  other  milling  expenses, 
denreciation,  packages  (both  flour  and  feed),  feed  credit  (credit  of 
value  of  feed  by-products  to  cost  of  flour) ,  and  general  expenses. 

Section  4.  Milling  investment,  net  income,  and  rate  of  return. 

The  method  of  arriving  at  the  milling  investment  and  net  income 
has  already  been  described  (see  p.  59).  The  investment  for  the  28 
identical  companies  combined  shows  an  increase  in  every  year  over 
the  preceding  year,  nearly  doubling  in  the  10-year  period.  The 
return  on  this  investment  averaged  18.5  per  cent  for  this  period. 
Ihe  wheat-flour  mills  owned  by  these  28  companies  are  located  in 
three  districts  which  are  differently  defined  from  the  five  districts 
shown  m  the  preceding  chapter.  The  three  districts  are  (1)  north- 
western, mcludmg  mills  in  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  and  Montana- 
(2)  southwestern,  with  mills  in  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska- 
and  (3)  the  eastern,  with  mills  in  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  an(i 
New  York.  The  first  two  districts  are  similariy  defined,  although 
they  do  not  cover  as  large  a  number  of  States  as  in  the  precedin<r 
chapter,  whde  companies  grouped  in  the  southeastern  and  central 
and  eastern  districts  in  the  preceding  chapter  are  here  grouped 
together  m  the  eastern  district,  but  operate  in  a  smaller  number 
of  States. 

^  The  following  table  shows  the  average  milling  investment,  net 
income,  and  rate  of  return  for  28  identical  companies  engaged  in 
the  flour-milling  business,  by  districts;  -—«>-& 
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Tablb  25. — MiUing  investment — Net  income  and  rale  of  return,  on  investment  for 

£8  identical  companies  by  districts,  19 IS- 1922 


Year  and  district 

Investment 

Net  income 

Rate  of 
return 

1W8— Northwestern ^ 

$24,861,446 
6, 12.'),  591 
7,828,121 

$3,956,276 
185,732 
503,613 

Percent 
15  9 

Southwestern 

3  6 

Eastern 

ft.4 

Total 

37.815,158 

4,645,621 

12.3 

W14— Northwestern 

25,551,470 
5,347.788 
7,883,008 

4,927,949 
881,850 
734,910 

10  % 

Southwestern 

16.5 

Eastern 

0  3 

Total .      . 

38.782  286 

A  UA   TOO 

1ft.  Q 

1915— Northwestern 

27,  465,  420 
6,140,073 
8,181,459 

5. 288, 132 

1, 461, 907 

976,  767 

10  3 

Southwestern 

23.8 

Eastern 

11  0 

Total 

41,787,452 

7,728.806 

1ft  *> 

191<^Northwestem 

30,491,987 
6,995,003 
8,481,309 

7,063.805 

1,008,692 

840,020 

23.2 

Southwestern 

14  4 

Eastern 

9.9 

Total 

45,968,299 

8,912,517 

10  A 

1W7— Northwestern 

36,436,276 
8,887,520 
9,114,874 

14.248,163 
3,996,794 
1, 639, 278 

30  1 

Southwestern 

4.'k  A 

Eastern 

18.0 

Total 

54,438,670 

19,884,235 

3A  5 

191S— Northwestern 

41, 503, 762 
11,198,845 
10. 060. 302 

11,124.861 
3, 747. 435 
2. 167, 630 

28  ft 

Southwestern 

33  ."» 

Eastern 

21    S 

Total 

62,762,909 

17,039,926 

27  1 

1919— Northwestern 

40,957,712 
12, 349. 477 
11,274,046 

7,451,402 
2, 888, 857 
1.635.856 

1R  2 

Southwestern 

23  4 

Eastern 

14  ■> 

Total 

64, 581, 235 

11,976,115 

1ft  s 

1929— Northwoslern 

44.  268. 084 
14,  772. 979 
11.661,829 

10,296.172 

4,064.629 

707,094 

23.3 

27.5 

6l1 

Southwestern 

Eastern 

Total 

70, 702, 892 

15,067,895 

21.3 

1931— Northwestern 

45,075,393 
15,453,499 
11,840,166 

1.923,663 

1 393, 657 

349,765 

4  3 

Southwestern. 

IE2.  A 

Eastern 

3.0 

Total 

72,369.058 

1, 879,  771 

2.6 

1922— Northwestern 

44,773,375 
15, 765, 685 
11,983,956 

7,032,187 
1,620,681 
1,331,522 

15.7 
10.3 
11.1 

Southwestern 

Eastern 

Total 

72, 523, 016 

9,984,390 

13.8 

191^1922— Northwestern 

361.384,925 

102. 0^6, 959 

98,309,069 

73,312,611 
19. 462. 919 
10, 886.  453 

20.3 
19.1 
11.1 

Southwestern 

Eastern 

Total 

661.730,953 

103,661,983 

18.6 

iLoflB. 


The  above  table  shows  that  the  investment  for  all  companies  com- 
bined increased  in  every  year,  advancing  from  $37,800,000  in  i913 
to  $72,500,000  in  1922,  or  nearly  100  per  cent.  Both  the  southwest- 
em  and  eastern  districts  increased  their  investment  in  every  year, 
but  the  northwestern  district  showed  a  decrease  in  two  years.    For 
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the  whole  period,  however,  the  northwestern  district  increased  its 
investment  from  nearly  $24,900,000  in  1913  to  nearly  $44,800,000  in 
1922,  or  80  per  cent.  During  the  same  period  the  investment  in  the 
southwestern  district  more  than  tripled  and  in  the  eastern  district 
mcreased  more  than  50  per  cent. 

The  net  income  varied  with  business  conditions.  It  ranged  from 
about  $1,880,000  in  the  lean  year  of  1921  to  about  $19,880,000  in 
the  prosperous  year  of  1917,  when  the  United  States  entered  the 
World  War.  For  the  whole  period  over  70  per  cent  of  the  net  income 
was  earned  by  the  companies  in  the  northwestern  district.  Only  one 
district  showed  a  loss  during  the  whole  period,  namely,  the  south- 
western in  1921.  ^ 

The  average  return  on  investment  for  all  groups  combined  for  the 
10-year  period  was  18.5  per  cent,  ranging  from  2.6  per  cent  in  1921 
to  36.5  per  cent  m  1917.  Both  the  northwestern  and  southwestern 
districts  showed  a  higher  average  rate  of  return,  with  20.3  and  19.1 
per  cent,  respectively,  but  the  eastern  district  with  average  earnings 
of  only  11.1  per  cent  materially  reduced  the  percentage  for  the  entire 

froup.  For  mdividual  year^  the  northwestern  district  showed  the 
ighest  average  rate  of  profit  in  ^yq  years  and  next  to  the  highest 
rates  m  the  other  five  years,  the  rates  ranging  from  4.3  per  cent  in 
the  lean  year  of  1921  to  39.1  in  the  prosperous  year  of  1917. 

The  southwestern  district,  however,  showed  the  greatest  variation 
m  average  profits  of  any  of  the  three  districts,  ranging  from  a  loss  of 
2.5  per  cent  in  1921  to  a  profit  of  45  per  cent  in  1917.  This  district 
showed  the  highest  rates  of  profit  in  5  years  and  the  lowest  in  3  years 
out  of  the  10-year  period.  The  eastern  district  showed  the  lowest 
rate  of  profit  m  7  years  out  of  the  10.  It  made  its  poorest  showing 
with  3  per  cent,  m  1921,  the  low  year  for  the  other  two  districts. 
Its  best  year,  mstead  of  bemg  in  1917,  as  was  the  case  with  the  other 
two  distncts,  came  m  1918,  with  an  average  of  21.5.  per  cent,  which 
was  much  lower  than  the  other  districts  showed  in  several  years. 

Section  6.  Betnrn  on  investment  by  companies. 

A  study  of  the  returns  for  the  individual  companies  for  the  10-year 
period  reveals  much  greater  variations.  The  annual  rate  of  return 
for  one  company  ranged  from  a  loss  of  62.4  per  cent  to  a  profit  of 
39.4  per  cent.  '^ 

*!,  "^oo  .^j^^^^^^^g  taWe  shows  the  rate  of  return  on  investment  for 
tne  28  identical  companies,  by  companies; 
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Table  26.— fia/«  < 

d/  return  on 

milling  investment  for  28  identical 
1922 

companies^ 

1913- 

District 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Aver- 
age 

Northwestern: 

1 

Per 
cent 

3.5 

8*7 
27.8 

7.8 
11.6 
17.6 
16.9 
19.3 
1&3 

7.3 

Per 

cent 
14.4 

as 

21.3 
15.3 
11.8 
217 
19.8 

ia8 

21.0 

Per 

cent 

21.  S 

9.4 

»12.9 

40.3 

4.9 

30.8 

13.4 

1&« 

12.8 

a7 

Per 
cent 
18.2 
&2 
12.5 
24.4 
20.6 
25.9 
19.4 
80.4 
31.5 
14.8 

Per 

cent 

4&5 

15.6 

39.4 

38.7 

29.6 

58.6 

22.1 

284 

38.2 

30.6 

Per 

cent 

54.5 

28.1 

3L9 

5L5 

14.8 

26.1 

32.4 

28.0 

24.9 

17.4 

Per 
cent 

0.5 
11.8 
11.5 
41.4 
29.1 
15.1 
19.0 
2L5 
27.6 

9.6 

Per 
cent 
>47.0 
32.2 
»2.8 
41.1 
25.9 
27.6 
11.6 
26.5 
41.3 
12.3 

Per 

cent 

U4.2 

>  13.1 

162.4 

>13.3 

18.0 

2.3 

3.3 

13.4 

1.2 

U.9 

Per 
cent 

1.6 

11.2 

>25.9 

2.3 
13.6 
23.5 
1L5 
15.8 

8.1 

>.l 

Per 
cent 
9  2 

2- 

12.8 

3 

4.9 

4 

28.0 

5 

18.8 

6 

24.5 

7 

16.3 

8 

22.3 

• 

21.7 

M- 

10  6 

Average......... 

15.9 

19.3 

19.3 

23.2 

39.1 

26.8 

18.2 

23.3 

4.3 

15.7 

20.3 

Southwestern: 

1 

22.2 

7.3 

.1 

16.0 

13.3 

13.0 

1&5 

•2.5 

23.4 

5.0 

«27.5 

»1Z2 

2a7 

.1 

11.8 

34.0 

288 

15.9 

17.3 

2&8 

32L2 

32.4 

5.3 

2.4 

1&5 
14.1 
18.1 
19.1 
34.8 
16.1 
17.7 
22.7 
3Z4 
25.3 
09.4 
34.3 

11.3 
20.8 
13.2 
3a5 
23.3 
11.8 
1&4 
.0 
16.5 
10.5 
16.5 
»4.8 

60.2 
31.5 
67.7 
94.3 
17.4 
39.6 
50.9 
22.8 
33.5 
34.0 
33  5 
33.8 

31.4 
4a3 
36  2 
15.5 
37.1 
18.4 
30.5 
13.0 
38.0 
16.6 
65.3 
12.3 

26.3 
19.6 
16.8 
35.5 
18.4 
7.2 
18.2 
46.6 
31.1 
66.4 
2a7 
12.9 

44.0 
18.6 
31.0 
12.3 
•4.7 
14.1 
38  4 
31.1 
38.2 
50.8 
6.3 
.4 

»3.5 

12.7 

»24.5 

24.3 

>6.8 

»13.1 

9.8 

14.1 

6.2 

7.8 

1.8 

.2 

17.3 

10.3 

10.4 

24.4 

»3.1 

12.2 

10.2 

8.2 

&5 

47.5 

>.8 

».8 

24  6 

2 

18. 1 

16  6 

30  9 

17.7 

12.4 

21  6 

18  6 

22  2 

W. 

27  7 

11 

19.9 

12 

7  2 

Ayerage..... 

a6 

1&5 

218 

14.4 

45.0 

33.5 

23.4 

27.5 

«2.6 

ia3 

19  1 

Eastern: 

1 

4.4 

11.4 
3.8 
&9 

19.3 
6.5 

14.1 
15.2 

1.6 
24.4 
19.3 

7.6 

17.9 
19.8 
10.7 
29.2 
12.6 
9.1 

16l3 
3.4 

9.4 

1&5 

4.9 

9.9 

26.7 
52.9 
22.2 
43.4 
12.7 
8.3 

23.4 

34.8 
38.4 
47.7 
1Z8 
14.3 

12.2 

28.7 
6.5 
37.3 
24.6 
1L4 

>12.0 

1  16.6 

47.4 

60.0 

1  10.1 

4.8 

»34.3 

22.3 

>  10.3 

U4.3 

.5 

5.7 

»4.3 

67.3 

8.9 

a8 

>  10.3 
5.7 

6  9 

2- 

25.2 

S 

14  5 

4 

26. 1 

5 

8.0 

6 

8. 1 

Average .. ... 

6.4 

9.3 

11.9 

9.9 

l&O 

21.5 

14.5 

6.1 

3.0 

11.1 

11  1 

Average 

12.3 

16.9 

1&5 

19.4 

36.5 

27.1 

1&5 

21.3 

2.6 

13.8 

1&5 

iLoss. 


Of  the  10  companies  in  the  northwestern  district  which  averaged 
20.3  per  cent  for  the  period,  only  2  showed  an  average  profit  for 
the  10-year  period  of  less  than  10  per  cent,  namely,  9.2  and  4.9,  re- 
spectively, while  4  showed  an  average  profit  of  more  than  20  per 
cent.  Oi  the  12  companies  in  the  southwestern  district,  which  aver- 
aged 19.1  per  cent  for  the  10-year  period,  only  1  showed  an  average 
profit  of  less  than  10  per  cent,  namely,  7.2  per  cent,  while  another 
showed  an  average  profit  of  nearly  31  per  cent.  The  eastern  district 
of  six  companies  made  much  the  poorest  showing  with  a  10-year 
average  profit  of  11.1  per  cent,  ana  three  of  the  companies  showed 
average  profits  of  less  than  10  per  cent,  while  two  of  them  showed 
average  profits  in  excess  of  20  per  cent. 

The  ^eatest  variations  were  shown  in  the  case  of  the  two  com- 
panies showing  the  lowest  profit  in  the  northwestern  district.  Com- 
pany No.  3,  with  an  average  return  of  4.9  per  cent  for  the  10-year 
period  showed  a  range  from  a  loss  of  62.4  per  cent  in  1921  to  a  profit 
of  39.4  per  cent  in  1917.  Company  No.  1  with  a  10-year  average 
return  of  less  than  10  per  cent  snowed  next  to  the  highest  profit  for 
a  single  year,  namely,  54.5  per  cent  in  1918,  and  also  showed  next  to 
the  greatest  loss  during  the  period,  namely,  47  per  cent  in  1920.  The 
greatest  range  for  any  other  company  was  for  company  No.  4  in  the 
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southwestern  distnct  which    with  the  maximum  average  profit  for 
the  period  of  30.9  per  cent  had  a  range  from  94.3  per  ?ent  in  1917. 
the  highest  profit  for  a  single  3'ear,  to  12.3  per  cent  m  1920. 
In  the  lean  year  of  1921,  with  an  average  return  of  2.6  percent,  12 

rZ^rf  """"^o^  *^^  ^^  showed  losses,  only  2  companies  showed 
returns  of  over  20  per  cent  and  only  6  over  10  per  cent      In  the  year 
1917,  on  the  other  hand,  only  1  company  earned  less  than  10  per  cent, 
only  4  less  than  20  per  cent,  and  6  earned  in  excess  of  50  per  cent. 
Section  6.  Beturn  on  company  investment. 

The  milling  investment  and  the  return  thereon  have  already  been 
discu^ed.  As  the  company  investment  represents  the  monev  put 
into  the  business  by  the  stockholders  collectively,  as  a  company,  Ld 
does  not  include  borrowed  money,  it  is  smaller  than  the  milHng  invest- 
ment in  every  year,  except  when  the  outside  investments  are  greater 
than  the  bonded  debt.  As  already  stated  bonds  were  the  only  form 
of  borrowed  money  that  could  be  shown  separately  for  the  28  identical 
companies.  In  every  year  the  return  on  the  company  investment 
for  the  group  as  a  whole  was  larger  than  the  return  on  the  milling 
m vestment.  For  the  first  six  years  of  the  period  this  difference  wal 
quite  marked,  but  for  the  last  four  years  it  was  small 

Tne  data  for  the  company  investment  are  shown  in  more  detail  in 
Appendix  Table  9.  The  following  table  shows  the  return  on  the 
company  investment  for  the  28  identical  companies  by  districts: 


Table  27.- 


-Rale  of  return  on  company  investment  for  28  identical  companies 

by  districts,  1913-1922  •/'«'»»er», 


Year 


District 


North 
western 


1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 


Perct. 
19.1 
21.9 
22.1 
25.2 
42.2 
28.1 


South- 
western 


Perct. 
3.5 
16.9 
25.0 
15.1 
47.5 
34.3 


Eastern 


28  com- 
panies 


PtTCt. 

7.6 
10.1 
14.0 
11.6 
21.2 
24.5 


Perct. 
15.1 
19.4 
21.4 

21.6 
4a2 

28.8 


T«w 


District 


1919 

1920 

1921 " 

1922 

Average... 


North- 
western 


Peret. 

19.1 

23.6 

5.3 

17.2 


South- 
western 


21.9 


Perct. 

2a7 

25.8 

•1.8 

9.8 


Eastern 


18.7 


1  Loss. 


Perct. 

15.5 

5.3 

2.0 

11.8 


28com- 
I>anies 


Perct. 

19.0 

21.5 

3.2 

14.7 


12.2 


19.9 


The  above  table  shows  an  average  return  on  the  company  invest- 
ment for  the  10-year  period  of  19.9  per  cent,  as  against  a  return  of 
18.5  per  cent  on  the  milling  mvestment.  (See  section  4.)  The 
return  on  investment  by  districts  shows  the  same  relation  from  low 
to  high  as  the  return  on  milling  investment.  In  each  year  the  return 
on  company  mvestment  in  the  northwestern  district  was  greater 
than  the  return  on  miUmg  investment.  The  same  did  not  hold  true 
for  the  other  two  districts,  however.  In  fact,  the  average  return  for 
the  southwestern  district  was  slightly  lower  on  compan|  investment 
than  it  was  on  milling  investment.  This  was  due  to  the  outside 
investments  included  m  the  company  investment  being  greater  than 
the  amount  of  bonded  indebtedness. 

The  average  return  on  company  investment  for  aU  districts  varied 
from  3.2  ner  cent  m  1921  to  40.2  per  cent  in  1917.     It  averaged  21  9 

milT^l?9^lT^^'^\l^^^^  ^'f''f^  '^^S*^  ^^^°^  ^-3  P«r  cent  in 
1921  to  42.2  per  cent  in  1917.     In  fact,  1921  was  low  for  all  three 
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districts,  with  the  southwestern  showing  a  loss  of  1.8  per  cent  and 
the  eastern  showing  the  very  low  average  profit  of  2  per  cent.  The 
eastern  district,  however,  made  its  best  showing  in  1918,  with  24.5 
per  cent,  whereas  the  other  two  districts  had  their  best  year  in  1917, 
the  southwestern  district  showing  an  average  profit  of  47.5  per  cent. 

Section  7.  Profit  per  barrel  of  flour. 

The  milling  profit  for  the  28  identical  companies  for  the  10-year 
period  averaged  $0.30  per  barrel  and  the  company  profit  was  $0.31 
per  barrel.  In  this  connection  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
milling  profit  in  this  table  has  already  had  all  interest  deducted  except 
interest  on  bonded  indebtedness,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  companies 
discussed  for  the  4-year  period  no  interest  was  deducted  from  the 
milling  profit,  but  it  was  among  the  items  deducted  therefrom  to 
obtain  tne  company  profit.  Appendix  Table  10  gives  data  covering 
the  quantity  and  amounts  of  sales  and  profits,  while  Appendix  Table 
11  shows  the  per  barrel  cost  of  sales,  selling  expense,  value  of  sales, 
ana  profit  by  districts. 

The  cost  of  sales  may  differ  somewhat  from  the  cost  of  production 
due  to  inventory  differences  and  to  the  inclusion  of  the  cost  of  any 
purchased  flour  which  is  resold. 

Appendix  Table  11  shows  that  the  operating  profit  per  barrel  was 
practically  the  same  for  all  districts  for  the  10-year  period,  averaging 
$0.33  for  the  group  and  for  the  northwestern  district,  while  the 
other  two  districts  were  1  cent  higher.  By  years,  the  operating 
profit  showed  wide  variations,  however,  ranging  from  $0.17  in  1913 
to  $0.57  per  barrel  in  1917,  and  the  northwestern  district  ranged 
from  $0.18  to  $0.60  per  barrel  in  the  same  years.  Although  the 
southwestern  district  had  its  lowest  operating  profit  in  the  same 
year  of  1913,  its  highest  profit,  $0.60  per  barrel,  came  in  1920.  The 
eastern  district  had  its  poorest  year  in  1921  with  a  profit  of  $0.17 
per  barrel,  while  its  best  year  was  in  1919  with  a  profit  of  $0.57. 

The  miUing  profit  per  barrel  averaged  3  cents  less  than  the  operat- 
ing profit,  because  the  other  activities  of  the  companies  showed  a  loss 
for  the  period.  The  loss  for  the  northwestern  district  also  averaged 
3  cents  per  barrel,  while  for  the  southwestern  district  it  was  only 
1  cent.  It  was  greatest  for  the  eastern  district  at  4  cents  per  barrel. 
In  six  years  out  of  the  ten  all  districts  showed  a  loss  from  other 
activities,  and  in  only  one  year,  1918,  did  they  all  show  a  profit. 

The  conapany  profit  per  barrel  averaged  1  cent  more  than  the 
milling  profit.  The  increase  was  the  same  for  both  the  northwestern 
and  southwestern  districts.  The  decrease  of  5  cents  in  the  eastern 
district  was  not  reflected  in  the  average.  The  difference  between 
the  milling  profit  and  the  company  profit  was  practically  the  same 
in  every  year  as  the  difference  shown  for  the  10-year  average.  The 
average  for  the  group  was  $0.31  per  barrel,  the  same  as  for  the  north- 
western district,  whUe  the  southwestern  district  showed  a  profit  of 
$0.34  and  the  eastern  district  a  profit  of  only  $0.25. 

Section  8.  Total  cost  of  flour  per  barrel. 

The  cost  of  flour  per  barrel  showed  wide  fluctuations  during  the 
10-year  period  and  was  much  lower  during  the  pre-war  period,  1913- 
1916,  than  it  has  been  since.  The  average  for  all  districts  combined 
is  not  widely  different  from  the  average  for  the  northwestern  dis- 
trict in  any  year,  the  maximum  variation  being  $0.19  per  barrel  in 
the  highest  cost  year  of  1920. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  cost  of  producing  flour  per  barrel 
for  the  28  identical  companies,  by  companies  and  by  districts: 

Table  28. — Annual  average  cost  of  producing  wheat  flour,  per  barrel^  by  companies 

and  districts,  1915-1922 


District  and  company 

1013 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1930 

1931 

1933 

Aver* 

Northwestern: 
1 

$3.68 
3.58 
a  82 
3.94 
3.88 
3.78 
3.66 
3.80 
3.75 
3.71 

$4.35 
3.90 
3.70 
3.68 
3.76 
3.51 
3.60 

a.  79 

3.69 
3.52 

$5.20 
5.05 
5.63 
4.78 
6.52 
5.31 
5.25 
6.43 
5.95 
5.39 

$6.51 
5.78 
4.43 
4.61 
4.83 
4.59 
4.56 
4.75 
4.83 
4.33 

$0.63 
&43 
8.39 
7.08 
&51 
7.96 
8l00 
&37 
8.07 
7.67 

$9.73 
9.39 
9.91 
9.34 
9.71 
9.43 
9.12 
9.36 
9.69 
9.56 

$iai7 

9.96 
9.97 
9.83 
9.93 

iao8 

10.11 
10.15 

iai3 

9.90 

$11.33 
11.36 
11.52 
10.69 
1107 

laoi 

11.51 
11,47 
11.68 

ia78 

$8.66 

9.17 
9.03 
9.38 
&73 
&31 
&47 
&67 
9.45 
&S4 

$6.78 
6.56 
6.44 
6.18 
6.83 
5.90 
6.34 
6.63 
6.96 
&87 

18.94 

2 

3 

7.09 

4 

6.94 

5 

6.78 

6 

7.60 

7 " 

6.91 

8 " 

6.96 

9 

6.76 

10 

7.83 

&66 

Average 

3.75 

3.62 

5.32 

4.66 

&06 

9L38 

iao6 

11.28 

&S3 

6.21 

Southwestern: 
1 

6.97 

3.61 
3.70 
3.72 
3.52 
3.46 
4.16 
3.47 
4.91 
3.57 
4.47 
4.02 
4.41 

3.44 
3.69 
3.49 
3.64 
3.57 
4.16 
3.49 
3.85 
3.57 
3.71 
3.78 
3.96 

4.84 
5.16 
4.33 
5.63 
4.84 
5.00 
4.43 
4.91 
4.46 
4.47 
4.53 
4.59 

4. 39 
4.49 
4.46 
6.73 
6.45 
4.86 
4.63 
5.22 
150 
6.07 
4.76 
4.94 

6.33 

7.89 
&68 

&40 
9.63 
8.08 
&46 
6.93 
6.79 
7.07 
7.23 
7.07 

9.40 
9.33 
9.84 
9.86 
9.63 

iao4 

9.33 
9.03 
9.31 
9.61 
9.72 
9.83 

9.28 
9.55 
9.16 
9.49 
9.65 
9.33 
9.73 
9.63 
9.35 
9.62 
a  75 
9.72 

10.33 
10.58 
9.86 
ia73 
11.31 
10.31 
10.11 

laso 
ia39 

9.89 
11.17 
11.09 

&51 
7.76 
8l73 
6.06 
6.03 
8.75 
&61 
&96 
&96 
9.76 
6.51 
6.44 

5.14 
5.54 
497 
5.15 
5.06 
5.11 
4.94 
6.43 
6.41 
6.76 
6.48 
5.61 

2 

6.44 

3 

7.15 

4 

6.84 

5 ". 

6.83 

6 ::""" 

6.39 

7 

6.80 

8 

7.43 

9 

6L88 

10 

6.70 

11 

7.03 

12 V'" 

6.75 

&79 

Average 

3.87 

3.63 

4.66 

5.15 
5.14 
4.42 
4.76 
5l87 
5.81 

4.67 

5.51 
5.05 

4.78 
5.0'J 
&43 
5.36 

7.16 

7.77 
6.91 
5.93 
6.95 
10.  2i 
9.08 

9.63 

10.02 

9.6tf 

9.38 

9.74 

10.24 

10.25 

9.41 

ia47 

9.88 

9.87 

9.99 

10.75 

10.55 

ia3i 

8.10 

&S6 

6.97 
&63 
&10 
&31 
7.71 
7.00 

Eastern: 

1 

flL86 

4.89 
4.5S 
4.04 
4.5S 
4.15 
4.44 

4.35 
4.21 
3.56 
3.84 
4.51 
4.18 

11.55 
ia73 
9.19 
9.94 
13.27 
12.18 

7.08 
6.83 
9.35 
ia45 
i.02 
9.13 

2 

7.08 

3 " 

6.83 

4 ■  " 

6.67 

5 

6.64 

0 " 

7.56 

7.85 

Avorage 

4.48 
3.84 

4.11 
3.6^ 

5.31 
5.22 

5.30 
4.73 

7.03 
7.90 

9.96 
9.49 

10.30 
9.97 

11.33 
11.09 

8.39 
&48 

6.43 
6.03 

7.39 
6199 

All  districts 

The  cost  of  production  showed  the  cost  of  the  flour  actually  pro- 
duced within  a  given  year  while  the  cost  of  sales,  shown  in  the  pre- 
ceding table,  shows  the  cost  of  the  flour  sold.  These  two  costs  may 
differ  somewhat,  due  to  inventory  differences,  and  the  inclusion  in 
cost  of  sales,  of  the  cost  of  any  purchased  flour  which  is  resold. 

The  above  table  shows  an  average  cost  of  producing  flour  for  the 
10-year  period  of  $6.99  per  barrel,  which  was  2  cents  higher  than  for 
the  northwestern  district  and  13  cents  higher  than  for  the  south- 
western district,  but  30  cents  lower  than  for  the  eastern  district. 
The  southwestern  district  showed  the  lowest  cost  for  the  period  and 
also  for  6  of  the  10  years.  In  fact  it  had  the  lowest  cost  in  each  of 
the  last  4  years.  The  northwestern  district  had  the  second  lowest 
cost  for  the  period,  but  was  lowest  in  4  of  the  10  years.  During 
the  last  4  years  it  was  next  to  low  twice  and  the  highest  twice. 
The  eastern  district  which  generally  had  higher  wheat,  package, 
labor  and  overhead  costs  had  the  highest  cost  for  the  10-year  period 
and  was  highest  in  7  of  the  10  years,  one  of  the  other  two  districts 
being  lowest  in  each  year. 

The  lowest  cost  year  for  the  period  in  all  three  districts  was  in 
1914,  when  the  average  cost  was  $3.68  per  barrel,  which  was  $0.06 
higher  than  for  the  northwestern  district,  $0.05  higher  than  for  the 
southwestern,  but  $0.46  lower  than  for  the  eastern  district.  The 
highest  cost  year  was  X920  in  all  three  districts  when  the  average  cost 
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was  $11.09  per  barrel,  or  three  times  the  cost  in  1914.  The  cost  in 
the  northwestern  district  was  $0.19  higher  in  1920  than  for  all  dis- 
tricts combined,  while  the  eastern  district  had  a  cost  that  was  only 
$0.14  higher  than  the  average  for  all  districts.  The  southwestern 
district  had  a  lower  cost  than  any  other  district,  its  cost  of  $10.31 
per  barrel  being  $0.78  below  the  average  for  aU  districts. 

The  lowest  cost  for  any  company  for  the  entire  period,  1913-1922, 
was  in  the  southwestern  district  in  1914,  when  one  company  had  a 
cost  of  $3.44  per  barrel.  The  highest  cost  for  the  period  for  an  indi- 
vidual company  was  $12.27  per  barrel  in  the  eastern  district  in  1920, 
although  one  other  company  in  the  same  district  had  a  cost  only 
$0.09  lower.  These  two  companies  also  had  the  highest  average  costs 
for  the  10-year  period,  although  in  reverse  order. 

The  lowest  average  cost  for  the  period  was  $6.39  per  barrel  for 
a  company  in  the  southwestern  district,  which  also  had  the  lowest 
cost  in  2  of  the  10  years. 

Section  9.  Elements  of  flonr  cost. 

Throughout  the  entire  10-year  period  the  cost  of  the  wheat  ground 
constituted  from  87  to  92  per  cent  of  the  gross  mill  cost,  winch  in- 
cludes the  cost  of  the  flour  manufactured  and  packed  and  the  feed 
obtained  therefrom,  while  the  cost  of  the  packages  was  the  second 
largest  sinrie  item.  The  labor  cost  ranged  from  a  miinimum  of 
$0.10  per  barrel  to  a  maximum  of  $0.27  per  barrel  and  con- 
stituted from  less  than  2  to  only  3  per  cent  of^the  total  cost  of  the 
packed  flour  and  feed. 

Appendix  Table  12  gives  the  quantities  produced  and  the  amount 
for  each  item  of  cost  by  districts,  while  the  following  table  shows  the 
per  barrel  cost  by  principal  items  of  expense  for  all  districts  combined : 

Table  29. — Annual  average  miU  costs  per  barrel  of  wheat  flour,  for  28  identical 
companies,   with  index  numbers,   1913-1922,   and  average  for  lO-year  period 


Cost  per  barrel 

Item 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Aver- 
age 10 
years 

Wheat 

$3.96 
.10 
.06 

t 

.37 

$3.87 
.11 
.08 
.09 
.01 
.27 

$if.52 
.11 
.06 
.10 
.01 
.23 

$4.96 
.10 
.06 
.09 
.01 
.25 

$8.46 
.13 
.11 
.13 
.01 
.32 

$9.77 
.17 
.16 
.17 
.02 
.48 

$10.23 
.21 
.16 
.17 
.02 
.62 

$11.85 
.27 
.18 
.22 
.02 
.64 

$8.42 
.25 
.10 
.22 
.02 
.45 

$5.99 
.20 
.17 
.20 
.02 
.31 

$7.25 

Labor 

Other  mill  costs 

Oeneral  expense 

.17 
.13 

Depreciation 

.14 

Packages 

.02 
.38 

Gross  mill  costs 

4.49 
.65 

4.43 
.75 

6.05 
..83 

6.49 
.76 

9.16 
1.26 

10.77 
1.28 

11.41 
1.44 

13.18 
2.09 

9.55 
1.12 

6.89 
.86 

8.09 
1.10 

Feed  credit 

Net  mill  costs 

3.84 

3.68 

5.22 

4.73 

7.90 

9.49 

9.97 

11.09 

&4S 

6.03 

6.99 

INDEX 

NUMBERS.  1913 

-100 

Wheat 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

98 
110 
100 
113 
100 
100 

140 
110 
100 

125 
100 

85 

126 
100 
100 
113 
100 
93 

214 
130 
138 
163 
100 
119 

247 
170 
200 
213 
200 
178 

259 
210 
200 
213 
200 
230 

300. 

270 

225 

275 

200 

237 

213 
250 
238 
275 
200 
167 

152 
200 
213 
250 
200 
115 

Labor 

184 

Other  mill  oosU 

170 

General  expense 

163 

Depreciation .... 

175 

Packages 

200 

141 

Gross  mill  costs 

100 
100 

99 

116 

135 
128 

122 
117 

304 
194 

240 
197 

254 
222 

294 
322 

213 
172 

153 
132 

Feed  credit 

180 

109 

Net  mill  costs 

100 

96 

136 

123 

206 

247 

260 

280 

220 

157 

182 

f 


I 
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As  shown  in  the  above  table,  all  items  entering  into  the  cost  of 
flour  cmtinued  to  advance  and  reached  their  highest  level  in  1920. 
In  the  next  two  years  there  was  a  marked  decline,  more  especially 
in  the  controlling  factor,  wheat,  with  the  result  that,  after  crediting 
the  receipts  from  feed,  the  average  net  mill  cost  of  flour  manufactured 
in  1922  was  $5.06  per  barrel  less  than  in  1920.  This  represented  a 
decline  of  45.6  per  cent  in  two  years. 

Wheat  cost. — ^As  stated  in  Chapter  IV,  the  average  cost  for 
all  companies  of  the  wheat  used  in  the  4-year  period  was  87  to 
90  per  cent  of  the  gross  mill  cost.  In  the  10-year  period  the 
proportion  ranged  from  87  per  cent  in  1914  and  1922  to  more 
than  92  per  cent  in  1917,  the  average  for  the  period  being  90  per  cent. 
As  shown  by  the  table,  the  cost  of  the  wheat  ground  by  the  mills 
fluctuated  during  the  first  four  years,  after  which  there  was  a  con- 
stant increase  to  the  maximum  in  1920.  The  cost  of  the  wheat 
ground  in  this  year  reached  $11.85  per  barrel,  and,  as  shown  by  the 
mdex  number,  the  increase  over  the  average  for  1913  was  equivalent 
to  200  per  cent.  The  decline  in  wheat  prices,  that  was  well  under 
way  in  the  last  half  of  1920,  led  to  a  decrease  in  the  cost  of  the  wheat 
ground  which  continued  through  the  next  two  years,  uulU  in  1922 
it  was  only  $5.99  per  barrel  of  flour  manufactured,  or  practically 
one-half  of  that  of  1920,  but  somewhat  more  than  50  per  cent  greater 
than  for  1913. 

Comparison  of  these  data  shows  very  clearly  that  the  average 
results  for  »11  companies  were  lai^ely  influenced  by  the  figures  for 
mills  in  the  northwestern  group.  This  was  due  to  the  larger  volume 
of  wheat  ground  by  the  mills  in  that  district.  Extending  the  com- 
parison to  the  details  for  the  different  districts,  it  will  be  noted  that 
m  some  important  respects  the  mills  in  the  southwestern  district 
possessed  certain  advantages  over  those  in  other  groups.  For 
example,  in  six  years  of  the  period  the  cost  of  wheat  ground  per 
barrel  of  flour  manufactured  by  the  southwestern  mills  was  lower 
than  for  the  northwestern  mifls,  while  throughout  the  entire  period 
their  wheat  cost  was  from  $0.23  per  barrel  to  $1.08  per  barrel  lower 
than  for  mills  in  the  eastern  district. 

Labor  cost. — ^Although  the  labor  cost  is  a  minor  factor  in  the  total 
cost  of  a  barrel  of  flour,  yet  the  figures  show  that,  as  between  1913  and 
1920,  there  not  only  was  a  substantial  increase  in  this  item,  but  in  the 
downward  course  in  the  last  two  years  the  tendency  to  decline  was  not 
so  marked  as  in  the  case  of  wheat  and  packages.  It  will  be  observed 
also  that,  while  the  average  cost  of  laoor  in  1920  was  170  per  cent 
higher  than  in  1913  and  1916,  the  decline  in  1922  amounted  to  only 
26  per  cent  as  against  49  per  cent  for  wheat  and  52  per  cent  for  pack- 
ages. During  tlie  10-year  period  the  labor  cost  ranged  from  a  mini- 
mum of  $0.10  per  barrel  to  a  maximum  of  $0.27  per  barrel  with  an 
average  of  $0.17. 

As  shown  in  Appendix  Table  12,  in  five  years  of  the  period  the 
average  cost  of  labor  for  the  northwestern  mills  was  $0.01  per  barrel 
lower  than  for  the  southwestern  district,  while  in  three  years  this 
item  was  the  same  for  both  groups,  but  in  1917  and  1920  the  south- 
western mills  had  an  advantage  of  $0.02  and  $0.01  per  barrel,  re- 
spectively, over  those  in  the  northwestern  district.  iWughout  the 
10  years  the  labor  cost  for  the  eastern  mills  was  higher  than  for  the 
other  districts.     The  lowest  average  labor  cost  for  any  district  was 
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$0.09  per  barrel  for  the  northwestern  district  in  1913  and  the  highest 
$0.35  per  barrel  in  the  eastern  district  in  1920. 

Package  cost. — ^As  stated  in  Chapter  IV,  the  cost  of  packages  con- 
stitutes the  largest  single  item  of  cost,  excepting  wheat  in  producing 
a  barrel  of  flour.  This  item,  for  the  28  companies,  includes  both 
flour  and  feed  packages,  consequently  the  figures  are  not  exactly  com- 
parable with  those  for  the  four-year  period  shown  in  Chapter  IV. 
The  highest  level  in  both  cases  was  reached  in  1920,  the  range  for  the 
28  companies  being  from  an  average  of  $0.23  per  barrel  in  1915  to 
$0.64  per  barrel  in  1920.  Based  upon  the  lowest  cost  in  1915,  the 
increase  amounted  to  178  per  cent.  In  the  downward  course  in  1921 
and  1922  the  package  cost  decreased  52  per  cent.  In  seven  years  of 
the  period  the  average  cost  of  packages,  for  the  southwestern  mills 
was  slightly  lower  than  for  the  northwestern  mills,  while,  excepting 
1919  and  1921,  this  cost  for  the  eastern  mifls  ranged  from  $0.03  per 
barrel  to  $0.18  per  barrel  higher  than  for  the  other  groups. 

Other  mill  costs. — "Other  miU  costs"  appear  to  nave  run  along 
more  uniformly  than  other  expense  items.  After  doubling  in  amount 
in  1918,  as  compared  with  the  first  four  years,  the  maximum  was  not 
reached  until  1921,  when  the  index  number  indicates  an  increase  of  138 
per  cent.  As  in  the  case  of  labor  and  general  expense,  the  factors 
which  go  to  make  up  the  item  of  other  mill  costs  showed  a  strong 
tendency  to  hold  to  the  highest  level.  Compared  with  the  larger 
number  of  companies  in  the^last  four  years,  the  28  identical  com- 
panies had  an  apparent  advantage  of  1  or  2  cents  per  barrel.     The 

other  mill  costs  were  practicafly  the  same  for  all  districts  for  the 
period,  averaging  $0.13  per  barrel  for  the  group  and  for  the  north- 
western district,  while  the  other  two  districts  averaged  1  cent  hii?her. 

For  the  whole  period  the  variation  was  from  $0.08  in  the  first  four 
years  to  $0.19  per  barrel  in  1921.  The  lowest  average  cost  for  any 
district  was  $0.07  per  barrel  in  the  northwestern  district  for  the  first 
four  years,  while  tne  highest  average  cost,  $0.20  per  barrel,  was  also 
in  this  same  district  in  1921.  In  the  first  five  years  "Other  mill 
costs"  for  the  northwestern  mills  were  $0.02  to  $0.05  per  barrel 
lower  than  for  the  other  groups,  while  in  the  last  half  of  the  period 
the  margins  between  the  three  groups  amounted  to  only  $0.01  or 
$0.02  per  barrel,  with  the  advantage  for  the  most  part  in  favor  of  the 
eastern  mills. 

Depreciation. — ^As  already  stated,  the  commission  did  not  revise 
the  depreciation  charged  by  tne  companies.  This  item  was  small  for 
most  of  them,  the  average  for  the  28  companies  for  the  10-year 
period  being  $0.02  per  barrel.  During  the  first  five  years  the  average 
for  all  companies  was  only  1  cent  per  barrel.  In  1913  only  one-half 
of  the  companies  charged  depreciation,  in  1918  all  but  two  charged 
depreciation,  while  in  me  last  three  years  23  of  the  28  made  a  depre- 
ciation charge. 

General  expense. — General  expense  ranged  from  an  average  of 
$0.08  per  barrel  in  1913  to  $0.22  per  barrel  in  1920  and  1921,  an  increase 
of  175  per  cent.  The  decline  of  2  cents  a  barrel  in  1922  was  hardly 
appreciable,  and  rather  indicated  a  tendency  to  hold  to  the  high 
level  reached  in  1920.  Salaries  constituted  the  largest  single  item 
included  in  general  expense.  Comparison  of  this  item  for  aU  com- 
panies during  several  years  of  the  period  shows  three  companies  pay- 
ing as  low  as  $0.02  per  barrel,  while  the  charge  by  one  company  m 
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1920  amounted  to  $0.35  per  barrel.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  the 
accounts  showed  a  tendency  to  minimize  profits  and  to  take  them  in 
the  form  of  high  salaries.  About  92  per  cent  of  the  salary  charges 
reported  were  within  a  range  of  $0.02  to  $0.20  per  barrel,  the  average 
for  all  companies  being  around  $0.10  per  barrel. 

There  were  great  variations  in  the  item  of  general  expense  in  the 
different  districts.  For  the  whole  period  the  average  for  all  districts 
was  $0.14  per  barrel,  which  was  1  cent  higher  than  for  the  north- 
western district,  3  cents  lower  than  for  tne  southwestern,  and  9 
cents  lower  than  for  the  eastern  district.  The  average  for  the  north- 
western district  was  lowest  in  each  year,  and  that  for  the  eastern  was 
highest.  The  lowest  average  general  expense  was  $0.07  per  barrel 
in  the  northwestern  district  in  three  years,  while  the  highest  was 
$0.30  per  barrel  in  the  eastern  district  in  1921. 

Gross  mill  cost. — The  ''gross  mill  cost"  includes  the  cost  of  wheat 
and  the  cost  of  packages,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  milling  the  wheat  and 
of  packing  the  products — flour  and  feed.  During  the  first  four  years 
of  the  period  the  average  gross  mill  cost  fluctuated  from  year  to 
year,  after  which  there  was  a  rapid  increase  until  the  peak  was  reached 
in  1920.  In  the  last  two  years  there  was  a  decided  decrease.  The 
changes  from  year  to  year  were  largely  due  to  the  cost  of  the  wheat. 

Net  mill  cost. — As  already  pointed  out,  the  net  cost  of  producing 
a  barrel  of  flour  was  computed  oy  treating  feed  products  as  by-prod- 
ucts, and  crediting  the  receipts  therefrom  to  the  total  mill  cost  in 
order  to  secure  the  cost  of  producing  a  barrel  of  wheat  flour.  The 
receipts  from  the  sale  of  bran,  middlings,  and  other  by-products  ob- 
tained in  the  conversion  of  wheat  into  flour  are  an  important  factor 
in  the  determination  of  the  net  results  of  the  business.  According 
to  the  table,  aside  from  the  average  cost  of  the  wheat  used,  in  every 
year,  excepting  1921  and  1922,  the  credit  from  feed  sales  exceeded  all 
milling,  overhead,  and  package  expenses  combined  by  amounts  rang- 
ing from  $0.11  per  barrel  in  1913  to  $0.76  per  barrel  in  1920. 

Finally,  as  shown  by  the  net  mill  costs,  notwithstanding  that  the 
feed  creiiits  for  the  eastern  mills  were  larger  than  for  tne  south- 
western group  in  all  years  excepting  1921,  their  net  costs  were 
higher  in  every  year.  On  the  other  hand,  in  six  years  of  the  period 
the  costs  for  the  southwestern  mills  were  lower  than  for  the  north- 
western group,  while  in  two  years,  1914  and  1916,  the  margin  in 
favor  of  the  latter  amounted  to  only  1  cent  per  barrel.  Further 
comparison  shows  that  in  the  other  two  years,  1913  and  1918,  in 
whicJi  the  northwestern  mills  had  the  lowest  net  costs,  their  advan- 
tage in  this  regard  was  largely  due  to  the  lower  cost  of  the  wheat 
ground. 

The  averaoje  net  cost  of  producing  flour  for  the  10-year  period 
was  $6.99  pci-  barrel,  which  was  $0.26  less  than  the  cost  of  the  wheat 
from  whicn  the  flour  was  made,  due  to  a  credit  for  feed  of  $1.10. 
The  cost  varied  from  $6.86  per  barrel  in  the  southwestern  district 
to  $7.29  in  the  eastern  district,  the  northwestern  district  being 
$6.97  per  barrel.  The  total  costs  of  flour,  however,  have  been  dis- 
cussed already  in  the  preceding  section. 

Section  10.  Graphic  presentation  of  the  principal  elements  of  cost. 

Chart  3,  opposite,  shows  graphically  the  annual  average  total  cost 
and  the  principal  elements  of  tne  cost  of  producing  a  barrel  of  flour 
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for  28  identical  companies  combined  for  the  10-year  period  1913-1922. 
The  data  upon  which  this  chart  is  based  are  shown  in  Appendix 
Table  12,  p.  120. 

The  total  annual  average  mill  cost  of  producing  a  barrel  of  wheat 
flour  is  shown  by  the  height  of  the  column  above  the  zero  line, 
while  the  portion  below  tne  zero  line  represents  the  amount  of 
receipts  from  by-products — i.  e.,  bran,  shorts,  middlings,  etc. — ^which 
were  credited  to  the  total  cost  of  producing  flour  and  feed.  *  The 
total  length  of  the  black  portion  of  the  colunm,  both  above  and 
below  the  zero  line,  represents  the  total,  or  gross  cost,  of  the  wheat 
used  in  producing  a  barrel  of  flour  and  the  by-products  made  in  con- 
nection therewith. 

The  outstanding  features  shown  by  tlie  chart  are  (1)  the  large 

Proportion  of  the  total  cost  of  a  barrel  of  flour  which  is  represented 
y  the  wheat  cost,  and  (2)  the  small  proportion  due  to  labor.  For 
every  year,  excepting  1922,  and  for  the  10-year  period  the  cost  of 
packages  was  the  second  largest  single  item. 
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Chapter  VI 

WHEAT-FLOUR  PRICES 

Section  1.  Method  of  distribntion. 

The  sections  of  the  country  where  a  surplus  of  wheat  is  produced 

i'A  and  the  bulk  of  the  flour  is  manufactured,  as  shown  in  the  preceding 

chapters,  include  the  northwestern  and  southwestern  districts.  The 
principal  milling  centers  in  these  districts  are  MinneapoUs  and 
Kansas  City.  From  these  and  other  milling  centers  the  product  is 
distributed  oy  rail  and  water  routes  to  domestic  markets  or  goes  into 
the  export  trade.  The  jobbing  trade  is  important,  especially  in 
eastern  markets,  but  there  is  a  considerable  direct  trade  with  retail 
grocei*s  and  bakers.  The  grocery  store  is  the  chief  source  of  local 
flour  supply  for  the  inhabitants  in  the  cities,  small  towns,  and  villages 
throughout  the  United  States.  In  the  larger  cities  especially  the 
bakers  are  also  important  purchasers  of  flour,  generally  buying  in 
carload  lots.  Bakers  often  purchase  their  supplies  directly  from  the 
flour  millers,  but  more  frequently  various  types  of  middlemen,  such 
as  brokers,  jobbers,  or  wholesalers,  intervene  and  really  form  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  producers  and  the  larger  consumers.  Some 
of  the  larger  mills  maintain  branch  houses  at  populous  distributing 
points  throughout  the  countrjr  and  supply  the  retail  and  bakery  trade 
directly  in  this  way.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  population  pur- 
chase their  suppUes  of  flour  directly  from  the  local  flour  mills,  which 
are  found  in  many  sections  of  the  country,  especially  in  the  wheat- 
growing  areas  where  suitable  sources  of  water  power  are  available. 

^  The  local  demand  for  feed,  such  as  bran  and  middlings,  for  domestic 
animals  is  also  an  important  factor  leading  to  the  establishment  of 
these  mills. 

In  the  distribution  of  flour,  bags  of  cotton,  jute,  or  paper,  or  barrels 
of  wood  are  used,  varying  in  contents  from  a  minimum  of  2  pounds  to 
a  maximum  of  196  poimds.  Comparatively  little  flour  is  now  dis- 
tributed in  wooden  packages,  because  wooden  containers  are  more 
expensive  and  packages  of  smaller  size  facilitate  handling  and  sale. 
Domestic  prices  are  quoted  on  the  basis  of  a  barrel  of  196  pounds 
packed  in  98-pound  cotton  bags,  while  in  the  foreign  trade  a  jute  bag 
containing  140  pounds  or  a  sack  of  280  poimds  is  chiefly  used  as  a 
basis  for  price  quotation,  especially  in  English-speaking  countries. 
In  shipments  to  Latin  countnes  in  Europe  and  South  America  price 
quotations  are  frequently  made  on  the  basis  of  100  kilograms  or 
220.5  pounds,  while  for  Cuba  the  usual  price  quotation  is  for  a  200- 
poiind  unit.  The  legal  regulations  and  requirements  regarding  the 
weight  of  flour  packages  in  domestic  trade  are  discussed  in  the 
following  chapter. 

Section  2.  Prices  of  wheat  flour  reported  by  millers,  1919-1922. 

In  order  to  secure  more  exact  information  with  respect  to  flour 
prices,  the  principal  flour-milling  companies  were  requested  to  fur- 
nish their  price  quotations  to  the  trade  for  first-grade  family  patent 
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flour,  with  dates  of  change  for  the  period  1910-1922.  From  these 
data  monthly  average  prices  were  computed  which  are  shown  in  the 
table  below.  These  averages  were  comp^ed  by  multiplying  each 
price  by  the  number  of  days  that  it  was  in  effect,  and  diyidrng  by 
the  number  of  days  in  each  month.     During  1919,  while  wheat 

E rices  were  still  under  Government  control,  flour  prices  were  stable, 
ut  in  1920,  1921,  and  1922,  when  there  were  rapid  fluctuations  in 
the  market  price  of  wheat,  millers  made  frequent  changes  in  their 
quotations.  In  many  cases,  especially  in  1920  and  1921,  there  were 
more  than  20  changes  in  the  price  quotations  during  a  month,  and 
in  a  number  of  instances  some  mills  reported  two  changes  in  a  single 

day. 

The  following  table  shows  the  monthly  average  wheat  flour  prices, 
based  upon  quotations  secured  from  flour-milling  companies,  for  the 
northwestern  and  southwestern  wheat  flour-producing  districts  for 
the  period  1919-1922. 

Table  30. — Monthly  average  price  aiiotaiiona  ver  barrel  for  first-grade  family  palent 
wheat  fhwTf  reported  hy  millers  by  diatriciSf  1919-1929 


Northwestern  > 

Southwestern  > 

Month 

1910 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1919 

1930 

1021 

1903 

JftnoAry     .    ..    .^  -^ 

iiaai 
ia43 

11.19 
12.26 
12.73 
12.14 
12.23 
12.23 
11.90 
12.36 
13.23 
14.50 

$15.02 
13.96 
13.97 
15.01 
15.66 
14.78 
14.21 
13.34 
13.10 
11.50 
9.76 
9.30 

$9.64 
9.49 
9.26 
8.47 
8.99 
9.42 
9.39 
8.49 
8.47 
7.76 
7.44 
7.40 

$7.36 
8.28 
&32 
8.62 
a  49 
7.97 
8.06 
7.35 
6.88 
6.91 
7.12 
7.20 

$iaQ8 
ia06 

ia4i 
ia«7 

11.21 
11.03 
10.61 

ia26 
ia30 
ia40 

11.32 
12.10 

$12.90 
12.31 
12.07 
12.51 
13.32 
13.07 
1Z60 
11.73 
11.87 
ia92 
9.83 
8.91 

$0.00 
8.88 
&4S 

7.4g 
7.75 
7.80 
&91 
&63 
&84 
«i5« 
6.28 

$&10 

February........ .».—..— 

6.85 

March 

7.  OB 

April   

7.08 

May                - 

7.1$ 

June  . .— - ---- .-.-- 

6.69 

July       

6.87 

Anpist            .  -  ..  - 

5.83 

Seotember _._..._. — .. 

5.79 

October               . 

6.00 

November ..— . _....—....... 

t.n 

December        ........... 

flin 

INDEX  NUMBERS 

1 

January     . . - - ... 

100 
101 
100 
119 
123 
118 
119 
119 
115 
120 
128 
141 

146 
136 
135 
146 
153 
143 
138 
129 
127 
113 
05 
•1 

94 
92 
90 
82 
87 
91 
91 
82 
83 
75 
73 
73 

71 
80 
81 
83 

83 
77 
78 
71 
67 
67 
60 
70 

100 
100 
103 
100 
111 
100 
105 
102 
108 
104 
113 
130 

139 
133 
130 
134 
133 
130 
135 
116 
118 
108 
08 
88 

80 
88 

84 
74 
77 
77 
00 
66 
68 
65 
63 
88 

61 

February - 

88 

March      ............................ 

70 

Aprfl          

70 

May  

71 

June      .  - - 

65 

July        

68 

August         - . . • 

58 

Sentembw .............. ..... 

67 

October ... .. ...-...--.— 

60 

November .. ... ...... 

63 

December    .......................... 

68 

1  Monthly  average  prices  computed  (rom  prioe  changes  reported  by  variooi  flour-milling  companif, 
•  January,  1919=100. 

According  to  the  table  there  was  a  rapid  increase  in  wheat-flour 
price  quotations  in  the  northwestern  district  from  an  average  of 
$10.31  per  barrel  in  January,  1919,  to  the  maximum  of  $15.66  per 
barrel  in  May,  1920.  This  advance  was  very  sharp  from  September 
to  May,  during  which  time  there  was  a  rapid  advance  in  wheat 

5 rices.  The  unprecedented  price  decHne  in  wheat,  which  began  in 
une,  1920,  led  to  a  precipitate  dechne  in  flour  prices,  which  fell  to  an 
average  of  $9.39  per  barrd  in  December,  a  decrease  of  $6.27  per  barrel 
in  seven  months.    Prices  fluctuated  somewhat  diu-ing  the  first  half 


'^ 


of  1921,  but  beginning  in  July  a  decline  set  in  which  continued 
through  January,  1922.  During  the  following  six  months  the  tend- 
ency was  toward  a  sHghtly  higher  level,  the  average  being  about 
$1  per  barrel  higher  than  for  January.  Beginning  in  August  there  was 
a  sharp  decUne,  which  culminated  in  the  lowest  monthly  average  price 
for  the  four-year  period,  $6.88  per  barrel  in  September,  after  which 
there  was  a  moderate  advance  to  an  average  of  $7.20  in  December. 

The  monthly  average  price  Quotations  in  the  southwestern  district 
were  considerably  lower  than  tor  the  northwestern  district, with  the 
single  exception  of  November,  1920.  The  maximtun  difference  in 
the  monthly  average  prices  was  $2.50  per  barrel  in  April,  1920. 
During  the  year  1919  tne  spread  between  the  two  districts  increased 
from  $0.23  per  barrel  to  $2.40  per  barrel,  while  after  the  price  dechne 
set  in  this  aifference  gradually  lessened. 

The  mwithly  average  with  minor  fluctuations  ranged  from  $10.08 
per  barrel  in  January,  1919,  to  the  peak  price  of  $13.32  in  May,  1920, 
after  which  a  sharp  dechne  set  in  wnich  continued  through  December, 
when  the  average  was  $8.91  per  barrel.  During  1921  and  1922  prices 
in  the  southwestern  district  generally  followed  the  same  trend  as  the 
northwestern  district,  imtil  the  minimum  average  price  of  only  $5.79 
per  barrel  was  shown  for  September,  1922,  whicn  was  followed  by 
an  advance  to  an  average  of  $6.21  per  barrel  in  December. 

Section  3.  Qnoted  market  prices  of  wheat  flour,  1913-1923. 

The  course  of  wheat-flour  prices  during  the  four  and  one-half  year 
period,  1919-1923,  is  discussed  in  this  report,  and  also  for  the  pre- 
ceding six-year  period,  1913-1918,  in  order  that  a  proper  perspective 
mav  be  obtained. 

'the  unusual  conditions  affecting  all  prices  during  the  World  War, 
including  abnormal  demand,  comparatively  limited  production, 
lack  of  transportation  facilities,  the  extraordinary  increase  in  the 
hazards  of  ocean  transportation,  and  the  various  price  fixing  and 
other  regulations  adopted  by  all  the  belligerents  had  the  effect  of 
disorganizing  all  the  markets  and  the  ^annels  of  distribution. 
The  United  States  Food  Administration,  which  was  estabUshed 
August  10,  1917,  continued  to  function  until  May,  1919,  although 
certain  activities  were  discontinued  December  20,  1918,  shortly 
after  the  armistice  on  November  11,  1918.  The  United  States 
Grain  Corporation,  on  the  other  hand,  continued  to  operate  until 
May,  1920,  and  thus  indirectly,  but  in  an  important  way,  the  pro- 
duction and  prices  of  flour  were  affected  by  its  activities.  Furtner- 
more,  prior  to  the  declaration  of  wai*  by  the  United  States  on  April 
7,  1917,  the  World  War  had  continued  if  or  about  three  years,  dunng 
which  time  this  country  as  a  neutral  nation  was  forced  to  contend 
with  many  difficulties  in  attempting  to  maintain  the  usual  channels 
of  foreign  trade,  particularly  with  other  neutral  countries  located 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  warring  nations.  Consequently,  in  order  to 
bejjin  with  a  more  normal  period  when  the  usual  competitive  con- 
ditions controlled  the  commerce  of  the  world,  the  tabulation  of  the 
prices  was  extended  backward  to  include  1913. 

Price  quotations  at  Minneapolis. — The  location  of  Minneap- 
olis in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  great  spring  wheat  growing 
area  with  many  flour  mills  operating  m  that  neighborhood  indi- 
cated   the  selection   of    the  flour  prices    at  this   market  for   the 
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Spring  wheat  flour  industry.  The  following  table  shows  the  monthly 
average  market  price  quotations  of  hard  spring  wheat,  first  patent 
flour,  per  barrel,  at  Minneapolis,  together  with  index  numbers  for 
the  period  1913-1923. 

Table  31. — Monthly  average  market  price  quotations  of  hard  spring  wheat  first 
patent  flour,  per  barrelf  in  cotton  8<icks  at  MinneapoliSf  with  index  numberSt 
1913-192S 


Month 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

January . 

$4.18 
4.22 
4.09 
4.36 
4.39 
4.57 
4.45 
4.38 
4.28 
4.16 
4.19 
4.18 

$4.21 
4.33 
4.31 
4.25 
4.30 
4.18 
4.29 
5.36 
5.56 
5.48 
5.55 
6.70 

$6.71 
7.33 
7.23 
7.41 
7.42 
6.18 
6.71 
6.31 
5.03 
5.22 
5.20 
5.97 

$6.41 
6.07 
5.58 
5.95 
5.85 
5.46 
5.91 
7.55 
8.22 
0.08 
9.53 
8.46 

$8.95 

8.55 

9.45 

12.06 

16.01 

13.22 

12.64 

12.96 

10.89 

10.30 

10.03 

9.93 

$9.89 

10.10 

9.94 

9.79 

9.31 

9.88 

10.63 

10.49 

10.46 

ia50 

10.51 

ia47 

$10.28 
10.55 
11.21 
12.22 
12.42 
12.02 
12.16 
12.01 
11.94 
12.63 
13.35 
14.67 

$15.07 
14.06 
13.74 
14.78 
15.54 
1161 
14.02 
12.62 
13.03 
11.56 
9.62 
9.39 

$9.96 
9.53 
9.26 
8.41 
9.17 
9.35 
9.32 
&54 
8.69 
7.82 
7.60 
7.38 

$7.45 
&60 
8.29 
&55 
8.48 
7.84 
&14 
7.32 
6.82 
6.77 
7.08 
7.16 

$6.95 

Febniary 

March ..—..-. 

7.08 
6.97 

April ._-_._. 

7.32 

May 

7.06 

June . 

6.60 

July 

6.30 

August .... 

6.43 

September 

6.54 

October 

6.63 

November 

December 

&33 
6.38 

Annual  average 

4.29 

4.79 

6.39 

7.01 

11.17 

10.16 

12.12 

13.16 

8.75 

7.70 

6.71 

INDEX  NUMBERS  (1913-100) 


January 

97 

98 

95 

102 

102 

107 

104 

102 

100 

97 

98 

97 

96 
101 
100 

99 
100 

97 
100 
125 
130 
128 
129 
133 

166 
171 
169 
173 
173 
144 
156 
147 
117 
122 
121 
139 

149 
141 
130 
139 
136 
127 
138 
176 
192 
212 
222 
197 

309 
199 
220 
281 
350 
308 
295 
302 
254 
240 
234 
231 

231 
235 
232 
228 
217 
230 
248 
245 
244 
245 
246 
244 

240 

246 
281 
2S,'> 
290 
280 
283 
280 
278 
294 
311 
342 

351 
328 
320 
345 
362 
338 
327 
294 
304 
269 
224 
219 

232 
222 
216 
196 
214 
218 
217 
199 
2U9 
182 
177 
173 

174 
196 
193 
199 
196 
183 
190 
171 
159 
158 
166 
167 

163 

February 

166 

March 

162 

April ... ....__._. ... 

171 

May 

164 

June 

154 

July 

147 

August 

160 

SeDtember 

152 

October 

152 

November 

148 

December 

140 

A  nnual  average 

100 

112 

149 

168 

260 

237 

2S3 

307 

204 

179 

166 

These  average  price  quotations  were  obtained  by  taking  one-half 
of  the  sum  of  the  nighest  and  lowest  weekly  price  quotations  of  hard 
spring  wheat  first  patent  flour  in  cotton  or  jute  sacks  at  Minneapolis, 
as  reported  by  the  Northwestern  Miller.  Wheat  flour,  as  it  is  quoted 
on  the  open  market,  is  primarily  classified  into  patent,  straight,  and 
clear  grades.  Within  each  of  these  principal  categories,  several 
subsidiary  classifications  are  found,  while  many  specific  brands  are 
manufactured  by  the  several  mills.  The  highest  grade  of  hard 
spring  wheat  patent  flour  reported  during  the  perioa  was  selected. 
l5uring  the  period  of  control  by  the  United  States  Food  Adminis- 
tration, September,  1917-Deceinber,  1918,  the  quality  of  flour  pro- 
duced was  under  strict  regulation.  At  first  285  poimds  of  wheat 
was  allowed  for  the  manufacture  of  one  barrel  of  flour  or  68.8  per 
cent  extraction.  Later  this  was  changed  to  264  pounds  or  74.3  per 
cent.  Toward  the  end  of  December,  1917,  the  maximum  limit  of 
low-grade  flour  to  be  made  was  fixed  at  5  per  cent;  consequently  at 
that  time  the  price  quotations  are  for  95  per  cent  flour.  On  February 
15,  1918,  the  use  of  substitutes  in  the  baking  of  bread  became  manda- 
tory (1  pound  in  4)  and  at  the  beginning  oi  March  the  manufacture 
of  100  per  cent  flour  was  authorized.  These  regulations,  of  course, 
affectea  the  qudity  of  the  product  which  was  manufactured  by  all 


millers  during  1918.  Many  of  the  milling  regulations  were  canceled 
on  December  20,  1918. 

An  exhibit,  giving  also  the  price  fjuotations  at  Kansas  City,  with 
index  numbers,  is  shown  in  Appendix  Table  13.  page  124.  Qiart  4, 
opposite  page  78,  shows  the  trend  of  price  quotations  at  Minneapolis 
and  Boston,  together  with  the  price  of  4i  bushels  of  wheat. ^ 

The  monthly  average  price  of  the  hard  spring  wheat  first  patent 
flour  f.  o.  b.  mill  Minneapolis  was  quite  uniform  during  the  19  months 
ending  with  July,  1914.  The  range  in  the  monthly  average  was  from 
$4.09  per  barrel  in  March,  1913,  to  $4.57  per  barrel  for  June  of  the 
same  year.  This  uniformity  of  flour  prices  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
wheat  prices  were  very  stable. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  large  crop  of  wheat  was  harvested 
in  1914,  both  wheat  and  flour  prices  increased  sharply,  the  average 
for  flour  increasing  from  an  average  of  $4.29  in  July  to  $5.70  per 
barrel  in  December,  as  a  result  of  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War. 
This  continued  until  an  average  price  of  $7.42  per  barrel  was  reached 
in  May,  1915.  During  the  next  four  months  the  monthly  average 
price  of  flour  feU  precipitately  to  an  average  of  $5.03  per  barrel  in 
September.  Two  dominating  factors  combined  to  produce  this  tem- 
porary decline  in  flour  prices:  (1)  The  operations  of  the  belligerents 
interrupting  transportation  in  export  trade,  and  (2)  the  large  crops 
of  wheat  harvested  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Australia. 
Despite  the  heavy  war  demand,  flour  prices  remained  lower  until 
August,  1916,  than  in  the  previous  high-price  month  of  May,  1915. 
The  1916  wheat  crop  was  a  small  one,  only  636,000,000  bushels, 
and  as  a  result  flour  prices  advanced  sharply,  with  minor  fluctuations, 
until  a  new  high  monthly  average  of  $15.01  per  barrel  for  flour  was 
reachec^  in  May,  191-7.  The  1917  wheat  crop  was  also  a  small  one. 
637,000,000  bushels,  and  there  were  practically  no  stocks  of  old-crop 
wheat,  while  few  shipments  could  be  made  from  Australia  and  Argen- 
tina owing  to  the  scarcity  of  ocean  tonnage  and  the  hazard  of  long 
ocean  voyages.  September  1,  1917,  the  price  of  wheat  in  the  United 
States  was  fixed,  and  the  duty  of  controlling  wheat  prices  was  assigned 
to  the  United  States  Food  Administration.  Later  the  profits  of  flour 
nailling  concerns  were  fixed  at  $0.25  per  barrel,  with  certain  provi- 
sions regarding  the  disposition  of  feeds.  As  soon  as  wheat  prices 
were  staoilized,  flour  prices  began  a  decline,  which  continued  almost 
without  interruption  through  May,  1918,  when  the  monthly  average 
was  $9.31  per  barrel.  In  the  summer  of  1918  the  price  of  wheat  was 
increased  $0.06  per  bushel  effective  July  1,  1918,  and  at  that  time 
there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  price  of  flour.  The  monthly 
average  price  was  fairly  uniform  for  the  last  six  months  of  1918. 

Soon  after  the  armistice,  November  11,  1918,  some  of  the  Food 
Administration  regulations  affecting  flour  were  discontinued.  For 
example,  the  official  regulations  governing  the  percentaga  of  flour 
extraction  and  those  governing  sales  of  flour  for  future  delivery 
were  withdrawn.  The  LFnited  States  Grain  Corporation  was  requiredf, 
however,  to  maintain  the  minimum  wheat  prices  for  the  1919  crop 
marketed  before  Jime  1,  1920.  This  continued  stabilization  of  grain 
prices  tended  to  stabilize  flour  prices  also,  since  the  millers  pur- 
chased their  principal  raw  material  at  fixed  prices. 

*  Four  and  one  half  bushels  is  the  approximate  wheat  equivalent  of  a  barrel  of  tiour. 
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Beginning  in  February,  1919,  a  price  advance  began  which  con- 
tinued with  minor  fluctuations  untd  a  maximum  monthly  average 
price  of  $15.54  was  reached  in  May,  1920.  This  was  the  peak  price 
for  the  11-year  period  1913-1923,  and  was  $0.53  per  barrel  higher 
than  the  monthly  average  for  May,  1917.  The  hi  A  prices  of  May, 
1917,  and  May,  1920,  were  both  chiefly  due  to  high  wheat  prices. 
The  high  wheat  prices  of  1917  were  partly  due  to  the  small  1916 
wheat  crop  and  the  poor  prospects  for  1917  and  partly  to  the  British 
wheat  comer  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.  The  high  level 
reached  in  1920  was  mainly  due  to  heavy  purchases  of  wheat  in  the 
sprinff  of  that  year  by  foreign  governments,  especially  by  the  British 
Koyal  Commission.' 

Following  the  peak  price  in  May,  foreign  purchasers  of  wheat 
withdrew  from  the  American  market  and  in  consequence  wheat 
prices  declined.  This  downward  movement  in  wheat  was  reflected 
by  a  drop  in  flour  prices  which  continued,  with  some  interruptions, 
until  it  reached  $7.38  per  barrel  in  December,  1921.  During  this 
period  of  about  a  year  and  a  half,  therefore,  the  average  monthly 
price  declined  from  $15.54  per  barrel  to  $7.38  per  barrel,  a  decrease 
of  $8.16  per  barrel.  Wheat  prices  fell  even  more  sharply,  namely, 
from  a  monthly  average  of  $2.97  per  bushel  in  May,  1920,  for  No. 
2  wheat  at  Chicago,  to  $1.13  per  bushel  in  December,  1921. 

During  the  first  four  months  of  1922  there  was  an  upward  move- 
ment in  both  wheat  and  flour  prices.  Apparently  speculation  in 
wheat  future^  had  considerable  influence  upon  wheat  prices,  which 
in  turn  led  to  a  higher  level  of  flour  prices.^  The  decline  in  flour 
prices  which  began  m  May  was  less  precipitate  than  for  wheat.  In 
the  latter  part  of  1922  flour  prices  reached  a  lower  level  than  in  1921, 
and  in  1923  they  sank  still  further. 

The  maximum  monthly  average  for  1922  was  $8.55  per  barrel  in 
April  and  the  minimum  $6.77  per  barrel  in  October.  Beginning 
with  November,  1922,  there  was  a  gradual  increase  with  minor 
fluctuations  to  $7.32  per  barrel  in  April,  1923,  which  was  followed  by 
a  sharp  decline  to  $6.38  per  barrel  in  December.  July,  1923,  had 
the  lowest  post-war  monthly  average  price,  $6.30  per  barrel,  for  the 

Seriod  1919-1923.     These  low  flour  prices  in  1923  followed  the  marked 
echne  in  wheat  prices. 

Throughout  the  eleven-year  period  the  lowest  annual  average 
price  was  $4.29  per  barrel  in  1913,  and  the  highest  $13.16  for  1920. 
There  was  a  marked  decline  in  the  annual  average  price  for  1921, 
which  was  $8.75  per  barrel,  or  only  two-thirds  that  of  1920.  The 
decline  in  the  annual  average  price  of  wheat  flour  continued  during 
the  next  two  years,  the  average  for  1923  being  $6.71  per  barrel,  which 
was  the  lowest  since  1915. 

Price  quotations  at  Kansas  Cmr.— Kansas  City  is  the  outlet 
for  the  chief  hard  winter  wlieat  flour  milling  region  in  the  United  States. 
The  general  conditions  affecting  the  prices  of  flour  during  the  period 
1913-1923  were  discussed  in  preceding  paragraphs  devoted  to  the 
Minneapolis  market.  While  the  bulk  of  wheat  grown  in  the  Kansas 
City  region  is  hard  winter  wheat,  some  millers  operating  in  this  area 
grind  hard  spring  or  soft  winter  wheat  and  quotations  for  soft  winter 
wheat  flour  are  made  in  the  Kansas  City  market. 

»  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Methods  and  Operations  of  Grain  Exporters,  vol.  i. 

»  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Methods  and  Operations  of  Grain  Exporters,  vol.  1,  ch.  2. 
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The  monthly  average  market  prices  for  hard  winter  wheat,  first 
patent,  flour  per  barrel,  in  cotton  or  jute  sacks,  at  Kansas  City,  with 
index  numbers  for  the  period  1913-1923,  are  shown  in  Appendix 
Table  13,  page  124.  The  following  table  shows  the  differences  between 
these  prices  and  the  monthly  average  prices,  already  discussed,  for 
hard  spring  wheat,  first  patent,  flour  at  Minneapolis  for  the  period 
1913-1923. 

Table  32. — Differences  between  the  monthly  average  price  quotations  for  hard  winter 
wheat,  first  patent  flour,  at  Kansas  City,  and  hard  spring  wheat,  first  patent  flour, 
at  Minneapolis,  W13-1923 


Excess  of  monthly  average  price  at  Minneapolis  over  Kansas  City 

Month 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

January -.. ...-. . 

$0.26 
.28 
.21 
.37 
.36 
.42 
.35 
.31 
.09 
.15 
.24 
.23 

$0.26 
.38 
.33 
.25 
.30 
.20 
.71 
1.03 
.19 
.40 
.57 
.51 

$0.46 
.31 
.45 
.61 
.74 
.37 
1.13 
.77 
.12 
.31 
.22 
.79 

$0.66 
.33 
.45 
.75 
.77 
.64 
.77 
.65 
.82 
1.00 
.46 
.43 

$0.12 

.17 

.15 

.15 

.57 

.38 

.69 

.55 

.16 

».20 

».29 

».07 

»$0.21 
«.15 
».37 
>.52 
U.07 
i.50 

(») 
.25 
.31 
.36 
.30 
.35 

$0.17 

.25 

.50 

.28 

>.57 

.02 

1.05 

1.31 

.96 

1.07 

1.28 

1.15 

$0.99 

L42 

.74 

1.26 

1.02 

.63 

.57 

.22 

.49 

.48 

.34 

.20 

$0.72 
.58 
.57 
.67 
.95 

1.06 
.87 

1.55 

1.39 
.83 

1.06 
.82 

$0.83 

1.18 

.85 

.99 

.98 

.73 

1.15 

LIO 

.71 

.39 

.59 

.64 

$0.55 

February.... . 

.69 

March .... ....... 

.53 

April 

.71 

May 

.62 

June . 

.52 

July 

.76 

Aumist .•...••... -- 

.67 

September . 

.49 

October. 

November 

December 

.31 
.33 
.47 

Year 

.27 

.42 

.62 

.64 

.20 

Ml 

.62 

.68 

.1.02 

.85 

.65 

*  Excess  of  Kansas  City  prices  over  Minneapolis. 

*  Monthly  average  the  same  for  both  markets. 

During  most  of  this  11-year  period  the  average  price  quotation  for 
Minneapolis  exceeded  that  for  Kansas. City,  the  average  for  Kansas 
City  bemg  higher  for  only  10  months,  while  in  one  month,  July,  1918, 
the  average  quotation  was  the  same  for  the  two  markets.  For  the 
nine-month  period,  October,  1917-June,  1918,  the  average  for  Kansas 
City  ranged  from  $0.07  per  barrel  to  $1.07  p^  barrel  higher  than  for 
Minneapolis,  and  the  year  1918  was  the  onlv  one  in  which  the  annual 
average  quotation  for  Kansas  City  exceeded  that  for  Minneapolis. 
Again,  in  May,  1919,  the  monthly  average  quotation  for  Kansas  City 
was  higher  than  for  Minneapolis. 

The  Minneapolis  price  quotation  was  higher  than  Kansas  City  con- 
tinuously from  the  beginning  of  the  period,  January,  1913,  tlirough 
September,  1917,  a  period  of  four  and  three-fourths  years,  and  again 
from  August,  1918,  until  December,  1923,  with  the  single  exception  of 
May,  1919,  the  Minneapolis  quotation  was  higher.  The  excess  of  the 
Minneapolis  over  the  Kansas  City  quotation  during  these  periods 
ranged  trom  $0.02  to  $1.55  per  barrel. 

rkiCB  QUOTATIONS  AT  BosTON. — Boston  is  the  only  important 
eastern  market  for  which  strictly  comparable  wholesale  price 
quotations  for  hard  spring  wheat  flour  are  published  for  the  period 
1913-1923.  The  market  reports  for  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Baltimore  frequently  Quoted  prices  without  designating  whether  they 
were  for  hard  spring,  nard  winter,  or  soft  winter  wheat  flour.  The 
monthly  average  pnce  quotations  for  hard  spring  wheat  first  patent 
flour  in  cotton  sacks  of  98  pounds,  in  carload  lots,  at  Boston,  are 
shown  in  the  table  following: 
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Table  S3.— Monthly  average  market  prices  of  hard  spHng  wheat,  first  patent  flour, 

^^i^VJi'J^  ^        **^***  ^  ^^^^^>  ^^^  »^<^««  numbers  (average  for  1918=100) 
lyi  Sf^l  9Z3 


1919 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


1920 


$11.12116. 
11.23,  14. 
11.88' 
13.31 
14.22 
13.38 
13.33 
13.25 
1Z44 
13.44 
14.01 
15.59 


1921 


06$ia84 


14. 
15. 
16. 
15. 
14. 
14. 
14. 
12. 
10. 
10. 


63 
44 
50 
37 
78 
95 
41 
00 
06 
59 
40 


Annual  average 


laSSi  13.10  14.18 


10.53 

10.19 

9.65 

10.53 

10.63 

10.48 

9.75 

9.73 

a90 

a  49 

a53 


1923 


9.85 


$8.48 
9.39 
9.38 
9.37 
9.41 

a  78 

9.02 

a  19 

7.88 

ao6 
a  34 
a30 


1923 


$7.96 
7.88 
7.90 

ao9 
ao7 

7.40 
7.17 
7.48 
7.62 
7.54 
7.38 
7.38 


a72     7.6« 


INDEX  NUMBERS 


January... 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Jaly 

August 

Septembo-. 

October 

November. 
December. 


Annual  average. 


98 

99 

96 

101 

104 

105 

105 

103 

100 

96 

97 

98 


100 


105 
107 
107 
106 
107 
106 
106 
133 
137 
129 
134 
137 


118 


154 
166 
165 
170 
171 
145 
154 
151 
117 
126 
129 
140 


149 


153 
150 
137 
144 
143 
134 
138 
171 
1861 
201 
217 
196 


104 


211 
201 
216 
265 
309 
291 
280 
285 
252 
242 
235 
217 


250 


220 
223 
223 
220 
214 
212 
235 
233 
228 
227 
228 
229 


229 
232 
245 
274 
293 
276 
275 
273 
256 
277 
289 
321 


324   37( 


331 
302 
298 
320 
338 
325 
308 
297 
289 
268 
218 
214 


292 


224 
217 
210 
199 
217 
219 
216 
201 
201 
184 
175 
176 


203 


175 
194 
193 
193 
194 
181 
186 
169 
162 
166 
172 
171 


165 
162 
163 
167 
166 
153 
148 
154 
157 
155 
152 
152 


180 


158 


The  montlilyaverage  pnce  quotations  shown  above  are  presented 
graphically  in  Chart  4  (opposite  p.  78).  Flour  made  from  the  soft 
winter  wheat  grown  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  from  the  hard 
winter  wheat  of  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Oklahoma,  and  from  the 
hard  spring  wheat  of  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas  is  all  sold  regularly 
in  this  market.  A  comparison  of  the  monthly  average  price  quo- 
tations for  Minneapohs,  which  are  also  indicated  on  the  chart, 
shows  that  the  Boston  price  was  uniformly  higher  than  that  for 
Minneapohs  throughout  the  entire  period  with  the  single  exception 
of  May,  1917. 

The  annual  average  price  quotations  in  the  Boston  market  in- 
creased from  a  minimum  of  $4.85  in  1913  to  a  maximum  of  $14  18 
per  bariM^  m  1920,  and  then  declined  rapidly  to  $7.66  per  barrel  in 
1923.  The  most  marked  increase  in  a  single  year  was  $4.18  per 
barrel  between  1916  and  1917,  while  the  largest  dechne  was  $4  33 
per  barrel  from  1920  to  1921.  The  increase  from  the  low  annual 
average  for  1913  to  the  peak  price  in  1920  was  $9.33  per  barrel, 
while  the  dechne  from  the  peak  price  amounted  to  $6.52  per  barrel 
m  x«7^o. 

As  already  stated,  with  the  exception  of  May,  1917,  the  monthly 
average  price  quotation  of  flour  at  Boston  was  higher  than  at  Minne- 

???i?^'ii  ^'^^  ^*?^®  ^®^^^  ^^^^  ^^-^^  *^  *^-S^  P®r  barrel.  In  May, 
1917,  flour  prices  at  Minneapohs  were  abnormally  high,  as  a  resiilt 
of  the  highly  speculative  condition  of  the  wheat  market  following 
the  heavy  purchases  of  wheat  futures  on  the  Chicago  Board  ^ 
Trade  by  the  Alhes.  In  order  to  stop  the  upward  trend  of  wheat 
pnces,  about  the  middle  of  May  all  of  the  grain  exchanges  in  this 


country  fixed  maximum  settlement  prices  on  future  contracts  for 
May  clelivery  and  hmited  further  trading  in  May  futures  to  the 
settlement  of  existing  contracts.  About  the  same  time  maximum 
prices  were  fixed  for  July  and  September  futures.  As  a  result  of 
this  action  flour  prices  dechned  rapidly,  and  in  Jime  the  Boston 
price  quotation  averaged  $0.87  per  barrel  above  Minneapohs.  Due 
to  increased  freight  rates,  especially  after  August  26,  1920,  the  • 
spread  between  fioston  and  Minneapohs  became  larger,  the  annual 
averse  spread  being  $1.02  in  1920,  $1.10  in  1921,  $1.02  in  1922, 
and  then  declining  to  $0.95  in  1923. 

Graphic  presentation  of  wheat  and  flour  prices. — ^As  already 
stated,  monthly  average  market  price  Quotations  for  No.  1  northern 
hard  spring  wheat,  at  Minneapolis,  and  nard  spring  wheat  first  patent 
flour  at  Minneapohs  and  Boston  are  presented  in  Chart  4,  opposite 
page  78,  for  the  period  1913-1923.  The  monthly  average  wheat 
prices  are  charted  for  4i  bushels,  which  is  the  approximate  quantity 
ground  to  produce  a  barrel  of  flour.     (See  Appendix  Table  14.) 

The  chart  shows  that  the  spread  between  the  monthly  average 
price  of  flour  and  the  value  of  the  wheat  equivalent  (4 J  bushels)  at 
Minneapolis  was  much  greater  beginning  about  January,  1920, 
than  pnor  to  that  time.     This  increase  in  the  spread  in  1920  was 

Sartly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  miUing  and  packing  wheat 
our  was  greater  than  formerly  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  profits 
were  higher  in  that  year.  (See  pp.  44,  52,  67,  and  1 18.)  In  1921  and 
1922  milhng  costs  decreased  only  shehtly,  but  profits  were  much 
smaller  than  in  1920.  The  chart  snows  that  Minneapohs  flour 
quotations  responded  promptly  to  changes  in  wheat  prices. 

The  monthly  average  flour  quotations  at  Minneapohs  and  Boston 
generally  show  the  same  trend,  and,  as  already  pointed  out,  the 
average  spreads  between  the  two  prices  were  greater  after  1920  than 
for  the  earher  years.  The  wider  spread  in  the  later  years  was  partly 
due  to  higher  transportation  charges. 

Section  4.  Prices  of  bread. 

While  this  inquiry  imder  the  terms  of  the  resolution  was  not 
directed  to  the  study  of  bread  prices  or  the  profits  of  bakers,  a  com- 
parison of  the  wholesale  price  quotations  of  flour  with  the  retail 
prices  of  bread  is  made  for  tne  penod  imder  review,  based  on  available 
published  data. 

The  distinction  between  quoted  and  actual  prices  should  be  borne 
in  mind.  The  former  represent  the  *' asking''^  or  first-hand  offering 
prices  common  to  most  mercantile  seUing  transactions,  and  for 
tracing  the  trend  of  prices  they  serve  all  practical  purposes.  Actual 
prices,  on  the  other  hand,  represent  the  net  returns  from  sales  by  the 
mills,  which  probably  are  sHghtly  lower  on  the  average  than  the 
published  quotations.  The  prices  for  bakers'  bread  are  the  usual 
selUng  prices  in  certain  cities  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics. 

The  bulk  of  the  bread  sold  at  retail  is  made  by  bakeries  which 
purchase  flour  in  large  quantities,  sometimes  directly  from  the  millers 
out  often  through  flour  joTbbers.  Except  where  the  bakeries  are 
located  near  the  mills  supplying  them,  tnere  is  a  considerable  item 
of  freight  included  in  the  post  of  the  flour  used  which  often  amounts 
to  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  a  cent  for  a  pound  loaf  of  bread. 
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A  more  exact  presentation  of  the  important  factors  in  the  price  of 
bread  would,  of  course,  be  much  more  satisfactory,  but  this  would 
reouire  a  careful  study  of  the  operations  of  representative  bread- 
baking  compames  and  retail  dealers.  Reports  of  the  United  States 
Jiood  Admimstration »  and  of  the  State  of  Minnesota*  have  been 
utilized  for  certam  basic  facts  regarding  the  baking  industry  in  the 
United  States.  The  Quantity  of  bread  produced  from  a  barrel  of 
flour  usually  averages  from  275  to  280  one-pound  loaves,  depending 
pnmanly  upon  the  quaUty  (gluten  content)  of  the  flour  and  thi 
etticiency  of  the  baker.  Ordinarily  the  other  ingredients  in  a  loaf  of 
bread  are  milk  and  water,  shortening,  sugar,  yeast,  and  salt.  Each 
baker  has  his  own  formula  for  the  material  content  of  the  dough  and 
generally  18  ounces  of  dough  are  required  to  make  a  16-ounce  or 
1-poimd  loaf  of  bread. 

A  comparison  is  made,  in  the  table  below,  between  the  annual 
average  wholesale  pnce  Quotations  of  flour  and  the  annual  average 
retail  pnces  of  bread  in  Minneapolis,  Kansas  aty,  and  Boston  for 
the  penod  1913-1923 : 

Table  34.— Annual  average  wholesale  price  quotations  of  flour  and  retail  prices 
of  bread  at  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City,  and  Boston,  1913-1923 

(In  cents  per  poand] 


Year 


Minneapolis 


1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 
1921. 
1922. 
1923. 


Whole-  I    Retail 
sale  flour      bread 


2.2 
24 

as 

3.8 
6.7 
6.2 
6.2 
6.7 
4.6 
3.9 
3.4 


Kansas  City 


Whole- 
sale flour 


Retafl 
bread 


Bostoa 


6.6 
6.7 
&4 
6.9 
9.6 
8.9 
9.5 

ia7 

9.6 
&8 
9.0 


SLl 
2.2 
3.0 
3.2 
6.6 
5.2 
6.9 
6.4 
10 
8.6 
3.1 


Whole-       RetaU 
sale  flour      bread 


6lO 
6.1 
7.1 
7.8 

ia2 
lao 

9.9 
12.5 

ia4 

7.8 
12 


2L5 
2.9 
8.7 
4.1 
12 
6.6 
6u7 
7.2 
6.0 
4.4 
19 


&9 
&0 
16 
18 
18 
9.0 
9.4 
11.2 
110 
16 
14 


As  shown  by  the  table,  the  annual  average  wholesale  price  quota- 
tions of  flour  at  Minneapolis,  which  in  1913  was  2.2  cents  per  pound 
mcreased  continuously  to  5.7  cents  in  1917,  and  later  to  a  maximum 
price  of  6.7  cents  per  pound  in  1920,  declining  thereafter  to  3.4  cents 
m  1923.  For  bread  the  annual  average  price,  which  was  5.6  cents 
per  pound  in  1913,  reached  a  maximum  of  10.7  cents  in  1920  there- 
after declining  to  9  cents  in  1923.  ' 

At  Kansas  City  the  average  price  for  wholesale  flour  was  2.1  cents 
per  pound  in  1913,  reached  a  maximum  of  6.4  cents  in  1920,  and  then 
rapidfer  declined  to  3.1  cents  in  1923.  Retail  bread  prices  started  at  a 
higher  level  at  Kansas  City  than  in  Minneapolis,  and  averaged  higher 
during  most  of  the  period.  In  fact,  it  was  only  during  the  last  two 
years  of  the  period  that  the  price  of  bread  became  lower  in  Kansas 
Gty  than  in  Minneapolis,  although  the  annual  average  price  of 
wholesale  flour  was  lower  for  10  years  and  the  same  for  1  year.     The 

uii^S?a^  F^'lSSStetSSSS:^*"''  °°  "^"^  ^^""^  *"  ^"^  ^"^^  ^^^^^^  1W7,  to  th. 
1990*"™^"***°°'  ^'^''^****'*<*°'  ^^  ^^'"^  of  Bread,  Minnesota  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  January, 


retail  price  of  bread  was  higher  in  Kansas  City  than  either  in  Min- 
neapolis or  in  Boston,  except  during  the  last  two  years  of  the  period. 
A  "bread  war"  in  Kansas  City,  which  began  early  in  1922,  was  ap- 
parently the  cause  of  lower  average  prices  for  1922  and  1923. 

Although,  as  would  be  expected,  the  price  of  wholesale  flour  was 
higher  in  Boston  than  in  Minneapolis,  the  annual  average  price  of  a 
pound  loaf  of  bread  was  higher  in  Minneapolis  in  1916,  1917,  1919, 
1922,  and  1923  than  in  Boston. 

The  spreads  or  differences  between  the  average  wholesale  price 
quotations  for  flour  and  the  retail  prices  of  bread  from  year  to  year 
tend  to  indicate  in  a  very  rough  way  the  variations  in  the  amounts 
absorbed  by  the  aggregate  costs  and  profits  of  flour  jobbing,  freights, 
and  commercial  bread-baking  companies  for  the  particular  markets 
under  consideration.  A  careful  study,  however,  of  the  flour-jobbing 
and  bread-baking  businesses  would  not  only  enable  a  separation  to 
be  made  between  the  costs  and  profits  covered  by  these  spreads  but 
also  would  doubtless  develop  considerable  differences  both  in  their 
trends  and  in  their  amounts  from  that  obtained  by  a  mere  comparison 
of  prices.  These  annual  average  spreads  are  given  in  the  following 
table: 

Table  35. — Annual  average  excess,  in  cents  per  pound,  of  the  retail  price  of  bread 

over  the  wholesale  price  of  flour,  191S-192S 


IflS. 
1914. 
1916. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 


Minne- 
apolis 


14 
13 
11 
13 
18 
17 


Kansas 
City 


19 
19 
4.1 
4.6 
4.6 
4.8 


Boston 


14 
11 
2.8 
17 
16 
14 


Year 

Minne- 
apolis 

Kansas 
City 

1919 

13 
4.0 
5.0 
4.9 
16 

4.0 
6.1 
14 
4.3 
6.1 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Boston 


17 
4.0 
5.0 
4.1 
4.5 


The  annual  average  spread  between  the  retail  price  of  bread  over 
the  wholesale  price  quotations  for  flour  ranged  from  3.1  to  5.6  cents  per 
pound  at  Minneapolis  during  this  11-year  period,  from  3.9  to  6.4 
cents  at  Kansas  City,  and  from  2.6cents  to  5  cents  perpound  at  Boston. 
This  spread  was  lower  for  Boston  than  for  Kansas  City  in  each  year 
of  the  period,  and  lower  than,  or  the  same  as,  Minneapolis. 

The  above  statistics  show  one  thing  very  definitely,  and  that  is. 
that  the  development  of  the  bread-baking  industry  has  not  lowered 
the  price  of  bread  and  that  the  price  of  bread  is  not  sensitive  to  a 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  flour.  In  other  words,  the  bread-baking 
industry  has  developed  a  power  of  resistance  to  conditions  of  supply 
and  demand  in  flour. 

Section  5.  Comparison  of  wheat,  flour,  and  bread  prices. 

Prices  of  wheat,  flour,  and  bread  increased  from  1919  to  1920.  In 
the  case  of  wheat  and  hard  winter  wheat  flour  in  the  southwestern 
district  the  monthly  average  price  reached  its  peak  in  May,  1920, 
while  hard  spring  wheat  flour  prices  in  the  northwestern  district 
reached  their  peak  in  May  of  the  same  year,  after  which  there  was  a 
sharp  decUne  for  both  wheat  and  flour,  which  continued  downward 
with  only  minor  fluctuations  throi^h  1921,  1922,  and  1923.  Bread 
prices,  on  the  other  hand,  decreased  only  slightly  from  1920  to  1923. 
103879— S.  Doc.  130— 68^1 1 7 
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As  shown  above,  monthly  average  quoted  prices  for  hard  spring 
wheat  flour  in  the  northwestern  district  (first  family  patent)  based 
upon  millers'  quotations  f.  o.  b.  mill  increased  from  $10.31  per  barrel 
in  January,  1919,  to  $15.66  per  barrel  in  May.  1920,  an  increase  of  52 
per  cent,  and  then  decUned  to  $6.88  per  barrel  in  September,  1922,  or 
33  per  cent  below  the  January,  1919,  average  price.  The  monthly 
average  quotation  for  the  same  grade  of  hard  winter  wheat  flour  in 
the  southwestern  district  increased  from  $10.08  per  barrel  f.  o.  b.  mill 
in  January,  1919,  to  $13.32  per  barrel  in  May,  1920,  an  increase  of 
32  per  cent,  and  then  dechned  to  $5.79  per  barrel  in  September,  1922, 
or  43  per  cent  below  the  January,  1919,  average  price. 

The  annual  average  purchase  price  of  wheat  for  companies  whose 
business  year  ended  m  December  for  all  districts  was  $2.36  per  bushel 
in  1919,  $2.54  per  bushel  in  1920,  then  decUned  to  $1.49  per  bushel 
for  1921  and  to  $1.24  per  bushel  in  1922.  There  was  considerable 
difference  for  different  sections  of  the  country,  as  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

Table  ZQ.-z-Annual  average  purchase  prices  of  wheat  per  bushel  f.  o.  b.  mills  by 

flour  milling  companies  by  districts^  1919-1922 
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District 

1910 

1020 

1021 

1082 

Northwestern 

12.38 
Z30 
2.18 
2.41 
2.41 

$2.50 
2.56 
2.25 
2.58 
2.41 

$1.54 
1.41 
1.10 
1.58 
1.61 

$1.29 
1.17 
1.17 
1.30 
1.37 

Southwestern 

Mountain  and  coast 

Southeastern " 

Central  and  eastern 

All  districts 

a.S6 

XM 

1.40 

1.24 

The  annual  average  purchase  prices  f.  o.  b.  mill  were  generally 
somewhat  higher  in  the  southeastern  and  central  and  eastern  dis- 
tricts and  lowest  for  the  mountain  and  coast  districts.  The  annual 
average  price  of  hard  spring  wheat  used  by  millers  in  the  north- 
western district  was  slightly  higher  in  1919,  1921,  and  1922  (but  the 
same  in  1920)  than  the  hard  winter  wheat  consumed  by  millers  in 
the  southwestern  district.  The  decrease  in  the  annual  average  price 
from  1920  to  1922  was  slightly  more  than  50  per  cent  for  all  districts, 
48  per  cent  in  the  mountain  and  coast  district,  about  43  per  cent 
in  the  central  and  eastern,  about  50  per  cent  in  the  northwestern 
and  southeastern  districts,  and  nearly  55  per  cent  in  the  south- 
western district. 

The  monthly  average  price  of  No.  1  northern  hard  spring  wheat 
at  Minneapolis  increased  from  $2.21  per  bushel  in  January,  1919,  to 
$3.09  per  bushel  in  May,  1920,  an  increase  of  40  per  cent,  and  then 
fell  to  $1.10  per  bushel  in  September,  1922,  or  50  per  cent  below  the 
average  price  in  January.* 

In  Kansas  City  the  monthly  average  price  of  No.  2  hard  winter 
wheat  increased  from  $2.31  per  bushel  in  January,  1919,  to  $2.93 
per  bushel  in  May,  1920,  an  increase  of  27  per  cent,  and  then  declined 
to  $1.04  per  bushel  in  September,  1922,  or  56  per  cent  below  the 
average  price  of  January,  1919. 

•  See  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  The  Wheat  Situation,  1023.  p.  97. 


Data  collected  and  published  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  show  tnat  bread  prices  have  not  decreased  in  like 
degree  with  the  prices  of  wheat  and  flour.  For  example,  in  Minne- 
apolis the  retail  price  of  a  1 -pound  loaf  of  bread  was  9.2  cents  in 
January,  1919,  and  9  cents  in  September,  1922;  in  Kansas  City  it 
was  9.3  cents  per  pound  in  January,  1919,  and  7.9  cents  in  September, 
1922;  in  Boston,  9.1  cents  per  pound  in  January,  1919,  and  8.5  cents 
in  September,  1922;  and  in  New  York  City,  10  cents  in  January, 
1919,  and  9.8  cents  in  September,  1922. 

From  January,  1919,  to  September,  1922,  the  monthly  average 
quoted  prices  of  flour  declined  33  per  cent  in  the  northwestern  dis- 
trict and  43  per  cent  in  the  southwestern  district,  wheat  prices 
declined  50  per  cent  in  Minneapolis  and  55  per  cent  in  Kansas  City, 
while  bread  prices  declined  about  2  per  cent  in  Minneapolis,  about 
15 per  cent  in  Kansas  City,  due  to  a  price  war,  6.6per  cent  in  Boston, 
and  2  per  cent  in  New  York  City.  Appendix  T^ble  15  shows  the 
monthly  average  price  of  bread  per  1 -pound  loaf  in  24  different 
cities.  This  comparison  shows  that  the  decline  in  wheat  prices,  so 
disastrous  to  the  farmer,  has  benefited  the  purchaser  of  bread 
very  little. 
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Chapter  VII 
FLOUR  AND  FEED  PACKAGES 

Section  1.  Origin  and  source  of  information. 

The  great  diversity  in  the  weights  of  different  flour  packages  has 
caused  many  difficulties,  and  the  need  of  standardization  has  been 
recognized  in  the  flour-milHng  industry  for  many  years.  Efforts 
made  through  State  and  Federal  legislation  to  bring  about  reforms 
which  would  relieve  the  flour  millers  of  the  annoyance  due  to  con- 
flicting State  laws  and  customs  and  at  the  same  time  eliminate  the 
opportunities  for  abuses  which  are  an  outgrowth  of  the  existing 
situation  have  accomplished  very  little.  Up  to  the  present  time  the 
only  important  laws  enacted  are  those  requiring  that  the  weight 
contents  of  packages  shall  be  marked  thereon. 

The  package  requirements  of  different  States  were  made  the  subject 
of  special  consideration  in  this  inquiry  because  the  industry  has  been 
endeavoring  to  have  them  reformed  and  also  because  the  consumer, 
as  a  consequence  of  the  added  expense  of  packing  in  so  many  differ- 
ent-sized packages,  must  ultimately  pay  a  higher  price  for  his  flour. 

The  information  on  this  subject  was  obtained  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  various  State  officials,  and  in  manv  instances  aid  was  received 
from  municipal  officials,  also,  and  from  ffour-milling  companies. 

Section  2.  Wheat-flour  packages  in  use  by  law,  regulation,  or  custom. 

As  a  result  of  a  special  inquiry  addressed  to  various  State  and  local 
officials  and  milling  companies  comprehensive  information  was  ob- 
tained with  respect  to  the  weights  of  the  different  sizes  of  flour  pack- 
ages prescribed  either  by  law  or  by  regulation  or  in  use  by  virtue  of 
local  trade  custom.  Package  weights  prescribed  by  law  are  weights 
specifically  named  by  statute,  while  tnose  prescribed  by  regulation 
are  weights  designated  by  State  officials  who  are  authorized  by  stat- 
ute to  make  rules  and  regulations. 

Not  less  than  34  different-sized  packagas  are  authorized  or  in  use 
for  the  domestic  trade  in  the  various  States.  Reports  from  millers 
showed  25  different  sizes  in  use,  two  of  which,  110  and  80  pound 
packages,  were  not  reported  by  State  or  municipal  authorities.  The 
1 10-pound  sack  is  evidently  used  in  the  export  trade  to  Latin  coun- 
tries, as  it  is  one-twentieth  of  a^metric  ton.  Under  the  laws  of  some 
States  other  sizes  of  packages  are  permitted,  provided  the  weight 
content  is  indicated  on  the  package  or  container.  It  was  not 
practicable  in  all  cases  to  obtain  a  complete  list  of  the  packages 
customarily  in  use. 

Twelve  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  have  no  laws  or 
regulations  fixing  the  size  of  flour  packages  or  contamers.  These 
States  are  Arizona,  Colorado,  Florida,  Montana,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  Utah,  Vermont,  Washington, 
and  Wyommg.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  33  States  in  which 
the  law  prescribes  the  standard  weight  of  a  barrel  of  flour;  2  States 
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in  which  it  is  fixed  by  regulation  at  196  pounds;  and  in  Texas  the 
law  provides  for  a  200-pound  barrel,  though  the  196-pound  barrel 
is  in  use  by  custom.  In  South  Carolina,  in  addition  to  the  196- 
pound  container,  there  is  also,  by  regulation,  a  192-poimd  sack,  a 
98-pound  half  barrel  in  wood,  an^  a  96-pound  sack. 

The  weights  for  flour  packages  prescrioed  by  law  or  regulation  or 
established  by  trade  custom  in  the  different  States  are  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

Table  37. — Package  weights  for  wheat  flour  pr escribed  by  law  or  regulation  or  in 

use  by  custom,  by  States,  in  192S 


[L=Pre8cribed  by 

law 

;  R=By  regulation;  ( 

D- 

In  use  by  custom.] 

State 

Weight  of  package  contents  (pounds) 

aoo 

196 

140 

100 

98 

96. 

50 

49 

48 

R 
C 
C 

"c" 

0 

25 

24J 

24 

12i 

12 
R 

10 

c 
c 

6 
R 

5 

"c" 

C 

Other  sizes 

Alabama  *     .. ... —..._._.— 

R 
C 
L 
R 
C 
L 
L 
C 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 

!: 

L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
C 
L 
L 
C 
C 
C 
C 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
C 

R 

... 

— 

R 
C 
C 

... 

Arizona  *     .  . . 

Arkansas  • . .. 

C 
R 
C 
C 
L 
C 

C 

c" 

r" 

C 

c 

California » 

C 

C 

R 

"c* 

Colorado 

Connecticut  • 

... 

... 

C 

C 

... 

C 
C 
C 
C 
L 
L 

c 

C 

C 
C 

c 

19-0. 

Delaware  * .. 

L 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 

c' 

— 

C 
C 
L 
L 
C 
C 
C 
L 
C 
C 

"c" 

L 
L 
C 
L 
L 

c' 

C 
C 
L 

l" 

c 
c 
c 

Florida* 

C 
L 

C 
L 

... 

C 
L 

Georgia » 

280-L. 

Idaho .................... 

"c 

L 
L 
C 
C 
L 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
L 
L 
L 
L 
C 
L 
L 
C 
C 
C 
C 
L 
L 
C 
L 
L 
L 
C 
R 
L 

0 
C 
C 
L 
O 
L 
C 
C 
0 

L 
L 
C 
L 

Illinois  > 

C 
C 
C 
L 
C 
C 

C 

"c 

L 
C 
C 

c 
c 
c 

9.5-4.5-C. 

Indiana '.................... . 

C 
C 
L 
C 

c 
c 

C 

c 

20-C. 

Iowa  • 

... 

C 

3.5-C. 

Kansas  * 

Kentucky . 

... 

c 

... 

Louisiana  > 

141-0. 

Maine » 

... 

... 

C 

.:. 

C 

c 
c 

L 
L 

Maryland  • 

C 

... 

C 
C 

"c 

c 
c 

c 
c 

*c 

c 

2-C. 

Massachusetts  * 

C 
L 
L 

C 
L 
L 

"c 

4.  3.  2-0. 

Michigan  > 

C 

c 

... 

0 

„. 

6J-L. 

Minnesota 

h 
L 

—  a  V 

Missusippi  > 

C 
C 

c 

c 
c 

Missouri' 

c 
c" 

... 

Mnnti^ia     ,    , 

... 

... 

C 

fr-O. 

Nebraska » 

L 

.— 

0 
0 

c 

c 
c 

L 
L 

... 

L 

... 

Nevada! ,___ 

L 

Naw  HarnpH^ire ^ .  .  . 

c 
c 

c 
c 
c 
c 

New  Jersey  *.—.—.—,....... 

... 

... 

C 

c' 

C 
L 
C 

... 

C 
C 
C 
L 

c 
"c 
c 

C 
C 

L 

7,  3.5,  2-C. 

New  Mexico* 

New  York  > 

c 

... 

... 

... 

C 

_s* 

c 

L 
C 

l" 

R 
C 

"l 

8. 7. 3.5, 2-0. 

North  Carolina  > 

North  Dakota » 

c 
c 
c 
c 
o 

... 

L 
C 

Ohio « 

Oklahoma  • .... . 

L 

... 

C 

... 

C 

... 

Oregon  > —_..._... 

L 
R 
C 

l' 

93-Jj. 

Pennsylvania  *._....... 

R 

w» 

R 
C 
R 

R 

c 

2-R. 

Rhode  Island  • 

R 

C 
C 
0 

R 

"l 

r" 

C 
C 
0 

c 

3-0. 

South  Carolina! 

... 

... 

... 

R 

192-R. 

South  Dakota ! 

Tennessee ' -....._.. 

c 
c 

L 

0 
C 

l" 

0 
C 
C 
C 
R 

"c" 

0 
O 

o 
c 
c 

Texas  • ——.—........_._ 

L 

Utah » 

M3. 

Vermont  > ' 

C 
L 
C 
L 
L 
C 
0 

C 

— 

C 

c" 

L 
C 

2-C. 

Virginia  > 

c 
c 

c 

... 

R 
C 

*c' 

C 

... 

— . 

R 

Washington 

— 

... 

C 
L 
C 

9.8, 4.1M3. 

West  Virginia' 

L 
C 

Wisconsin  » 

0 
C 

... 

... 

c 
c 

... 

,o 

Wyoming ' 

District  of  Columbia 

— - 

c 

0 

c 

>  states  requiring  the  weight  of  contents  to  be  marked  <mi  package. 


In  13  States  the  standard  barrel  only  is  prescribed  by  law,  all 
other  packages  being  in  use  by  custom.  These  States  are  Arkansas, 
Connecticut,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Liouisiana,  Maine,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
and  Wisconsin.     Maine  and  Ohio  have  exact  fractional  parts  of 
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the  standard  barrel,  while  below  the  half-barrel  size  all  the  wSouthern 
Stato  m  this  group  use  an  exact  fraction  of  a  192-pound  barrel. 
i3^ides  the  standard  barrel,  reports  from  Connecticut  show  six 
other  packages  in  use  by  custom,  with  two  sizes  for  the  quarter 
barrel,  while  Indiana  has  1 1  such  packages,  with  two  weights  in  the 
quarter,  eighth,  and  sixteenth  barrel  sizes. 

Alabama  by  regulation  and  Georgia  by  law  have  the  standard 
196-pound  barrel,  while  the  half-barrel  and  all  smaller  packages  are 
even  fractions  of  a  192-pound  barrel.  Georgia  is  the  only  State  pre- 
scribing the  140  and  280  pound  packages  by  law. 

The  Delaware  law  prescribes  the  standard  barrel  and  half  barrel 
only,  four  smaller  sizes  being  in  use  by  custom,  with  two  weights  for 
an  eighth  of  a  barrel.  Utah  appears  to  be  the  only  State  where  flour 
IS  not  packed  or  sold  in  the  barrel-size  package. 

In  addition  to  the  standard  barrel  and  haff  barrel,  19  States  have 
provided  by  law  or  regulation  for  from  two  to  four  other  packa^^es 
most  of  which  are  uregular  sizes  or  not  exact  fractional  parts  of*the 
standard  barrel.  These  States  include  California,  Idaho,  Illinois, 
Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nebraska  Ne- 
vada, North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsyl- 
vania, South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 
Fourteen  States  in  this  group  have  from  one  to  seven  of  such  pack- 
ages by  custom.  Aside  from  the  140-pound  sack,  Michigan  is  the 
only  State  that  has  provided  a  complete  list  of  packages  down  to 
the  6J-pound  sack  that  are  even  fractions  of  the  standard  196-pound 
barrel.  ^ 

In  Iowa  many  sizes  of  packages  are  in  use  by  custom.  Besides 
ttie  standard  barrel  and  the  49-pound  miarter-barrel  sack  prescribed 
by  law,  the  reports  received  from  different  sections  of  this  State 
indicate  that  14  other  packages  were  in  use  by  custom,  and  that 
there  were  two  different  weights  for  the  quarter,  for  the  eighth,  and 
for  the  sixteenth  barrel  sizes. 

Texas  is  the  only  State  in  which  the  so-called  decimal  weights 
basis,  1.  e.,  200-pound  barrel,  has  been  adopted.  By  a  decision  of 
the  attorney  general  of  the  State,  however,  flour  may  be  offered  for 
sale  m  any  size  package  when  properly  marked  showing  the  net-weieht 
contents.  ^^ 

Section  3.  Packages  used  in  the  floar  business. 

The  origin  of  the  common  unit  of  weight  for  the  standard  barrel 
of  flour  and  the  confusion  resulting  from  the  adoption  of  different 
sizes  of  packages  for  the  smaller  fractional  parts  of  the  barrel  were 
explained  before  the  House  Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights  and 
Measures,  as  follows:  *  .      ' 

The  accustomed  barrel  of  flour  of  196  pounds  is  by  tradition  only;  that  is 
there  has  never  been  Federal  action  on  it.  A  number  of  State*— in  fact,  practically 
all  of  the  States— have  by  statute  made  196  pounds  the  legal  barrel  of  flour  It 
comes  down  to  us  as  14  English  stone  of  14  pounds  each.  That  was  originally  an 
old  English  196  pounds  of  flour,  which  we  accepted,  and  it  has  gone  into  com- 
merce and  has  found  a  very  important  place. 

The  packages  commonly  used  in  the  family  trade  are,  first,  the  98  pounds, 
or  half-barrel;  49  pounds,  or  quarter-barrel;  24*  pounds,  or  one-eighth  barrel; 
12i  pounds,  or  one-sixteenth  barrel,  the  larger  sizes  of  half-barrel  and  quarter- 

>  statement  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Husband,  secretary  MUlers'  National  FederaUon,  hearing,  May  6,  1921 
pp.  3,  4.  • 
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barrel  being  more  popular  in  the  country  and  suburban  districts,  while  the  smaller 
sizes  are  more  popular  in  the  cities.  There  are  smaller  sizes,  as  10  pounds,  7 
pounds,  5  pounds,  3  pounds,  etc.;  but  attention  is  directed  particularly  to  those 
fractions  of  a  barrel  around  which  has  grown,  we  will  say,  abuses. 

Beginning  with  the  49-pound  sack,  which  is  the  true  quarter  of  a  barrel  of  196 
pounds,  a  number  of  States  have  legislated  that  in  selling  flour  in  quarter-barrel 
sacks  they  shall  be  48  pounds,  and  that  instead  of  24i  pounds,  which  is  the  true 
division  for  the  eighth,  that  they  shall  have  24  pounds,  and  instead  of  12}  pounds, 
a  true  one-sixteenth,  that  they  shall  be  12  pounds. 

Now,  the  effect  is  that  a  man  who  goes  to  buy  a  barrel  of  flour  buys  196  pounds. 
If  he  buys  four  quarters,  in  the  States  in  which  the  statutes  have  been  passed, 
he  gets  192  pounds. 

A  hst  of  the  packages  used  in  the  flour-milling  industry  with  the 
cost  differentials  adopted  by  the  Millers'  National  Federation  is 
shown  in  appendix  Exhibit  1,  page  127.  This  list  provides  for  21 
different-sized  packages  in  four  kinds  of  containers.  Two  are  for 
the  196-pound  and  98-pound  standard  barrel  and  half-barrel  in 
wood,  2  in  140-pound  and  98-pound  jute  sacks,  19  ranging  from  2- 
pound  to  98-pound  cotton  sacks,  and  15  in  paper  sacks  which,  with 
four  exceptions,  duplicate  the  sizes  for  the  cotton  sacks. 

Mill  sales  are  made  on  a  basis  of  the  98-pound  cotton  sack,  two  to 
the  barrel.  A  graduated  list  of  differentials  shows  the  cost  per  barrel 
over  or  under  the  98-pound  basis  for  sales  in  all  other  kinds  and  sizes 
of  packages.  For  example,  taking  the  list  effective  December  16, 
1922,'  bulk  sales  in  12J-pound  cotton  sacks  requiring  16  to  the  barrel 
would  cost  $0.60  per  barrel  over  the  base  price.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  sale  was  for  delivery  in  paper  sacks  of  the  same  size  the  price 
would  be  $0.30  per  barrel  over  the  base  price.  Thus,  if  the  price  of 
a  barrel  of  flour  delivered  in  98-pound  cotton  sacks  was  $9  a  barrel, 
delivered  in  12i-pound  cotton  sacks  it  Vvould  be  $9.60,  whereas  the 
same  order  filled  in  12J-pound  paper  sacks  would  cost  $9.30  per 
barrel.  The  package  differentials  range  as  high  as  $1.60  per  barrel 
for  bulk  sales  in  2-pound  paper  sacks,  shipped  96  to  the  barrel, 
while  for  the  same  size  cotton  sacks  the  maxunum  differential  would 
be  $2.70  per  barrel. 

To  reflect  the  situation  with  respect  to  the  packages  used  in  actual 
operations  the  principal  flour  milling  compames  in  different  sections 
of  the  country  were  requested  to  furnish  information  showing  the 
proportion  of  their  sales  in  various  packages  during  the  year  1922. 
The  reports  show  that  in  the  general  run  of  business  about  20  different 
sizes  of  sacks  were  used.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  in  1922,  in 
the  wide  range  of  selling  territory  covered  by  some  of  the  largest 
mills,  it  was  necessary  to  carry  four  kinds  of  containers  and  about 
40  different  sizes  of  packages  to  supply  their  trade. 

Confining  the  comparison  to  the  packages  most  commonly  in  use, 
the  following  table  shows  for  geographicS  districts  the  per  cent  of 
sales  of  flour  in  each  size  of  package. 

*  still  in  effect  December.  1023. 
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Table  3S.-Per  cent  ""f  ^^^''^^^^if^^  fi^^^  'i^es  of  packages,  hy  geographical 


4Bize  of  package 


Geographical  districts 


200  pounds 

196  pounds 

140  |K)un»1s 

100  pounds 

98  pounds _. , 

96  pounds .. 

49  pounds 

48  pounds.. 

24A  pounds 

24  pounds 

121  pounds 

12  pounds 

10  pounds 

6  pounds 

6  pounds 

All  other  sizes 


Mountain 
and  coast 


4.8 

.1 

38.5 


23.2 

las 

2.4 
9.0 


North-      South- 
weetem     westcni 


0.1 
.2 

17.6 
.1 

S&fi 


2.8 

.0 

..... 

1.9 


Total. 


27.8 

1.3 

9.4 

1.2 

.7 

.9 

.1 

"I'Z 

.8 


1.3 
1.4 

21.1 
.1 

27.7 


South- 
eMtem 


loao 


loao 


1.6 
38.2 

4.5 

11.4 

.2 

1.9 

".'5' 

.5 

l.« 


1.3 
18.3 


Cflntral 

and 
eastern 


Averafe 


8.8 
2.9 


16.7 


loao 


41.8 


Zl 
13.8 


11.5 

.1 

1.2 


.8 


loao 


19.8 
1.0 

ia4 

4.4 

20.2 

IM.  2 

1.3 

5.4 

.2 

.7 

1.7 

1.0 


loao 


a4 

1.1 

i&i 

.1 

2&3 

.7 

ia9 

14.0 

8.2 

15.0 

.5 

4.0 

.1 

.5 

.9 

L2 


loao 


This  table  givo.s  the  results  for  80  of  the  principal  flour-milling 
companies  reporting  upon  this  subject,  whose  combined  prod^S 
m  1922  amounted  to  30,342,293  barrels.  This  was  ^uWent  t^ 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  estimated  total  quantity  ofToiIr  man^ 
factured  by  all  the  merchant  mills  in  the  United  States  in  tLt  year 

Comparison  of  the  figures  shows  that,  while  the  sizes  ran^^  al 
the  way  from  a  200-pomid  sack  down  to  a  2-pound  paSth^^^ 
groat  bulk  of  sales  was  made  in  five  or  six  popular  siz^  Imong 
other  features  shown  by  the  table  it  will  be  noted  that  the  sSf 
of  flour  in  the  standard  196-pound  wood  barrel  is  in^CTificant  w^^^^ 
sales  m  the  140-pound  sacks  are  very  lai^e.  lieS^Stion  S 
this  size  IS  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  isedlai^elv  L  SsErthe 

bSnls%\:t8  ^ut^  ^""t^  Mountain?  and  a^lS^tTexpLrt 
pusineas.  i  be  98-pound  sack  prwlominates  practically  in  all  sec- 
tions except  in  the  Southeastefn  States  whefe  the  24^po«nd  swk 
IS  by  far  the  most  popular  size.  More  than  41  per  cent  of  the  ^1 
sales  in  this  section  in  1922  was  in  the  24-poun(f  sack  The  str^ 
sho«-ing  of  the  98-pound  sack  in  the  mountain  and  coast  disJri^ 
^  attriButed  to  the  fact. that.practically  all  sales  to  the  bfkere  trSie 
on  the  Pacific  coast  are  in  this  size  of  sack 

In  the  24  to  49-pound  sacks,  the  mills  in  the  mountain  and  coast 
southeastern,  and  central  aild  eastern  districts  reoort  from  53  t« 
about  57  per  cent  of  the  sales.  *^  ^  "* 

Mills  in  the  northwest,  southwest,  and  southeast  divisions  sold 
large  quantities  m  the  140-pound  size.  In  the  quarter-ba^el  sl^es 
the  mplsm  the  Southwest  Ld  Southeast  favor  The  48-p^d  s^k 
^  ««amst  the  49-Dound  size  which  is  popular  with  the  Sm  the 
Northwest  and  Nfountain  and  Coast  States,  although  in^  the  Tatted 
district  also  the  48-pound  sack  is  noticeably  strong^ 

The  packages  used  by  mills  in  the  central  and  eastern  district 
which  extends  from  Illinois  east  to  the  seaboard  may  bS  said  to 
represent  the  trade  demands  of  a  densely  populated  ter^ftor^  wh  ch  i^ 
made  up  largely  of  the  industrial,  coirii!^rcial,  and  b^k^  cl^^ 
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of  consumers.  In  this  district  also  the  apartment-house  trade  and 
the  "cash  and  carry"  chain-store  system  of  distribution  have  en- 
couraged the  use  of  the  smaller  sizes  of  flour  packages.  It  will  be 
noted  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  sales  in  this  district  were  in  the 
24  and  24i-pound  packages,  and  there  was  also  a  more  general  use 
of  the  smaller  sizes. 

A  summary  of  the  packages  in  the  above  table,  showing   their 
relation  to  the  barrel  and  fractional  parts  of  a  barrel  follows: 


Weight  of  package 

Approximate  unit 

Per  cent 

aoOaDd  196  pounds 

\4t\  rw^iin/1«                                                                     ----------       -.-.--....•^... 

Barrel 

1.5 

100,  m,  and  96  pounds II"!""""""!""!""""" 

Aii  aw%£i  AQ  T\«\ii*t#la                                                                                                                          -—  —  —  -  —  —  —  —  ---—- 

Special 

Half  barrel 

16.1 
27.1 

244  and  24  pounds 

Quarter  barrel 

Eighth  barrel 

24.9 
23.2 

12}  and  12  pounds 

Sixteenth  barrel..""! 

6.6  pounds  and  under '..'.'.". 

4.5 
2L7 

Total 

100.0 

According  to  this  statement,  including  the  140-pound  sack  97  3 
per  cent  of  the  sales  by  the  80  mills  in  1922  was  packed  in  12  different 
sizes  of  packages,  which  in  fact  represented  only  5  regular  package 
units  and  1  special  unit.  • 

So  far  as  the  demand  for  particular  sizes  of  flour  packages  in 
different  sections  of  the  country  is  concerned,  further  comparison  of 
the  data  shows  that  in  actual  trade  certain  sizes  are  popular  in  one 
part  of  the  country  and  other  sizes  in  other  sections.  This  situation 
IS  apparent  from  tne  following  statement: 

Table  39.— Per  cent  of  flour  sales  in  specified  sizes  of  packages,  by  districts 


Size  of  package 


140  pounds. 
98  pounds.. 
49  pounds.. 
48  pounds.. 
24}  pounds. 
24  pounds.. 
12  pounds.. 


Moun- 
tain and 
coast 


7  sizes . 
other  sizes.. 


Total. 


4.8 

36.5 

23.2 

18.3 

2.4 

9.0 

2.8 


North- 
western 


97.0 
3.0 


100.0 


17.6 

38.5 

27.8 

L3 

9.4 

L2 

.0 


96.7 
3.3 


loao 


South- 
western 


21.1 
27.7 

1.6 
26.2 

4.5 
1L4 

1.9 


94.4 
5  6 


South- 
eastern 


16i3 
8.6 


16.7 


4L6 
11.5 


93.7 
6.3 


Central 

and 
eastern 


13.6 

19.8 

ia4 

14 

2a2 

1&2 
5l4 


loao 


loao 


02.0 
&0 


loao 


By  the  foregoing  data  it  will  be  seen  that  in  1922  from  92  per  cent 
to  97  per  cent  of  the  sales  of  the  80  mills  reporting  were  packed  in 
onlyseven  different  sizes  of  packages.  : 

While  the  larger  mills  dispose  of  a  considerable  part  of  their  flour 
m  many  States  and  therefore  are  obliged  to  use  a  wide  assortment  of 
package^,  most  milling  companies  distribute  the  bulk  of  their  prod- 
uct m  the  States  m  which  their  mills  are  located  and  in  neighboring 
btates.  The  distribution  of  packages  shown  above  reflects  in  gen- 
eral the  package-weight  requirements  and  customs  of  the  States  that 
are  mcluded  m  the  different  districts.     (See  Table  37  p  87  ) 
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Aside  from  the  140-pound  sack,  which  meets  special  needs  for  bulk 
sales,  storage  and  export  business  by  mills  e«st  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, It  is  obvious  that  the  entire  list  of  flour  packages  might  well 

part  of  the  dealer  or  purchaser;  such  standardization  would  result 
in  more  economica.1  production  and  distribution  for  those  engaged  in 
^°"j"ffi*1f •''"*'  ""'mately  '"  J«>wer  prices  to  the  consumer 

ihe  djthculties  and  abuses  wWch  are  complained  of  by  the  milling 
industry  are  largely  ascribed  to  the  present  duplicate  classificat  on 
for  the  quarter-barrel,  eighth-barrel,  Snd  sixteenlh-ban^l^zL  As 
shown  m  the  official  package-difl'erential  list,  page  127  thereto  two 
different  sizes  of  pacWes  for  each  of  tlu-oo'fractional  parte  of  the 
barrel.  One  set  provides  for  49,  24^,  and  12J  pound  sacks,  wWch 
are  exact  fractions  of  the  standard  196-pound  barrel  wliile  anofhpr 
set  has  the  48,  24,  and  12  pound  sacks.'Vliich  are  factoS  of  a  iS 
pound  barrel.  The  proposed  decimal-weight  plan,  which  is  strongly 
urged  by  the  milleis'  associations,  would  eliminate  all  of  th<^e  cfn^ 
flicting  sizes  and  establish  100  pounds  avoirdupois  as  the  base  S 
with  50,  25,  10,  and  5  pound  packages  as  the  snialler  sizes. 

Section  4.  Uws  requiring  the  marking  of  weight  on  packagea. 
•  ^/*^*®  reported  to  the  commission,  41  States  have  made  provi- 
sion by  law  for  marking  the  weight  contents  on  flour  packag™  ot 

^^?»^fL^*"^^'V^  ^t^'t  *^«'«i«  *  ^™""'-  'e^iuirement  for^^om- 
mercial  feedmg  stuffs.     With  regard  to  flour  packages,  many  of  the 

State  laws  are  patterned  more  or  less  closely  a/ter  the  package-weight 
'"TT'iToi"  ****  misbranding  section  of  the  Federal  food  and  drugs 
act  of  1906,  as  amended  March  3  1913.  The  sections  in  the  Fede"S 
law  which  apply  to  flour  and  other  articles  of  food  are  as  follows: 

The  Food  and  Dbugs  Act,  June  30,  1906,  Amended  and  Appboved  Ma«ch 

**♦♦♦•♦ 

Sec   2.  That  the  introduction  into  any  State  or  Territory  or  the  Diatrirt  nf 

Sec.  8.  The  term  "misbranded"  as  used  herein  shall  anniv  f^  -n  ^ 
articles  of  food,  or  articles  which  enter  iX  the  compostton'^f  food   f L'^''"«f'  ^"^ 

spiS.ft£^rt'roie^rtK.*t^^^^^^^^ 

numerical  count:  Provided,  however,  ThSt  rlSonableTaJ^atT^s  IClX  ^.°/ 
imtted,  and  tolerances  and  abo  exemptions  as  to  smiSl  Sg^shaU  be  eatob: 
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lished  by  rules  and  regulations  made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
3  of  this  act. 

*****♦♦ 
Sec.  6.     *     *     *     The  term  "food,"  as  used  herein,  shall  include  all  articles 
used  for  food,  drink,  confectionery,  or  condiment  by  man  or  other  animals, 
whether  simple,  mixed,  or  compound. 

As  stated  in  section  2,  this  act  applies  to  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce and  to  the  Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Under 
section  6  the  term  ''food"  applies  also  to  commercial  feeding  stuffs 
that  are  intended  for  consumption  by  domestic  animals. 

Most  of  the  State  laws  upon  this  subject  are  quite  specific  in  that 
the^  provide  that  the  ''net,  '  or  "true  net,"  or  "correct,"  or  "correct 
net,"  or  "exact,"  or  "correct  and  exact,"  or  "actual"  weight  must 
be  marked  on  each  package.  Preference,  however,  seems  to  be  given 
to  the  term  "net  weight.'^ 

Net  WEIGHT  WHEN  PACKED.— Tlie  term  "  net  weight  when  packed  " 
is  freouently  used  on  flour  and  feed  packages  and  on  packages  contain- 
ing other  articles  of  food  which  are  subject  to  shrinkage.  Because  of 
the  variations  in  weight  which  may  occur  after  packing  and  before 
shipment,  a  statement  of  "net  weight  when  packed"  is  not  neces- 
sarilv  a  statement  of  the  net  weight  when  shipped.  Therefore,  under 
the  Federal  food  and  drugs  act  it  is  required  that  food  in  package 
form  shall  bear  a  statement  of  the  quantity  of  the  contents  at  the 
time  it  is  offered  for  interstate  shipment  or  otherwise  comes  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  act.^  The  Oregon  law  follows  the  Federal  food 
and  drugs  act  on  this  point.  The  terms  net  weight  when  packed  or 
when  wrapped  are  not  permissible. 

The  mam  purpose  of  the  Federal  package-weight  requirements  is  to 
safeguard  the  interests  of  the  public  in  purchasing  articles  of  food  in 
original  packages.  It  aims  to  prevent  fraudulent  dealing  in  short- 
weight  packages  of  food  shipped  in  interstate  commerce.  To  make 
this  law  more  effective,  so  that  it  will  reach  transactions  of  a  local  or 
purely  intrastate  character,  most  of  the  States  have  supplemented  the 
Federal  law  and  made  its  protective  features  in  this  regard  applicable 
to  all  packages  of  food  entering  into  commerce. 

So  far  as  flour  and  commercial  feeding  stuffs  are  concerned,  aside 
from  other  provisions  in  the  pure  food  and  drugs  laws  and  the  special 
regulations  applicable  to  feeding  stuffs,  the  important  requirement 
under  the  Federal  or  State  laws,  and  in  most  instances  under  both 
laws,  is  that  the  weight  contents  of  food  packages  or  containers  must 
be  either  marked,  printed,  stamped,  branded,  or  otherwise  indicated 
on  the  outside  of  each  package. 

The  essential  requirements  of  the  different  State  laws  are  shown  in 
the  Appendix,  Exhibit  2,  page  128. 

Section  6.  Inadequacy  of  laws  for  marking  the  weight  on  packages. 

The  State  pure  food  laws  generally  contain  the  important  features 
of  the  l^ederal  food  and  drugs  act  of  1906,  as  amended  in  1913  and 
for  all  practical  nurposes  the  provision  in  the  State  laws  requiring 
the  marking  of  the  weight  contents  on  food  packages  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  Federal  law. 

While  there  is  no  question  that  this  particular  provision  has  been 
of  great  benefit  to  the  public  in  general,  yet  for  certain  classes  of 

ChSuItS."***  regulatory  announoeiiiAats,  No.  34,  United  SUtes  Department  of  Agricultuz*.  Bareaa  of 
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consumers  the  protection  intended  by  the  marking  requirement  has 
not  been  fully  attained. 

In  so  far  as  the  reUef  sought  by  the  milling  industry  is  concerned, 
tbe  situation  is  not  at  all  improved  by  the  marking  provision.  In 
lexas  the  marking  reouirement  rather  tends  to  promote  the  multi- 
plicity of  packages,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  grievances  of  the 
millers.  Under  the  Texas  weights  and  measures  law  of  June  18 
1919,  the  standard  of  weight  for  a  barrel  of  wheat  flour  was  fixed  at 
200  pounds,  the  half-barrel  sack  100  pounds,  the  quarter-barrel  sack 
50  pounds,  and  the  eighth-barrel  sack  25  pounds.  No  further  pro- 
vision was  made  for  any  other  size  of  container  or  package  for  wheat 
flour.  It  appears,  however,  that  under  a  decision  by  the  attorney 
general  of  the  State  the  sale  of  flour  in  any  size  of  package  is  per- 
mitted provided  thfe  net  weight  contents  are  marked  on  each  package 
As  a  result  of  this  decision,  instead  of  having  the  docimal-weirfit 
packages,  there  are  in  use  in  Texas  at  the  present  time  nine  other 
sizes  of  flour  packages  that  are  not  specified  in  the  law  of  1919 

The  weight  shown  upon  the  package  is  a  notice  that  it  contains  a 
certain  quantity  of  flour,  and  with  most  purchasers  this  is  all  the 
protection  necessary,  for  apparently  there  remains  no  opportunity 
for  deception.  Unfortunatdy,  however,  aU  purchasers  do  not  under- 
stand the  simificance  of  the  weight  figures  on  flour  packages.  The 
number  of  this  class  of  purchasers  is,  of  course,  unknown,  but  con- 
sidenng  merely  the  ilhterate,  according  to  the  census  of  1920  there 
were  72  000,000  people  15  years  of  age  and  over  in  the  United  States 
and  of  this  number  4  686,000,  or  6.5  per  cent,  were  cliussed  as  UUterate! 
1  his  part  of  the  pubhc  is  not  protected  by  the  requirements  that  the 
weight  of  the  contents  be  plainly  marked  upon  the  package.  Much 
buying  IS  done  through  children  to  whom  a  weight  mark  means 
nothing. 

Throughout  the  hearings  on  the  several  bills  that  have  been  before 
Congress,  also  in  communications  to  this  commission,  reference  waa 
made  to  the  deception  and  fraud  practiced  by  unscrupulous  retail 
dealera  m  sehing  flour  to  uninformed  and  nonobservant  purchasers 
Ihe  close  resemblance  between  the  5  and  6  pound  sack  of  flour,  the 
12  and  12}  pound  sizes,  the  24  and  24 J,  or  the  48  and  49  pound 
sacks  affords  ample  opportunity  for  deceiving  the  uninformed  or 
unsuspecting  purchaser  who  does  not  look  to  see  whether  the  weight 
stamped  on  the  package  oflFered  is  the  weight  expected  m  the  package 
of  similar  size  which  he  has  previouslv  bought. 

A  study  of  the  data  in  Table  37,  page  87,  shows  that  11  States 
have  pr^cribed  irregular  packages  below  the  half-barrel  size,  and  in 
7  other  btates  a  similar  irregularity  of  packages  has  been  established 
by  custom.  In  none  of  these  States,  however,  are  there  packages 
or  sizes  likely  to  result  m  confusion.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  19 
btates  having  from  1  to  4  nearly  similar  packages  in  use  at  the  present 
tune.  While  15  States  of  this  latter  group  require  that  the  weight 
must  be  indicated  on  each  package,  yet  this  provision  alone  affords 
no  relief  frona  the  evd  of  multiplicity,  nor  does  it  give  protection 
against  mistakes  or  fraud. 

Under  the  proposed  decimal  weight  system  the  absurd  and  uneco- 
nomical complexity  in  the  sizes  of  flour  packages  which  exists  at  the 
present  time  would  be  avoided  and  the  opportunities  for  deception 
would  be  reduced.  r     ** 
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Section  6.  Package  weights  for  commercial  feeding  stnflfs. 

Reports  received  concerning  the  package  requirements  for  com- 
mercial feeding  stufl's  were  not  as  complete  as  in  the  case  of  flour 
nackages.  It  was  found  that  while  in  all  States  excepting  Idaho  and 
Montana  the  State  laws  and  regulations  require  Uiat  the  weight 
contents  shall  in  some  manner,  either  by  labels  or  tags,  be  indicated 
on  each  package  or  container,  yet  only  18  States  report  having  laws 
or  regulations  prescribing  the  weights  of  the  different  sizes  of  packages. 

The  object  of  the  feed  laws  is  to  protect  the  purchaser  from  fraud 
and  false  representations  by  unscrupulous  manufacturers  and  dealers. 
Therefore,  in  addition  to  the  requirement  that  the  weight  contents 
must  be  marked  on  or  affixed  to  each  package,  there  are  about  42 
States  in  which  the  laws  and  regulations  also  require  that  each 
package  shall  give  the  name,  brand,  or  trade-mark  under  which  the 
feed  is  sold,  the  name  and  address  of  the  manufacturer,  the  minimum 
percentage  of  crude  protein  and  crude  fat,  and  the  maximum  per- 
centage of  crude  fiber.  In  31  States  the  name  of  the  ingredients  in 
the  feed  must  also  be  shown. 

Table  40  gives  a  list  of  the  feed-package  weights  reported  for  the 
different  States. 

Table  40. — Package  weights  for  commercial  feeding  stuffs  prescribed  by  law  or 
regulation  or  in  use  by  trade  custom  in  different  States,  1922  * 

lL=Preacribed  by  law;  R=by  regulation;  C=in  use  by  custom.] 


state 

Weight  of  package  contents  (pounds) 

200 

175 

150 

L 
L 

125 

100 

90 

80 

75 

50 

25 

Other  size  sacks 

Alabama 

L 
L 

L 
L 

L 
L 

L 

L 

L 
L 

L 
L 

L 
L 

Arkansas 

....... 

r" 

10  and  5  lbs.  L. 
60  lbs.  R. 

California 

Delaware 

C 

R 

L 

C 

C 

L 

C 

L 

L 

L 

C 

C 

C 

C 

R 

C 

L 

C 

C 

C 

L 

C 

L 

C 

C 

L 

L 

L 

L 

C 

L 

C 

C 

C 

Florida 

R 
L 

R 
L 

Oeorgia 

L 

L 

L 

L 

Idaho 

niinoii 

Indiana 

L 
C 

L 
C 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky... 

L 

"  l" 

L 
L 



L 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Minnesota 

C 
R 
C 
L 

C 
R 
C 
L 

Mississippi 

R 

R 

R 

MisBourl. 

Nebraska 

New  Jersey 

•n 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 

"l" 

L 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

L 
L 
L 

L 
L 
L 

L 
L 
L 

L 
L 
L 

L 
L 
L 

L 
L 
L 

L 
L 
L 

' 

South  DakoU 

Tennessee 

10  and  5  lbs.  L. 

Texas 

Utah 

C 

c 

Virginia 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 
C 

L 
C 
C 

L 
C 

140  lbs.  L. 

Washington 

c 

c 

Wisconsin 

District  of  Cohimbia.... 

I 


>  The  States  of  Arizona,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Michigan,  Montana.  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  North 
Dakota,  Oregon,  Vermont,  West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming  do  not  regulate  the  weight  of  commercial  feed 
packages,  and  the  size  of  packages  in  use  by  custom  was  not  reported. 
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It  will  be  seen  that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  woij2;hts  ran^ng 
from  the  5-pound  package  for  poultry  feed  to  the  200-pound  sack 
are  based  upon  the  decimal  s\steni.  States  in  the  southeastern 
district  particularly  have  a  most  complete  arrangement  of  decimal 
weight  packages. 

The  80  and  90  pound  sacks  meet  a  special  need  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
States  and  in  Utan,  while  in  all  other  States  reporting  the  100-pound 
sack  is  in  general  use  either  by  law  or  by  trade  custom. 

The  18  States  having  laws  regulating  the  sizes  of  commercial  feed 
packages  include  Alabama,  Arkansas,  California,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Nebraslva, 
North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Tennes- 
see, Texas,  and  Virginia. 

Of  the  other  31  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  which  no 
laws  regulating  the  sizes  of  conmiercial  feed  packages  have  been 
found,  19  reported  the  sizes  most  commonly  in  use  by  trade  custom. 
The  States  m  this  group  include,  Delaware,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  Jersey, 
New  Mexico,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Khode  Island,  Utah, 
Washington,  Wisconsin,  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Montana 
has  no  regulations  upon  the  subject.  In  Colorado  the  law  requires 
that  the  weight,  if  stated,  must  be  correct. 

Section  7.  The  proposed  uniform  package  law. 

Primarily  the  agitation  for  uniform  package  laws  was  confined  to 
wheat  flour.  More  or  less  trouble  was  encountered  in  handling  com- 
mercial feeding  stuffs,  but  bv  far  the  greatest  difficulty  was  found  in 
meeting  the  requirements  of  custom  weights  and  the  different  State 
laws  regulating  the  smaller  sizes  of  wheat-flour  packages.  Conse- 
(juently,  when  the  original  bill  was  drafted  for  Congress  there  was  no 
intention  of  having  it  apply^  to  any  commodity  except  wheat  flour,* 
but  discussion  of  the  suoject  developed  the  need  for  a  more  compre- 
hensive measure.  As  a  result  when  the  first  bill  aiming  at  standard- 
ization was  finally  introduced  in  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress,  it  provided 
for  a  standard  of  weights  for  flour,  meal,  and  feeding  stuffe.  This 
bill  was  originally  drafted  at  a  conference  between  Mr.  A.  P.  Husband 
secretary  Millers'  National  Federation,  and  representatives  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Standards  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion.* 

This  bill  ignored  the  prevailing  package  weights  entirely  and  sub- 
stituted the  decimal  system.  It  specified  that  the  standard  should 
be  100  pounds  avoirdupois,  or  multiples  of  100  pounds,  or  fractions 
thereof,  including  1,  2,  4,  5,  10,  25,  and  50  pounds.*  In  effect,  this 
plan  would  establish  200  pounds  as  the  standard  for  a  barrel  of  flour 
and  at  the  same  time  eliminate  all  the  irregular  and  inharmonious 
weights  in  use  for  packages  below  100  pounds.  Special  provision 
was  also  made  for  packages  used  in  the  export  trade. 

Owing  to  the  congested  condition  of  the  legislative  calendar,  this 
bill  failed  to  pass.  In  the  first  session  of  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress  a 
similar  bill  ^  passed  the  House  in  December,    1919,  but  faDed  of 
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•  Hearings  before  House  Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights,  and  Measures.  Sept.  19,  1919,  part  2,  p. 

•  Hearings  before  Committee  on  Coinage.  Weights,  and  Measures,  Oct.  3.  1919.  Dart  3.  d.  76. 

•  H.  R.  10967,  Sixty-fifth  Congress,  first  session.  ..«-,»/ 


as. 


7  H.  R.  7482,  Sixty-sixth  Congress,  first  session. 


action  by  the  Senate.*  Again,  in  the  first  and  fourth  sessions  of  the 
Sixty-seventh  Congress  the  bill  was  introduced,  and  while  in  each 
instance  it  received  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  House  and  was 
reported  favorably  without  amendment  in  the  Senate,  the  crowded 
condition  of  the  legislative  calendar  again  prevented  final  action  by 
that  body.* 

The  bill  in  its  present  form,  with  amendment,  as  reported  to  the 
House,  March  14,  1924,  by  the  Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights,  and 
Measures,  is  given  in  the  Appendix,  Exhibit  3,  page  129. 

A  study  of  this  bill  shows  that  its  chief  purpose  is  to  establish  a 
simple  and  uniform  standard  of  package  weights  which  would  answer 
every  reasonable  requirement  of  the  flour  trade  and  the  public.  The 
various  sizes  of  packages  are  so  clearly  defined  as  to  leave  no  room 
for  the  confusion  that  constantly  arises  under  the  present  incongruous 
system  of  package  weights.  Section  2  of  H.  K.  3241,  introduced 
December  13,  1923,  reads  as  follows: 

That  the  standard  packages  for  the  following  wheat-mill,  rye-mill,  and  corn- 
mill  products,  namely,  flours,  hominy,  grits,  and  meals,  and  all  commercial 
feeding  stuffs,  when  the  same  are  packed,  shipped,  sold,  or  offered  for  sale  in 
packages  of  five  pounds  or  over,  shall  be  those  containing  net  avoirdupois, 
weight  one  hundred  pounds,  or  multiples  of  one  hundred  pounds,  or  the  follow- 
ing fractions  thereof,  five,  ten,  twenty-five,  and  fifty  pounds;  and  in  addition, 
for  wheat  flour,  rye  ftour,  and  corn  flour  only,  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds; 
and  for  commercial  feeding  stuffs  only,  sixty,  seventy,  and  eighty  pounds. 

Although  this  bill  was  reported  favorably,  it  failed  to  pass,  appar- 
ently on  account  of  the  congested  condition  of  the  calendar. 

The  information  received  by  this  commission  from  milling  com- 
panies, bag  manufacturers,  and  others  informed  upon  the  subject  all 
goes  to  show  that  the  bill  has  practically  the  unqualified  approval 
of  all  the  factors  engaged  in  the  difl'erent  branches  of  business  that 
have  to  do  with  the  production  and  sale  of  cereal  mill  products. 
Manufacturers  of  cereal  specialties  and  wholesale  grocers  have 
expressed  themselves  with  regard  to  the  trade  requirements  in  their 
particular  linas  of  business,  and  individually  and  through  their 
associations  they  have  voiced  their  approval  of  the  measure.*® 

Section  8.  Unnecessary  investment  and  package  expense. 

An  argument  urged  in  support  of  the  proposed  standardization  of 
flour  and  feed  packages  is  the  waste  of  capital  involved  in  carrying 
inventories  of  the  large  number  of  sizes  of  packages  in  use.  It  is 
said  that  the  necessity  of  carrying  stocks  of  numerous  different  sizes 
of  packages  reouires  a  larger  amount  of  capital  than  is  warranted  by 
the  volume  of  business  handled,  and,  furthermore,  that  this  involves 
an  additional  expense  in  packing  and  shipping  which  adds  to  the 
cost  of  production. 

The  amount  of  capital  necessary  to  carry  stocks  of  packages 
adequate  to  meet  trade  demands  depends  upon  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness and  the  particular  class  of  trade  that  is  served.  Obviously  mills 
whose  trade  is  confined  to  States  in  which  the  packages  are  regular 
and  uniform  in  size  are  in  much  better  position  in  this  respect  than 
those  whose  trade  extends  into  various  States  where  by  law  or 

•  Hearings,  R.  R.  4901,  May  6,  1921,  p.  6. 

.•  H-  R..4yoi,  Sixty-seventh  Conj  r^s,  first  session,  and  H.  R.  7103,  Sixty-seventh  Congress,  fourth  session 

w  Hearings  before  Coramittet'  on  Coinage.  Weights,  and  Measures,  H.  R  7482.  arst^ooTSiit^x^h 

CoD^rass,  and  H  R.  4901,  first  session,  Sixty-seventh  Congress  ♦  i^**.  u»  v  acwiu«,  oixiy-aixia 
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custom  the  package  requirements  include  a  fuU  complement  of 
r^ular  and  uregular  sizes.  ^ 

^^^^a'^'T^''!  r^""^  ^""l  ^^  ^^^  °^i"i^g  companies  that  are 
equally  distnbuted  among  the  five  geographical  mi/ling  districts  of 
the  c^ujitry  shows  that  m  the  five  years  1918-1922  the  amounts 
flZf  '?  J*^]"*^!^  inventories  at  the  end  of  different  business 
Kn  n^'°  t"^  ".*^^  companies  ranged  from  $10,000  to  more  than 
«2,000,0()0.  Lmiitmg  the  companson  to  those  having  package 
mvenU)nes  averaging  less  than  $100,000  per  year,  18  of  the  25  com- 
panies show  an  average  of  $50,5S0,  while  for  the  other  7  companies 

linrdl^$^^'^^^^^^^  "  ^"^^^  ^'  ^^^^'^^  p-  ^-^  ^^«  ---g« 

Further  comparison  shows  that  among  the  smaUer  companies  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  total  inventory  account  was  in^4sted  in 
packages  ^us,  14  of  the  25  companies  had  a  miDing  capacity  in 
excess  of  2,000  barrels  per  day.  Their  package  account  for  the^ve 
years  averaged  10^  per  cent  of  their  total  Inventory  investment. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  the  other  11  companies  whose 
milling  capacity  was  less  than  2,000  barrels  per  day  their  package 
investment  during  the  five  years  averaged  18.2  per  cent  of  the  total 
inventory  investment. 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  in  reducing  the  amount  of  capital 
necessary  to  carry  stocks  of  packages  the  smaller  companies  would 
receive  the  greatest  benefit.  ^ 

t  ^^u  ^^P^r^*^'^^®  o^  package  expense  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
for  the  10-year  period  1913-1922,  excepting  the  cost  of  the  wheat 
itself  packages  constituted  the  largest  single  item  in  the  cost  of  a 
barrel  of  flour  (see  Table  29,  p.  67). 

With  respect  to  the  expense  incurred  under  the  present  package 
system  and  the  advantage  offered  by  standardization  of  flour  pack- 
ages, an  official  of  a  Kansas  flour-milling  company  stated: 

fln^^«?H"  fJ^"'"*^^*^  strongly  the  adoption  of  a  law  to  standardize  the  size  of 
flour  and  feed  packages.  The  present  individual  State  laws  and  also  VenerRl 
requirements  of  the  trade  pertaining  to  flour  packages  in  particutw  make  ?t 
necessary  that  we  tie  up  an  exor»,itant  sum  of  miney  iS  emptrbaLs 
ihll  tf"^  ""Ta  ^^,^Pi^^  standardizing  the  sizes  of  these  packages  it  'would  mean 
that  we  would  only  have  to  carry  about  40  per  cent  of  the  bag  stock  that  wT  arc 

hp'n^ni^  ^'.K  **  ^u^  P'^?"*  *i^^-    ^"  ^^^  additional  expenses  must  of  course 
be  added  to  the  selling  price  of  flour,  and  as  we  are  interest  in  getting  out  flou; 
to  the  ultimate  consumer  at  the  lowest  possible  basis,  we  are  natSra  lylnterested 
dev^TeK^Sft^cUl^^^^^^  ^^^^^^'^  unsatisfactory  practices^  tei!d^[nt^t^ 

Expressing  approval  of  the  decimal-weight  bill,  and  also  referring 
to  the  investment  required  to  carry  stocks  of  bags  adequate  to  me^ 
Kansas  saiT"''  president  of  another  milling  company  in 

We  are  unanimous  in  favoring  the  immediate  passage  of  the  above  bill  The 
general  pubhc  probably  does  not  realize  the  very  important  part  that  bag  cost! 
represent  in  marketing  wheat  flour  and  corn-meal  products,  tt  is  a  conserviuve 
estimate  the  mills  of  even  modest  capacity  are  compelled  to  carry  uX  present 
rnrtroird'folL?  ^^^--*---*  ^^«-  Thl^^resents  an^nv'e^LTnttf 
unSt^dly'r^lt'^"'""'  *  **^'  *  considerable  saving  to  the  consumer  would 
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Regardmg  the  mvestment  necessary  to  handle  the  package  situa- 
tion, and  the  savmg  to  the  consumer  by  the  proposed  decimal-weight 
plan,  a  representative  of  the  American  Corn  Millers'  Federation 
stated:  " 

I  had  an  opportunity  to  go  into  that  in  detail  with  specific  plants.  In  one 
plant  I  have  in  mind  the  monthly  bag  inventories  before  we  suggested  to  the 
l^ood  Administration  to  put  us  on  a  decimal  basis  approximated  $100,000  It 
meant  that  much  money  was  tied  up  every  month.  The  consumer  had  to'  pay 
the  interest  on  that  and  the  profit  on  that,  and  it  probably  involved  a  storage 
space  and  equipment  of  a  cost  of  $20,000  additional  to  the  plant,  as  also  seveml 
extra  men,  and  altogether  I  believe  to  that  one  plant  it  will  reduce  the  necessity 
^9^%^?''^%  ""^u^  consumer  of  $25,000  every  year;  rather,  they  could  sell  at 
$25,000  less  for  their  products  and  have  the  same  income  as  on  the  present  basis. 

As  to  the  saving  in  the  cost  of  packing  wheat  and  com  products 
under  the  proposed  standardization  of  packages,  the  general  manager 
of  one  of  the  largest  milling  companies  in  the  State  of  Texas  said: " 

Aside  from  any  selfish  interests  that  we  may  have  in  the  matter,  we  beg  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  standardization  of  packages  for  flour 
SJholv  I  :i  "^^  unquestionably  result  in  a  great  saving  in  the  cost  of  packing 
wheat  and  corn  products,  which  correspondingly  will  result  in  a  relative  saving 
JSi=  ^^n^^'*^"'"^/'  ^*  seems  to  us  this  should  be  given  due  consideration  at 
on  f  »Kf  ^ii?Jf ''  ^""^V  "^^^"l'  ^^"^  attention  of  the  entire  country  is  concentrated 
on  the  all-important  question  of  reducing  the  "high  cost  of  living." 

With  regard  to  the  efforts  of  the  Millers'  National  Federation  in 
behalf  of  the  decimal  weight  bill  and  the  wastefulness  of  the  present 
package  system,  an  official  of  one  of  the  largest  flour  milling  com- 
panies in  llhnois  wrote  to  the  commission  as  follows: 

For  the  past  few  years  the  Millers'  National  Federation  has  tried  to  get  Con- 
fl^Z^  ^1^'^  decimal  weight  bill  which  would,  in  our  opinion,  still  further 
facilitate  business.  At  the  present  time  different  States  have  different  weight 
requirement*,  and  the  basic  unit  of  a  barrel,  196  pounds,  is  confusing  From  an 
economical  point  of  view  the  present  system  is  wasteful  and  extravagant,  aS 
millers  are  required  to  carry  m  stock  dozens  of  different-sized  bags,  ranging  f^m 
2  pounds  to  280  pounds,  whereas  with  the  decimal  weight  bill  manv  of  tS 
odd  sizes  would  be  eliminated.     Furthermore,  it  would  b%  to  the  advantage  of 

4«  wv^HnSo^'i^''  **  ^^^  present  time  a  quarter  barrel  of  flour  in  some  States  is 
48  pounds,  whereas  in  others  it  is  49  pounds. 

Section  9.  Attitude  of  bag  manufacturers  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
posed decimal  weig^ht  system. 

A  change  in  the  sizes  of  flour  packages  such  as  proposed  bv  the 
decunal-weight  plan  also  interests  the  bag  and  sack  manufacturers 
As  a  result  of  correspondence  i^dth  bag  manufacturers  whose  output 
constitutes  fully  90  per  cent  of  the  total  product  for  the  country  it 
was  found  that  the  preponderance  of  sentiment  was  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  decimal-weight  plan  for  flour  and  feed  packages. 

The  following  excerpts  from  statements  submitted  by  representa- 
tive bag  manufacturers  are  of  interest  in  this  connection.  On  the 
general  subject  of  standardizing  flour  and  feed  packages  one  manu- 
facturer wrote  to  the  commission:  - 

.  A^l  legislation  that  would  tend  to  standardize  weights  for  packages  of  flour 
and  kindred  products  and  feeds  throughout  the  United  States  has  our  earnest 
support  At  the  present  time  there  is  considerable  variation  in  the  weiehts 
packed  by  nulls  for  shipment  into  the  different  States.  For  instance  oneSx- 
teenth  barrel  is  packed  12  and  12i  pounds;  one-eighth  barrel  is  packed  24  and 

»  fbld^^S^lTS' W.^**°"  Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights,  and  Measures,  Oct.  3. 1919.  Part  HI.  p.  67. 
103870—8.  Doc,  130— 68-1 1 8 
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^  k^"%  ILd°"9tX?d,''"^'  ''  '"•""^  «  -"  «  PO-d.;  one-half  barrel  i. 

throughout  the  United  States  We  biHe^th.'l''?K*'"!.*''°"'''  ""t  be  unifom 
namely,  100-pound  unit    and  fr»)M^L„^       1  *'"*   *''*  dec  mal-weidit  svKtem 

proper  b^.is.'^A^  ma„ufae?urero  "SSL.'^ii^d  If  '?""'P'««  »'  this'^nitTtS 
electros  made  up  with  the  Sd^  wei^^d  ^^""^S  <=«n«<lerable  amount  of 
S;»^e  the  desired  changes  in  our  enfrav^SS^  but  II".  ""S*  "f  «>?«  """"y  *» 
that  this  cost  will  be  more  than  offsethv  ? S'.^i^  ?j  "*  ^"^y  «'  the  opinion 
kmd  properly  enforced  would^complish!         ^P'^"**"*  >^"lts  that  a  law  of  tui 

Favoring  standardization   and   oointinp  o,.t   «»^  •        j 
which  would  result  from  its  adonfinn   li^       •  j  *'®'^»3'>   advantages 
pany  wrote  the  foUo^!     '^"P''°°'  *•»«  President  of  another  cm- 

ou/K^^/^i^i^ilTaL";?/^^^^^^^^^  would  certainly  meet 

what  constitutes  the  fractional  amounte  of Tbarrer  U^ZT  ^^^  ^^"  "  *<> 
of  200  pounds  to  the  barrel  could  be  u*^  if  „^I^li  •  ,??'"??'  "e'ghts  on  basis 
packages  and  printing  of  same  so  t^t  i^wlw  n-5  t^^^l  *''«  """nufacture  of 
as  to  furn^hing  various  mills  ^thc^tsfeS  k^  *°"*""""y  '"  ^ot  water 
weights.    Often  a  small  error  has  provr^uite^^^'live"'*  "'""*  ^""""8  "^ 

company  in  the  Ik^ddleVLt  S  "^      '^*'°*  °^  *  ^'^"'  •"« 

paSes";rarve*?y  mucr^nTvlrof'wt^^^        °'  *."?  '''"«''*  """te-t.  of 

wew'!htXtethK'^:?opt^fonVhlr'"'""^^^^  °'  "<»•'  «"<>  '««<«  P«ck.«. 

wMch  w^ii  undoubtediy^nr  ^e  «o^m^rrw:ll^„-ri^-|- ^^^ 

the\';Srstef  ^liicl  lTi.u«y^rt*^J^.-  rre°°«  «"^  of  package  for 

'*''B7rh'eS."r^'ote•s£*o^?o•'l!^^^^^ 

will  enable  them  to  dny^ZMerVi^kZ  hL*^^  ^^tPo^tive  size  packages  it 
necessitate  their  carrying  ba^T^l^rinn.  X  '**'°"'"'«'''  "  '*  will  thM  not 
would  likewise  be  ben^efifedT  his  no?  bSnl'Zlfl^-.  ^^  ^«  «'">"'»<'turer 
weights  and  constructions  *  required  to  carry  cloth  of  various 

paf rh^i:'! sYsTo  w/'^ruLTd^f^i^'' ->,"T ""  ?  t-*  *"«'  --« -'"e™ 

order  to  help  advertize  and  sell  thd? p^u't?         """^  »'  bag  as  a  container  S 

As  a  result  of  the  commission's  efforts  to  nKf.i„  .k 
l^'^l^  a-^nSrprk^a.t'^thr  1^^*^"  J^rd^^^ta^nTrX^! 
retary  of  this  association  wrote  the  commission^  fouS;^'  ^^^  ^ 

Kefemng  to  your  recent  letter  of  Mav  I S  I  ..»  „i»      j  x      j  .    ' 
a«ociation  went  on  record  at  its  meeting  of  M^^,'!2lt^.-^  advise  you  that  this 
the  passage  of  a  bUl  for  standardizing  Slil?  and'iSl^SSif'""*'  '"  '"""  "* 
Section  10.  Deceptioii  and  frand  d.e  to  similar-med  p.ck»«. 

package  units  belo^  the  ffiU^;SefrtSffie:Ll.tZpfe 
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of  deception,  and  while  the  testimony  of  representatives  of  the 
milling  mdustry  indicate  their  belief  that  some  of  the  retail  dealers 
in  •  various  localties  take  unfair  advantage  of  the  indifference  or 
ignorance  of  some  classes  of  customers,  yet  no  concrete  evidence  has 
been  adduced  in  this  connection  by  the  millers. 

Deception  or  fraud  in  the  sale  of  flour  appears  to  be  most  easily 
accomplished  in  States  that  permit  a  multipUcity  of  packages,  and 
especially  such  packages  as  may  be  easily  confused,  such  as  49  and 
48  pound  sacks,  24^  and  24  pound  sacks,  and  12}  and  12  pound 
sacks. 

Deception  in  the  form  which  is  here  considered  is  a  matter  that 
naturally  comes  under  the  observation  of  officials  whose  duties  bring 
them  in  contact  with  the  methods  of  merchants  who  deal  directly 
with  the  consimiers.  In  the  conunimications  received  by  the  com- 
mission, two  State  officials  having  supervision  over  the  weights  and 
measures  laws  have  called  attention  to  the  use  of  flour  packages  that 
are  not  authorized  by  the  State  laws.  Thus  in  Illinois  it  is  pointed 
out  that  despite  the  fact  the  law  specifies  that  the  quarter-barrel 
sack  of  flour  shall  wdgh  49  pounds  and  the  eighth-barrel  sack  24  J 
pounds,  the  grocers  generally  are  selling  flour  m  48  and  24  pound 
sacks. 

In  West  Virginia  the  law  says  that  a  barrel  of  flour  shall  contain 
196  pounds  and  the  legal  one-eiffhth-barrel  size  is  24i  pounds,  yet 
m  many  cases  it  has  been  found  that  eight  24-pound  sacks  have  been 
delivered  for  a  barrel,  thus  creating  a  shortage  of  4  pounds  to  the 
barrel. 

In  the  State  of  Iowa  the  law  specifies  that  a  sack  of  flour  shall 
weigh  49  pounds,  or  one-fourth  of  a  barrel.  Yet  an  official  in  one 
of  the  mining  districts  in  that  State  reports  that — 

The  only  way  that  flour  is  sold  is  by  the  sack  and  half  sack.  The  sack  weighs 
48  pounds  (called  50  pounds)  and  the  half  sack  24  pounds. 

Replving  to  an  inquiry  regarding, the  size  of  packages  in  which 
retail  dealers  sell  flour  to  the  family  trade,  an  officiJ  in  another 
city  in  Iowa  said: 

They  seU  flour  in  25,  50,  and  100  pound  sacks;  also  in  any  quantity  that  mav 
be  wanted  less  than  25  pounds.  ^  ^  j  j 

The  ease  with  which  deception  and  fraud  in  the  sale  of  flour  in 
package  form  is  made  possible  is  forcibly  illustrated  by  the  experi- 
ence of  an  official  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration  durin^r 
the  years  1918  and  1919.  In  his  official  capacity  as  investigator  for 
the  Food  Administration  he  had  occasion  to  investigate  the  sales  of 
flour  and  grain  products  and  the  sizes  of  packages  in  which  flour 
was  packed  and  sold.  In  relating  his  experience  in  St.  Louis,  Kansas 
City,  and  MinneapoUs,  he  stated: 

In  a  house-to-house  canvass  among  the  poorer  classes  not  more  than  1  house- 
wife m  20  could  tell  what  size  package  of  flour  she  had  purchased  or  was  in  the 
habit  of  purchasing.  The  answers  were  invariably  that  she  had  purchased  a 
26-cent  sack  of  flour,  a  40-cent  sack  of  flour,  a  60-cent  sack  of  flour,  or  some  simi- 
lar designated  price.  When  questioned  as  to  the  number  of  pounds  she  liad 
purchased  for  25  cents,  40  cents,  or  60  cents,  I  found  ahnost  no  one  who  could 
answer  the  question  intelligently. 

In  the  cases  of  the  better  classes,  like  families  of  locomotive  engineers,  fore- 
men of  industrial  plants,  foremen  of  laborers,  etc.,  I  found  a  small  percentage 
who   could    readily   distinguish    between    one-half   barrels,    one-fourth    barrels 
one-eighth  barrels,  one-sixteenth  barrels,  and  the  like.     But  the  large  majority 
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of  housewives  were  found  to  be  entirely  ignorant  concerning  the  fact  that  a 
standard  barrel  of  flour  contained  196  pounds,  a  half  barrel  98  pounds,  and  a 
quarter  ban-el  49  pounds.  They  had  "never  examined  a  bag  of  flour  to  see 
how  much  it  contained."  • 

When  questioned  concerning  odd-sized  packages,  such  as  48  pounds,  24  pounds. 
12  pounds,  etc.,  the  housewives  answered  that  they  did  not  know  whether  such 
sized  packages  were  being  sold,  whether  they  had  purchased  odd-sized  packages 
*^'"und     ^^     ^^  "  getting  proportionate  parts  of  a  standard  barrel  of  196 

M^^  investigation  also  included  retail  stores  where  the  storekeepers,  almost 
without  exception,  said  that  they  did  not  take  any  trouble  to  teU  their  customers 
or  educate  them  in  the  size  of  the  packages  of  flour  being  sold;  that  the  number  of 
pounds  were  plainly  stamped  upon  the  packages,  and  that  this  was  suflficient 
notice  to  the  public.  When  questioned  concerning  odd-sized  packages,  such 
as  48s  for  49s,  24s  for  24§s  etc.,  the  answers  were  almost  inval-iablythkt  the 
dealer  made  no  distinction  between  these  sizes;  both  sold  for  the  same  price, 
but  these  same  dealers  admitted  that  they  frequently  made  "a  few  cents  more '' 

"a  littleXiTer^"  ^""^"^  ^^^  ^"""^  ^^^*  ^®*'*"^®  ^^^^  "^"""^'^  ^""^  *^®^^  packages 

♦hJ?.?KS^"i**P"^'*J^  f  diflFerent  packages,  the  lack  of  interest  or  intelligence  in 
i-ffi  u^f  *'  and  the  long-established  trade  customs  and  practices  are  exceedingly 
difficult  to  eradicate  and,  m  my  opinion,  have  led  and  are  still  leading  to  deceptive 
practices  upon  the  part  of  retail  merehants.  During  the  year  thousands  of 
families  are  defrauded  out  of  a  few  cents  on  each  purchase  of  flour,  and  this  in 
the  long  run  amounts  to  thousands  of  dollars. 

It  is  believed  that  standard-sized  packages  would  do  away  with  much  of  this 
deception  and  correct,  to  a  very  large  extent,  these  f raudu  lent  practices.  Perhana 
the  most  economical  way  would  be  to  adopt  a  standard  package  of  100  pounds 
and  provide  that  only  exact  multiples  thereof  could  be  used  in  interstate  com- 
merce. The  decimal  system  is  very  much  easier  for  an  ignorant,  uneducated 
person  to  calculate  than  the  English  system  of  weights  and  measures.  Further^ 
the  majority  of  our  ignorant  population  in  the  cities,  especial) v  at  this  time,  are 
foreign  born,  but  they  are  already  familiar  with  the  decimal  System  of  weights 
and  measures,  that  system  having  been  used  in  the  country  of  their  nativitv 

Numerous  reasons  could  be  advanced  for  adopting  the  decimal  system  of 
weights  and  measures  and  applying  it  uniformly  in  interstate  commerce  but  I 
know  of  no  good  reasons  that  can  be  advanced  against  the  adoption  and  use  of 
the  decimal  system  except  "custom  and  practice,"  which  we  should  be  all  the 
more  ready  to  discard  for  something  better. 

So  far  as  deception  and  fraud  in  the  sale  of  flour  in  the  smaller 
sizes  of  packages  is  concerned,  this  statement  reveals  conditions  that 
are  believed  to  exist  m  many  localities  throughout  the  country. 

Section  11.  Policy  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration  during 
the  World  War.  * 

The  importance  of  eliminating  superfluous  sizes  of  flour  packages 
was  recognized  durme  the  World  War,  when  economy  was  sought 
m  the  production  and  distribution  of  all  commodities.  As  in  other 
branches  of  industry,  the  flour-milling  companies— wholesalers  job- 
bers, and  retailers— all  felt  the  necessity  of  adjusting  their  operations 
to  meet  war-time  requirements. 

To  facihtate  the  handling  of  flour  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep 
the  cost  to  the  consumer  as  low  as  possible  the  United  States  Food 
Administration  issued  instructions  to  the  flour  millers  of  the  country 
statmg  that  after  December  1,  1917:  "^ 

As  a  part  of  the  regulations  governing  milling,  no  flour  miU  operating  under 
agreement  with  the  United  States  Food  Administrator  shaU,  afteVDecembS-  1 
1917,  sell  flour  in  other  than  one-eighth,  one-quarter,  one-half  barrel   or  larirer 

thanXJe  descS  "^  ^'  ^^^^'  ""^  '^^  '^^^^  '^'^  ^^^^  *°  P^^*8^«  *>*^«' 

This  plaii  was  in  effect  about  one  month  when  the  one-sixteenth 
barrel  package  was  authorized,  and  later,  on  April   1,   1918,   tho 


entire  regulations  on  this  subject  were  withdrawn.  This  course  was 
deemed  necessary  because  the  Food  Administration  had  issued 
"Substitution  regulation s,''  requiring  purchasers  of  wheat  flour  to 
buy  an  equal  quantity  of  flour  substitutes,  and,  because  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  smaller  sizes  of  flour  packages  interfered  with  the  proper 
enforcement  of  thfe  new  regulations  it  was  thought  advisaole  to 
reinstate  the  customary  commercial  packages.^* 

The  significant  thing  accomplished  by  the  Food  Administration 
was  the  elimination  of  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  different  sizes 
of  flour  packages  theretofore  in  use  in  the  trade.  Thus  one  large 
flour-milling  concern  reported  a  maximum  of  65  different-sized  pack- 
ages used  in  a  pre-war  year,  while  it  reported  only  17  different  sizes 
for  1922. 

14  United  States  Food  Administration,  Milling  Division,  Circulars  Nos.  9  and  12. 
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APPENDIX  TABLES 

Tablb  1. — Quantity  and  value  of  wheat  flour  exported  from  United  States  by  coun- 
tries, for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  SO,  1919-1923,  inclusive 


CountriM 


Bdgium 

Denmark 

France 

Oermany 

Oreeoe 

Italy 

Netheriands 

Norway 

Poland  and  Danzig. 
United  Kingdom... 

Other  European 

Canada , 

Central  America 

Mexico , 

Cuba 

Haiti 

Other  West  Indies.. 

Brazil 

Venezuela 

British  West  Africa. 

Hmigkong 

Philippines 

Other  countries 


Total. 


Countries 


Austria 

Belgium , 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Oermany , 

Oreece , 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway , 

Poland  and  Danzig. 
United  Kingdom... 
Other  European . . . . 

Canada 

Central  America 

Mexico 

Cuba 

Haiti 

Other  West  Indies.. 

BrazU 

Venezuela 

British  West  Africa. 

Egypt 

Hcmgkong 

Japcm 

China 

Philippines 

Other  countries 


Total. 


1919 


Barrels 


IflO,  767 
3,984,365 


129,841 
2,393,974 
1, 117, 018 

185,345 


Value 


$1,814,153 
42, 639, 971 


10;  896, 719 

2;  909, 850 

33,701 

242,215 

384,040 

1,058,028 

138.564 

242,187 

31,639 

74,535 

23,438 

1,506 

6,039 

168,206 


24,181,979 


1,  591. 944 
26,  216.  504 
13,  269.  744 

2, 178,  734 


1920 


Barrels 


120, 749, 770 

32,440,683 

341,743 

2,753,700 

4,354,026 

11,  652.  051 

1,655,875 

2,728,193 

373,956 

866,924 

290,154 

15.822 

65.403 

1, 966, 919 


267,966,269 


1. 201, 191 

18,576 

2,832,952 

278,136 

155,001 

2;  484, 823 

117, 224 

11,428 

2,099,438 

4,743,341 

2;  176, 646 

16,313 

476,496 

261,054 

1, 598,  144 

345,808 

579,857 

381,451 

136,276 

95,000 

158,180 

98,659 

1.385,967 


Value 


21,651,961 


$13, 157, 337 
199,697 

30, 295,  214 
3, 071, 005 
1,  844,  727 

26,988,728 

1,323,859 

118,733 

22,866,804 

61, 814, 877 

24,484,739 

179, 969 

5,545,922 

2,896,573 

18, 791, 331 
4, 428.  768 
6,  538,  901 
4,738,397 
1,668,379 
1,333,699 
1,738,957 
1,110,741 

15,437,313 


240^574,670 


1921 


Barrels 


523,280 

565,191 

87,173 

295,202 

11.385 

1,968,070 

419^917 

315, 2n 

1,263,406 

242,134 

1.034,632 

3,09a  158 

1.206,658 

35,501 

426,615 

356,893 

966,341 

210, 762 

503,549 

622.066 

148,855 

55,600 

492;  873 

142,405 


Value 


197,704 
866,211 


16.179,956 


$5,604,482 

6,717,489 

814,481 

2,673,066 

87.768 

17,493.847 

3, 918, 505 

3,288,777 

12,021,500 

2,389,858 

7, 179, 488 

26,789,206 

11.303,373 

301, 174 

i  316, 715 

3,514,576 

1^528,618 

2.618,995 

6,298,974 

7,850,876 

1.657,580 

782,283 

^  229, 176 

968,990 


1922 


Barrels 


123,479 
350,403 
432,881 


Value 


$787,765 
2,480,205 
2, 950,  745 


1.870;  909 
9,274,967 


154,524,355 


1,516,353 

63.810 

50,058 

917.560 

406.410 

146,744 

3, 190;  762 

2,063,106 

68,216 

499,827 

245,670 

1. 068. 721 

162.488 

508,775 

327.018 

77,306 

65,574 

190;  224 

973,255 

629, 012 

573,438 

333,046 

781,686 


1923 


Barrels 


42,072 
299,853 


15,796,824 


8,543,188 

373, 370 

303,879 

5, 869,  782 

2, 574, 501 

879,615 

20;  076. 205 

11,633,937  ' 

446,313 
3, 355,  762 
1, 702, 529 
7,  585, 672 
1, 154, 711 
3, 491,  571 
2,203.076 
573, 195 
659,362 
1,236,727 
5,224,401 
3,372,309 
2,985,640 
2,044,789 
4,876,882 


97,386,131 


1,062,684 
317,738 
54.280 
982,736 
216,555 
158,785 

1,913,833 

1, 765, 786 

66,936 

537,868 

365,664 

1,088.582 
281,000 
473, 121 
477,568 
83,-061 
106,703 
293,147 
82,%  197 
244.560 

1, 860. 752 
469.838 
697.496 


Value 


$227,633 
1, 170, 991 
1,  785, 501 


14, 882, 714 


5,629,680 
1, 709, 938 

275, 347 
5,253,064 
1, 212, 066 

829,787 

10,307.948 

9,863.599 

375,264 
3,344.016 
2,  214. 166 
6,762.206 
1,846,464 
2,849,205 
2, 910, 879 

557,333 

896,090 
1, 515. 321 
4, 362, 791 
1,365,281 
9,772,550 
2,803,135 
4, 150, 747 


I 


83,991.002 
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Table  2,— Comparison  of  the  true  and  simple  average  rate  of  return  by  districU 

and  investment  groups,  1919-1922 


Group  and  district 


Under  $fSO,000 

Northwestern. 

Southwestern 

Southeastern,  central,  and 

eastern 

Mountain  and  coast 


All  districts 

$tSO,000  to,$6O0,000 

Northwestern 

Southwestern 

Southeastern,   central,  and 

eastern 

Mountain  and  coast 


All  districts 

$500,000  to  tlftOOjOOO 

NMthwcstem 

Southwestern 

Southeastern,  central,  and 

eastern 

Mountain  and  coast 


All  districts I     22 


Group  and  district 


$1,000,000  to  $t, 000,000 

Northwestern .., 

Southwestern '''„ 

Southeastern,  central,  and 

eastern 

Mountain  and  coast ,'.. 


1»1» 


S 


o. 

a 
8 

o 

z 


All  districts 

$t, 000,000  and  ovrr 

Northwestern ., 

Southwestern '."11. 

Southeastern,  centrvj'and 

eastern 

Mountain  and  coast " 


14 


o 

03 
« 

oi 
> 

2 


08 


P.et. 

la? 

20.7 
13.0 


15.5 


s 


P.d. 
12:4 
21.  G 

13.7 


iflao 


S 


B 
\-  8 


S 

s 


16.8 


All  districts 

All  groupt 

Northwestern 

Southwestern '.'.'.'.'.I' 

Southeastern,  central, "and 

eastern 

Mountain  and  coast 1" 


All  districts. 


17 


26 
41 

22 
12 


13.5 
14.3 

11.0 
11.2 


I 


> 


18 


12L9 
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13.7 
16.7 

12.4 
11.9 


14.1 
14.8 

12.2 

las 


P.  a. 

&1 

18.5 

ia5 

19L2 


s 

> 
m 

9 

6 

00 


1921 


P.d. 

&6 

19.1 

9.7 
18.9 


ia7  14.1 


P.d 
Z5 
18 

•4. 7 


12:ia4 


1922 


P.ei. 
2.6 
1.9 

>4.7 


f 


I 


P.d. 

9l3 
&8 

6l1 


«0.7'      13'    7.1 


,  15.6   1&7 
7   17.9,  ia6 


13.7 


16.4 
17.6 

16i4 
14.7 


lao 


16.7 


2 
2 


18 


27 
43 

22 
13 


3.5,'    1.3 
19.6   17.2 


15.5'  15.8 


14.7 
17.7 

6.5 


9.5 
12.9 

10.2 


18.2.  12.6 


7 
7 

2 

2 


5.6 
>25 

7.3 
I2L3 


5.0 

>a3 

10.2 
14.0 


13.9 

a5 


S 

g 

ce 

t« 
lb 

> 

« 
a 
S 

CO 


P.et 
9.2 
&0 

3.6 


1919-1922 


c 

9> 


es 


6.9 


2   12.4 
2     7.5 


18 


105 


14.9  11.4 


26 
46 

22 
14 


2.8 


4.7 
1.7 


1071    LSI 


20 


lao 
ia6 

>2L5 


14 


>  4.0116.0 


26 
44 

19 
22 


I  2. 7     101 


11.6 


12.9 
9.3 

9.8 
9lO 


ia8 


P.d 
8.01 
13.1 

6.7 
19.2 


5r 
c 

I 

> 
OQ 


P.d. 

aa. 
i&o 

IfliO 


lao   as 


^ 


23.21 
7.8 


11.5 


a4 
a4 

a7 
lae 


ia9   as 


12.3 

a4 
a7 


11.0 


11.7 
11.0 

7.7 

as 


lai 


11.7 

ia6 

11.7 
7.9 


10.8 


a4 
a4 

&7 


as 
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Table  3. — Rode  of  return  on  milling  investment  for  individual  companies,  by  years, 

1919-1922 


1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1919 

1920 

1921 

• 

1922 

Percent 

Per  cent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

>n.i 

»51.4 

1726 

132  4 

lao 

115.3 

164.2 

112  6 

15.9 

n.8 

1.0 

a  9 

.1 

114.3 

145.9 

ia7 

ia9 

n.9 

1.0 

ao 

L6 

112  3 

»3a6 

ia7 

las 

120 

.0 

ai 

4.7 

110.6 

»32  2 

las 

las 

12  6 

.3 

a  2 

4.7 

ia2 

132  1 

17.3 

ia7 

12  6 

.3 

as 

4.9 

17.9 

131.6 

15.7 

las 

13.0 

.4 

as 

6.0 

ia9 

127.4 

15.2 

las 

13.2 

.4 

a  6 

6.6 

14.8 

123.6 

•29 

17.2 

13.3 

1.4 

a  6 

6.8 

14.7 

121.5 

122 

17.3 

15.0 

1.5 

a  6 

7.0 

14.1 

1  ia6 

1L8 

17.7 

15.7 

L5 

a  7 

7.0 

•4.0 

1  las 

11.4 

17.8 

15.9 

20 

a  9 

7.1 

13.9 

117.9 

11.0 

17.8 

lai 

21 

lai 

7.2 

•25 

117.3 

1.9 

lai 

ia6 

26 

ia4 

7.2 

124 

iia2 

1.8 

ia7 

17.1 

28 

las 

7.6 

120 

115.3 

1.2 

las 

17.2 

29 

ia7 

7.6 
7.9 

ai 

1L8 
1L5 
11.4 

115.2 
114.8 
113.9 

1.0 

.6 

1.2 

17.3 

3.3 
3.6 
4.2 

lai 

17.5 

ia9 

ao 

1L2 

113.0 

26 

ia2 

17.7 

4.8 

ILS 

a  2 

.6 

112  9 

29 

ia4 

17.9 

4.8 

1L4 

as 

.8 

112  5 

3.1 

20.3 

las 

5.3 

n.4 

a  6 

L3 

111.9 

4.2 

2a3 

ia7 

as 

12  6 

a  7 

L7 

111.6 

4.2 

20.6 

18.8 

a7 

12  7 

a  7 

24 

»10.7 

4.5 

20.6 

ia9 

5.8 

lao 

a  8 

25 

ia8 

4.5 

2a8 

ia9 

as 

lao 

a  9 

26 

ia5 

5.0 

20.9 

ia4 

as 

lai 

las 

29 

ia5 

5.2 

2L0 

20.9 

as 

las 

10.5 

3.5 

17.5 

a5 

21.4 

21.2 

7.1 

13.6 

ILO 

a7 

17.1 

a7 

226 

2L4 

7.1 

14.0 

11.5 

a7 

17.1 

ao 

227 

221 

7.8 

14.5 

11.6 

4.0 

16.7 

a2 

229 

223 

7.9 

15.7 

11.6 

ai 

16.3 

as 

23.6 

229 

a6 

ia7 

n.7 

5.6 

ia2 

a4 

23.8 

23.0 

ao 

las 

&8 

>ao 

24.4 

24  5 

9  8 

17  3 

15.4 

24.6 

24.6 

lao 

ia4 

n.7 

a4 

15.3 

as 

24.8 

25.5 

lao 

lao 

11.8 

6.5 

15.2 

as 

25.9 

25.9 

ia4 

lai 

ii.g 

a7 

»5.2 

a6 

26.4 

2a5 

n.i 

ia6 

lai 

7.0 

lai 

a7 

27.6 

27.0 

ILS 

ia6 

12.3 

7.2 

14.9 

7.2 

27.8 

27.2 

n.6 

21.6 

114 

7.4 

14.6 

7.2 

SO.  6 

27.8 

12  6 

21.7 

12.7 

7.9 

14.1 

7.4 

30.7 

2a4 

13.4 

222 

12  7 

as 

13.7 

7.5 

34.1 

29.0 

14.5 

24.6 

12  8 

a? 

1.3.2 

7.6 

SiS 

29.1 

15.2 

2a2 

lao 

as 

120 

7.9 

36.2 

29.8 

las 

30.7 

13.6 

a  7 

120 

ao 

37.9 

31.1 

ia6 

32  4 

14.1 

10.0 

1L7 

ai 

45.2 

34.2 

ia2 

3a9 

14.2 

ia4 

1.8 

a  2 

45.5 

3a6 

2L0 

40.7 

14.2 

H.l 

1.7 

a2 

sao 

36.7 

21.2 

44.5 

14.5 

11.2 

1.5 

a2 

sas 

37.0 

2a3 

47.3 

14.7 
14.9 
15  5 

11.4 

n.4 

U.6 
1L7 

1.6 
1.4 
1.2 
».0 

a4 
a  4 
a  7 
as 

38.2 
4a  2 

27.7 
44.1 

. 

16.8 

« ia9 

«  14.9 

M.6 

Ma  9 

iLoss. 
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Table  4.— Rate  of  return  on  investment  by  108  merchant  flour-mttting  comvaniet 

for  4  years,  1919-1922  h^  ^ 


Com- 
pany 
No. 


1 
2 

3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 


Group 
No. 


1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

4 

1 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

2 

4 

3 

2 

3 

5 

4 

2 

3 

6 


Rate  of 
return 


Per  cent 
>ia6 

uao 

'9.0 

«7.8 

•6.5 

»6.0 

15.9 

•5.3 

I5l3 

13.2 

12L5 

11.8 

11.7 

11.2 

.4 

.6 

1.8 

1.8 

2.1 

2.2 

213 

2.5 

2.6 

3.1 

3.2 

3.3 

3.3 

3.4 

3.9 

4.2 

4.3 

4.3 

4.5 

4.5 

4.6 

&1 


Com- 
pany 
No. 


37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

67 

58 

50 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

09 

70 

71 

72 


Group 
No. 


2 
3 

5 
3 
4 
2 
5 
3 
3 
5 
5 
1 
1 
2 
4 
3 

4 
5 
3 

3 

5 
1 

3 

4 

1 

4 

3 

4 

3 

3 

4 

3 

5 

3 

5 


Rate  of 
return 


Percent 
5i3 
&5 
&6 
5.6 
6.0 
6l5 
6l6 
&9 
7.3 
7.8 
7.8 
7.9 

ao 

&1 
8.3 
8w4 
&4 
&« 
&8 
9.0 
9.1 
9.9 

lao 
lao 
lao 
las 
ia4 
ia4 
las 

11.0 
11.0 
11.0 
11.3 
1L4 
11.4 
11.5 


Com- 
pany 
No. 


73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
106 


Group 
No. 


Rate  of 
return 


Percent 

1 

11.5 

4 

11.6 

3 

11.7 

4 

12  3 

5 

12L4 

3 

115 

3 

1Z6 

5 

119 

3 

13.0 

5 

13.3 

3 

13.5 

3 

14.1 

3 

14.3 

2 

14.5 

5 

14.9 

6 

1&4 

3 

1&4 

5 

15.9 

3 

1&2 

3 

17.4 

4 

1&3 

6 

1&3 

1 

1&3 

3 

1&8 

3 

19.1 

3 

19.5 

4 

19.7 

8 

19.9 

1 

3a9 

3 

21.3 

1 

32.5 

3 

26.0 

1 

26.5 

3 

29.4 

3 

32:0 

3 

4ao 
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Table  5. — Coat  of  sales,  operating  profU,  milling  profit,  and  company  profit  by 

districts,  1919-1922 


Year  and  district 

Flour  sold 
(barrels) 

Total  mill 
*     cost 

Purchased 
flour  and 
inventory 
variations 

Selling  ex- 
pense 

Cost  of 
flour  sold 

1919 
Northwestern  district 

28,114,822 

11.725,576 

2, 617. 245 

3, 453, 646 

4, 145, 719 

$286,678,099 

106,911.096 

26.894,172 

35, 623, 746 

39,614,808 

2$2,656.819 

3. 700, 756 

158, 728 

'193,664 

» 257, 323 

$8,132,579 

1,791,744 

452,906 

759. 517 

358,028 

$292,153,860 

114, 403. 596 

27,505,806 

36, 189, 599 

39, 715, 513 

Southwestern  district 

Southeastern  district 

Central  and  eastern  districts 

Mountain  and  coast  districts 

Total 

60.057,006 

497,721,921 

751,678 

11,494.774 

509,968,373 

1930 
Northwestern  district............ 

27,833,153 

13.147,047 

2.114,797 

3,287,527 

5, 203, 194 

317,096,847 

134,035,312 

23, 598, 846 

36,424,159 

50,813,768 

»  2, 467, 455 

4, 122,  702 

192,424 

574, 171 

468,507 

11,246,748 

3, 000,  496 

518,508 

1,078,768 

581,875 

325, 876, 140 

141,158,510 

24,309,778 

38,077.098 

51,864.150 

Southwestern  district 

Southeastern  district 

Central  and  eastern  districts 

Mountain  and  coast  districts. 

Total 

51,585,717 

561,968.932 

2,890,349     16,426,395 

581,285,676 

1981 

Northwestern  district.... : 

26,658.015 

11,977,245 

1,940,242 

2,905,939 

3, 579, 971 

222, 196, 110 
96.993,402 
15, 274, 777 
24, 997, 548 
30,291,975 

8,540,941 

3, 27»,  218 

402,123 

785,747 
1,367,334 

12, 672, 172 

3,398.736 

480,327 

956,510 

693,595 

243. 409. 223 

103,671,356 

16, 157, 227 

26,  739. 805 

32.352,904 

Southwestern  district 

Southeastern  district 

Central  and  eastern  districts 

Mountain  and  coast  districts 

Total 

47,061.412 

389,753,812 

14,375,363 

18,201,340 

422.330.515 

19SS 
Northwestern  district 

28,041,263 

13,667,130 

2,156,370 

2,533,030 

4,448,260 

171,821.663 
72, 837, 362 
13, 342, 773 
16, 878, 495 
24,509,464 

2,459,318 

1, 579, 187 

70. 767 

263,685 

529,586 

11,180,316 

3, 458, 101 

573,355 

830,312 

667,401 

185, 461, 297 
77,874.660 
13.986.895 
17.972,492 
25.706,451 

Southwestern  district 

Southeastern  district 

Central  and  eastern  districts. 

Mountain  and  coast  districts 

Total 

50,846,062 

299,389,757 

4,902,543 

16, 709, 485 

321,001,785 

1919-1922 
Northwestern  district..... 

110,647,252 

60, 516, 996 

8,828,654 

12, 180, 142 

17,377,153 

997, 792, 719 
412,777,172 
79,110,568 
113,923,948 
145.230,015 

5,875,986 

12,681,863 

824,042 

1,429,939 

2,108,104 

43,231^815 

11,649,077 

2,025,096 

3, 625, 107 

2,300,899 

1,046,900,519 

437, 108. 112 

81,959,706 

118,978,994 

149, 639. 018 

Southwestern  district 

Southeastern  district 

Central  and  eastern  districts 

Mountain  and  coast  districts 

Total 

109,560,199 

1,748,834,422 

22,019,983 

62, 831, 994 

1,834,586,340 

\ 
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Table  5.— Cost  of  ^<i^>9pera,ting  profit,  miUing  profit,  and  company   profit 

by  districts,  1919-19Sg~ConUnued  ^ 


Year  and  district 


1919 
Northwestern  district 


Southwestern  district 

Southeastern  district '".'J. 

Central  and  eastern  districts. .. 
Mountain  and  coast  districts. . 


Value  of 
flour  sold 


$302,081,349 

120,260,880 

29,060,257 

38,091,108 

41, 566, 830 


Total. 


1920 

Northwestern  district 

Southwestern  district 

Southeastern  district 

Central  tuid  eastern  districts." 
Mountain  and  coast  districts.. . 


Total. 


581,060.424 


337,304,223 

148,995,801 

24.735,938 

39,381,500 

54, 589, 188 


Operating 
I^oflt 


$9,927,400 
5,857,284 
1, 554. 451 
1.901.500 
1,851,317 


1921 

Northwestern  district 

Southwestern  district 

Southeastern  district 

Central  and  eastern  districts." 
Mountain  and  coast  districts. . 


Total. 


1922 

Northwestern  district... 

Southwestern  district 

Southeastern  dstrict "\ 

Central  and  eastern  districts" 
Mountain  and  coast  districts 


605,006.650 


21.092,051 


Other  gains 
or  losses 


$380,561 
800,778 

*  176, 809 

176.692 

1,097.837 


11,   28,083 

7,837,291 

426.160 

1.304.402 

2,725,038 


248, 870, 257 

103, 818, 350 

15,998,041 

27. 199, 504 

31,289.355 


427. 175. 507 


Total. 


1919-1922 

Northwestern  district  ... 

Southwestern  district "' 

Southeastern  district ".. 

Central  and  eastern  districts" 
Mountain  and  coast  districts" 


198.174,677 
81. 791, 449 
14. 875, 533 
18,741,432 
26.264,253 


23,720,974 


2.258,059 


2.024,541 

1,49R,716 

M15,934 

216,382 

2.802.874 


MUling 
proQt 


$10,287,051 
6,658,062 
1.377,642 
2.078,201 
2,949,154 


Less 

interest 
poidi 


23,350,110 


13,463,624 

9,331,007 

310,226 

1, 520, 784 

6,527,912 


$1,226,345 
886,560 
340^194 
400t000 
554.275 


Total 
com- 
pany 

profit 


6.421.679     30.142,553 


6,461.034 

146,994 

*  159. 186 

459.699 

»  1,063,549 


4,844,992 


334,847,344 


Total. 


1,061,430.506 

464,866,480 

84, 669, 769 

123, 413,  544 

153,709,626 


7,713.380 

3,916.709 

888.638 

768,940 

557.802 


» 2, 052, 341 

»  276. 616 

105,262 

U2,486 

*  21. 210 


2,257,391 


3,408,693 

*  129. 622 

» 53, 924 

447.213 

>  1.084. 759 


3,447,383 


2.701,682 

1,209,791 

304.160 

513, 676 

616,391 


$9,060  700 
6.821.502 
1,037,448 
1,588.189 
2.394,879 


5,244.700 


1,067,826 
868.058 
171,814 
337,301 
322,025 


2.587,601 


13,845,559 


1.806,089^925 


34.529.967 

17.758.368 

2.710.063 

4,434,550 

4,070,608 


572,329 

» 101, 125 

220,964 

52,318 

1,512,577 


63, 503, 576 


2,257,063 


904.090 

1,916,753 

33,503 

432,906 
5,302,078 


8, 285, 709 
3,815,674 
1,109,622 
821,258 
2,070,379 


8,670,330 


10.102.642 


35,434,077 

10,675,121 

2,743,566 

4,867.456 

9.462.686 


72,182,906 


« Less  interest  paid,  plus  income  from  outside  investment. 


2.767,024 


19.902.737 


10.750^943 

8. 121. 210 

6.066 

1.007.108 

6,012.521 


24,897,863 


2,340,867 

*  997.680 

>  225. 738 

109,912 

•1. 406,  784 


33.706 
541.630 
121.311 
272,484 
391,503 


1,36a  636 


6.020,561 
3,456,089 
937.479 
1.613.470 
1. 783. 194 


>  179^  423 


8.252.001 

3,274,044 

068.311 

648,774 

1.678.876 


14.742.006 


12,819^743 


3^404.616 

16,219,062 

1,806,067 

3,353,966 

7.679,403 


50,363,163 
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Tablb  6. — Wheat  ground,  flour  produced,  and  cost  of  milling  (including  packages), 

by  districts,  1919-1922 


Year  and  district 

Num- 
ber of 
mills 

Dail7 
capacity 
(barrels) 

Bushels 

of  wheat 

ground 

Barrels 

of  flour 

produced 

Wheat  cost » 

Labor 

Oeneral 
expense 

1919 

Northwestern  district 

Southwestern  district — 

Southeastern  district 

Central  and  eastern  dis- 
tricts  

60 
57 
11 

15 

37 

128,500 
73^450 
17,450 

42,524 

26,999 

112,166,900 
50,378,711 
11, 664, 806 

30,700,337 

18, 433, 826 

24,408,100 

11,324,023 

2,604,413 

6,962,050 

4, 169, 491 

$257,8ia955 

111.299,646 

28. 012, 147 

73.164,290 

38,799,935 

$5,165,993 

2,392,735 

601,504 

1,495,179 

1,28a  506 

$3,963,507 

2,704,221 

760,300 

1.3ea481 

857,036 

Mountain  and  coast  dis- 
tricts  

Total 

180 

287,923 

223,263,580 

49,963,077 

509,066,873     la  941, 917 

9,574,545 

1920 

Northwestern  district.... 
Southwestern  district — 

Southeastern  district 

Central  and  eastern  dis- 
tricts  

65 
50 
11 

16 

38 

150,300 
75,700 
17,450 

43,524 

27,399 

115,242,536 

57,809,745 

9,507,734 

31,684,286 

22,689,839 

24,33^083 

12,711,371 

2,091,928 

6,906,012 

6,138,506 

297,827,285 

138,651,871 

24, 507, 431 

8a  14a  339 

50,811,410 

a  591, 837 

3,269,418 

624,563 

3,082,342 

1,930,883 

6,334,310 

3, 58a  486 

815,365 

1,65a  350 

1,024,713 

Mountain  and  coast  dis- ' 
tricts 

Total 

178 

313, 373 

23(5, 934, 140 

61,184,852 

691, 944, 336 

14,499,083 

12.294,044 

1921 

Northwestern  district — 

Southwestern  district 

Southeastern  district 

Central  and  eastern  dis- 
tricts       

61 
67 
11 

15 

39 

129,850 
81,200 
17,450 

42,524 

27,599 

108, 191, 464 

52, 661, 292 

8,688,534 

31,002,078 

15,647,323 

22, 160, 615 

11,639,000 

1,92a  538 

6,975,540 

3, 529, 424 

186,359.710 
94.374,027 
15,025.733 

6a  483, 279 

28,031,287 

5,865,584 

3,058,963 

493,497 

1,611,737 

1,564,376 

4,512,440 

3,817,992 

699,672 

1,648,060 

04a  831 

Mountain  and  coast  dis- 
tricts  

Total 

193 

296,623 

211, 190, 691 

46,234,207 

385,174,086 

13,614,056 

11,624,804 

1922 

Northwestern  district 

Southwestern  district 

Southeastern  district 

Central  and  eastern  dis- 
tricts  

61 
68 
11 

12 

37 

129.850 
80,800 
17,450 

39,024 

26,699 

104,216,108 

60,901,351 

9, 888, 881 

34, 65a  741 

19,361,451 

22,556,809 

13,399,818 

2, 15a  896 

7, 64a  016 

4,394,764 

139,368,662 
7a  650, 954 
13,309.964 

47,368,255 

23,290,542 

4, 918, 513 

3,785,966 

495,948 

1,264,281 

1, 471, 494 

4,465,815 

3,644,122 

70ai59 

1,643,827 

8ia072 

Mountain  and  coast  dis- 
tricts  

Total 

189 

294,723 

229,018,532 

60,148,305 

292,968,377 

la  93a  221 

11, 17a  895 

1919-1922 
Northwestern  district 

434,816,008 

221,751,099 

39, 669, 955 

128,087,442 

76, 132, 439 

93, 964, 557 

49, 074, 302 

8,767,777 

28,491,618 

17, 232, 187 

881, 36a  612 

414, 97a  398 

8a  855, 275 

261, 162, 163 

140,833,174 

22,541,916 

11, 507. 102 

2,215,512 

a  453, 539 

a  273, 158 

la  185, 972 

13, 74a  833 

2,964,396 

a  102, 636 

3,645,541 

Southwestern  district 

Southeastern  district 

Central  and  eastern  dis- 
tricts  

Mountain  and  coast  dis- 
tricts  

Total 

900,406,943 

197, 53a  441 

1, 779, 193, 622 

48,991,227 

44,665.378 

4 
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Table  6.— Wheat  ground,  flour  produced,  and  cost  of  miUing  {including  packages) 

by  districts,  1919-19^2— Continued  f^^i^ages), 


Year  and  district 


1919 

Northwestern  district 

Southwestern  district 

Southeastern  district 

Central  and  eastern  districts. 
Mountain  and  coast  districts. 


Deprecia 
tion 


.1 


Total. 


1920 

Northwestern  district 

Southwestern  district 

Southeastern  district 

Central  and  eoBtam  districts . 
Mountain  and  coast  districts. 


$450,715 
426,603 
149,727 
110,807 
227,500 


Packages 


Other  mill 

OOStf 


I 


Total. 


1021 

Northwestern  district 

Southwestern  district . . 

Southeastern  district 

Central  and  eastern  districtsi 
Mountain  and  coast  districts. 


1.374,442 


428,583 
583,190 
134,587 
113,660 
248,864 


1,508,002 


$11,672,063 
5,376,056 
1. 428, 221 
3,712,658 
1,071,480 


24, 161. 387 


12,043,008 
6,286,677 
1, 543, 708 
3, 815, 405 
2,590.024 


$4,20a466 

2, 174, 786 

427,280 

870, 416 

011,006 


OroasmUl 
costs 


I 


$283,374,500  $32,341,531 


26,288,722 


8,674,853 


4,032,777 
2,646.423 
450,410 
1,014,546 
1,112,820 


124,373,047 
31, 388, 179 
801622,831 
44,054,461 


Feed 
credit 


10, 156, 994 


563, 814, 017 


327,048,590 

155,018,066 

28,075,973 

88,822,560 

67,727,722 


15,462,851 
4,494,007 
9.354.064 
4,439,653 


656,692,931 


Total. 


1922 

Northwestern  district 

Southwestern  district 

Southeastern  district ".. 

Central  and  eastern  districts! 
Mountain  and  coast  districts 


564,612 
640,935 
167,558 

152,  284 
240,006 


1, 765. 397 


Total 

1919-1922 

Northwestern  district 

Southwestern  district. 

Southeastern  district 

Coitral  and  eastern  districts 
Mountain  and  coast  districts^ 


586,520 
682;  493 
185,335 
137,511 
243,440 


7,329,739 
4,967,414 
827,327 
2,421,325 
1,592,202 


17,138,007 


4,743.964 

2, 519, 838 

348,066 

977,496 

802.789 


9,392,162 


5,543,093 
3,007,913 
703,796 
2,006,442 
1, 407, 902 


1,835,299 


Total. 


2;  080, 430 
2;  333, 230 
637,207 
523,271 
959,902 


6.484,040 


12, 840,  748 


36,590,308 
19,638,060 

4,503,054 
11,955,830 

7, 660, 617 


4,247,906 

2,423,850 

319. 857 

902.258 

846.535 


209.376,069 

100. 370. 169 

17. 561. 842 

67,294,100 

34,007.382 


66,092.006 


50.062.008 
20^062,774 

4,477,127 
12;  287, 146 

6»  013, 064 


Net  mill 
costs 


$261,033,068 

106,011,006 

36,80il72 

71,288,777 

30,614,808 


407, 721, 021 


276,065,602 

134.085,312 

23,596,846 

76, 535, 414 

50;  813, 768 


04,723,999 


23.085,165 

12. 385. 767 

2.287.065 

6. 391. 436 

3,805.407 


561,968,032 


437,706,652 


80;  437, 864 


8,740,406 


18, 215, 133 
0,764,807 
1,545,611 
3, 764, 716 
3,674,058 


150;  131, 106 
83,105,318 
15,805,061 
53,222,574 
27,166,886 


47,064,840 


36,064,416 


338,520.946 


978,930,366 
471,906,620 
92.831.055 
289, 962, 155 
163, 046, 450 


17,032,066 

10,357,056 

2,462,288 

5, 721, 458 

2,657,421 


186,200.004 
06,003,402 
16,274,777 
60;  002, 764 
30;  201, 076 


380,753.812 


I 


1.006.736,646 


30. 131, 180 


123.421.760 
50.180.348 
13, 720. 487 
33,754,004 
17,816,436 


141,199,042 
72;  837,362 
13,342,773 
47,601,116 
H60S;464 


247,002,124 


209,380,757 


865,506,006 
412,  777, 172 
79,110,568 
256,208,061 
145, 230, 015 


1.748,834,422 
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Tablb  7. — Net  cost  of  manufacturing  flour  per  barrel,  by  companies^  arrangeii  from 

low  to  high,  1919-1921  » 


K. 


1919 

•                   1030 

1921 

i 

1 

i 

1 

• 

1 

1 

• 

i 

1 

• 

1 

1 

• 

1 

1 

• 

o 
Z 

1 

6 
Z 

1 

1 

1 

>% 

•" 

>> 

•^ 

>, 

•O 

>> 

jQ 

>> 

•O 

>t 

•O 

>> 

JO 

>» 

^ 

p^ 

Xi 

1 

£ 

I 

i 

a 

s. 

1 

a 

s. 

i 

a 

& 

a 

& 

K 

K 

1 

K 

§ 

% 

B 

o 

1 

i 

1 

i 

S 

i 

I 

i 

-w 

s 

§ 

8 

i 

s 

1 

s 

u 

U 

U 

U 

73 

o 

U 

1 

U 

O 

o 

73 

u 

o 

1 

u 

U 

u 

o 

u 

I 

$8  67 

37 

$9.75 

$ia20 

$8.61 

37 

$10.58 

$11.51 

$4.00 

37 

$7.51 

73 

$9.02 

2 

9.03 

38 

9.78 

74 

laso 

2 

0.10 

38 

10.60 

74 

11.51 

2 

6.03 

38 

7.56 

74 

9.00 

8 

9.05 

30 

9.79 

75 

10.31 

3 

0.34 

30 

10.72 

75 

11.52 

.    3 

6.07 

39 

7.57 

75 

9.13 

4 

9.08 

40 

9.80 

76 

10.32 

4 

0.37 

40 

10.73 

76 

11.54 

•  4 

6.08 

40 

7.71 

76 

9. 13 

6 

9.09 

41 

9.83 

77 

10.34 

5 

0.44 

41 

10.78 

77 

1L54 

5 

6.13 

41 

7.76 

77 

9.17 

6 

9.14 

42 

0.87 

78 

10.36 

6 

0.47 

42 

ia78 

78 

11.55 

6 

6.15 

42 

7.95 

78 

9.21 

7 

9.16 

43 

0.88 

79 

ia36 

7 

0.73 

43 

lasi 

79 

11.57 

7 

6.30 

43 

7.96 

79 

9.28 

8 

0.25 

44 

0.89 

80 

10.30 

8 

0.77 

44 

ia87 

80 

11.66 

8 

6.36 

44 

8.02 

80 

9.30 

0 

0.28 

45 

9.92 

81 

10.38 

0 

0.70 

45 

10.87 

81 

11.66 

0 

6.42 

45 

an 

81 

9.35 

10 

0.29 

46 

9.93 

82 

10.40 

10 

0.84 

46 

ia80 

82 

11.68 

10 

6.44 

46 

&17 

82 

9.44 

11 

9.33 

47 

9.96 

83 

ia40 

11 

0.86 

47 

laoi 

83 

11.69 

11 

6.48 

47 

8.20 

9H 

9.45 

U 

9.34 

48 

9.96 

84 

ia47 

12 

0180 

48 

ia98 

84 

11.76 

12 

6.51 

48 

8.22 

84 

9.45 

13 

9.34 

40 

9.96 

86 

ia5i 

13 

0.02 

40 

ia93 

86 

11.80 

13 

6.66 

49 

&31 

M 

9.47 

14 

9.35 

50 

9.97 

86 

ia62 

14 

0.04 

50 

11.02 

86 

11.82 

14 

&66 

50 

&34 

86 

9.51 

15 

9.37 

51 

9.97 

87 

10.55 

16 

0.06 

51 

11.06 

87 

11.03 

16 

6.69 

51 

&35 

87 

9.61 

16 

9.40 

52 

9.96 

88 

10.56 

16 

0.06 

52 

11.07 

88 

11.03 

16 

6.77 

52 

&45 

88 

9.67 

17 

9.41 

53 

9.96 

89 

10  60 

17 

0.07 

53 

11.09 

89 

11.07 

17 

6l81 

53 

&47 

89 

9.71 

18 

9.46 

54 

9.99 

90 

ia72 

18 

iao2 

64 

11.15 

90 

11.08 

18 

6.83 

54 

&51 

90 

9.76 

19 

9.46 

56 

10.00 

91 

ia74 

10 

iao6 

65 

11.17 

91 

12.07 

10 

6.88 

55 

&55 

91 

9.80 

90 

9.49 

66 

iao4 

92 

ia75 

20 

iao5 

56 

11.20 

92 

12.18 

20 

6.96 

56 

8.57 

92 

9.83 

21 

9.54 

57 

10.06 

03 

ia8i 

21 

laio 

57 

11.22 

93 

12.22 

21 

7.01 

57 

8.61 

98 

iao4 

22 

9.55 

58 

10.07 

94 

ia88 

22 

10.11 

58 

11.25 

94 

12.23 

22 

7.03 

58 

&62 

94 

10.07 

23 

9.55 

50 

iao6 

95 

10.05 

23 

10.12 

50 

11.30 

95 

12.25 

23 

7.03 

59 

8.65 

95 

10.24 

24 

9.56 

60 

10.09 

96 

11.02 

24 

ia23 

60 

11.31 

96 

12.27 

24 

7.04 

60 

a68 

96 

ia37 

26 

9.56 

61 

10.11 

07 

11.03 

25 

ia25 

61 

11.31 

97 

12.30 

25 

7.05 

61 

a  70 

97 

10.44 

26 

9.57 

62 

10.12 

06 

11.06 

26 

ia26 

62 

11.32 

96 

12L32 

26 

7.07 

62 

a  71 

98 

ia52 

37 

9l61 

63 

iai3 

90 

11.17 

27 

10.27 

63 

11.35 

99 

12.34 

27 

7.08 

63 

a73 

99 

10.76 

28 

0.62 

64 

iai3 

100 

11.23 

28 

10.31 

64 

11.36 

100 

12.45 

28 

7.12 

64 

a73 

100 

10.82 

SO 

A62 

65 

iai5 

101 

1L42 

20 

lass 

65 

11.36 

101 

12.65 

20 

7.17 

65 

a  75 

101 

10.86 

ao 

0l63 

66 

iai5 

SO 

lass 

66 

11.39 

102 

12.72 

30 

7.21 

66 

a83 

10? 

1Ql96 

SI 

0.65 

67 

10.16 

31 

ia37 

67 

11.41 

103 

12.78 

31 

7.23 

67 

a89 

108 

11  06 

S3 

0.71 

68 

iai7 

32 

ia37 

68 

11.43 

104 

12.76 

32 

7.37 

68 

a  91 

104 

11  26 

ss 

0.72 

69 

iai8 

33 

ia30 

60 

11.45 

\0f> 

13.00 

33 

7.43 

69 

a94 

105 

11.27 
11.38 
11.00 

S4 

0.72 
0.73 
0l73 

70 
71 
73 

iai9 
ia22 
ia27 

34 
35 
38 

ia43 
ia48 
ia63 

70 
71 
72 

11.47 
11.47 
11.49 

34 
35 
36 

7.44 

7.46 
7.48 

70 
71 
72 

a94 
a95 
a95 

106 
107 

S8 

U 

1  8m  Ai^wndiz  Table  8  for  details  of  cost  for  1922. 

Table  8. — Manufacturing  cost  per  barrel,  of  wheat  flour  for  102  companies  j^  arranged 
in  the  order  of  net  miU  costs,  from  low  to  high,  1922 


Company 
No. 

Wheat 

Labor 

Oeneral 
expense 

Depre- 
ciation 

Pack- 
ages 

Other 
mill  costs 

Gross 
mill  costs 

Feed 
credit 

Net  mfll 
costs 

$5.00 
4.86 
5.16 
5.00 
4.87 
4.82 
6.05 
&18 
4.70 
4.73 
6.25 
4.06 
4.07 
5l26 
4.88 
4.85 
4.84 
4.01 
5.43 
5l17 
&02 
6l04 

$0  22 
.20 
.17 
.18 
.17 
.11 
.21 
.33 
.23 
.20 
.23 
.22 
.20 
.16 
.26 
.10 
.25 
.21 
.26 
.21 
.21 
.10 

$0.11 
.22 
.23 
.15 
.21 
.21 
.24 
.15 
.33 
.15 
.26 
.21 
.11 
..16 
.21 
.27 
.20 
.32 
.27 
.21 
.28 
.26 

$a04 
.04 
.02 
.06 
.07 
.12 
.05 

$aoe 

.15 
.10 
.24 
.20 
.20 
.23 
.13 
.28 
.18 
.11 
.10 
.37 
.17 
.24 
.30 
.36 
.10 
.32 
.28 
.14 
.16 

$ai4 
.16 
.13 
.16 
.15 
.26 
.05 
.00 
.18 
.14 
.15 
.17 
.07 
.12 
.16 
.23 
.50 
.00 
.14 
.13 
.12 
.22 

$5.64 
5.63 
6.80 
6.00 
6.67 
5.71 
5.83 
5.88 
5l87 
6.46 
6l06 
6i82 
5.77 
5.80 
5.81 
5.06 
6.24 
5.76 
a48 
&04 
5.77 
5.01 

$a72 
.60 
.02 
.01 
.67 
.68 
.77 
.82 
.81 
.37 
.06 
.71 
.64 
.75 
.66 
.74 

1.02 
.53 

1.10 
.74 
.45 
.58 

$187 
4.04 
4.07 
4.00 
5.00 
5.08 
5.06 
5.06 
5.06 
5.08 

7........ . 

10 

.06 
.05 
.06 
.07 
.05 
.04 
.06 
.03 

11 

12 

.111 

It 

5l1S 
fi.  14 

14 

15 

M :. 

&15 
6.22 
&22 
5l23 
&.2B 

17 

18 

.04 
.06 
.04 

19 

39 

6.30 
5l33 
5.33 

31 

33 

.05 

I 

I 


*  Two  widely  separated  miOs  o.'  one  company  were  treated  as  separate  campanies. 
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Table  8. — Manufacturing  coat  per  barrel,  of  wheat  flour  for  WS  companies,  arranged 
in  the  order  of  net  mill  costs,  from  low  to  high,  1922 — Continued 


Company 
No. 


23. 
24. 

35. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31- 
32. 


34. 

36. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39- 

40- 

41. 

42- 

43., 

44- 

45-. 

46. 

47.. 

48.. 

49- 

60-. 

51-. 

62-. 

63.. 

54.. 

56.. 

66.. 

67.. 

68.. 

69.. 

60.. 

61.. 

62.. 

63.. 

64.- 

66.. 

66.. 

67.. 

68.. 

60.. 

70.. 

71.. 

72.. 

73.. 

74.. 

75.. 

76.. 

77.. 

78.. 

79.. 

80.. 

81.. 

82.. 

83.. 

84.. 

85.. 

86.. 

87.. 


89. 
90. 
91. 
92. 


94.. 

96.. 
96.. 
97.. 
98.. 
99.. 
100. 
101. 
102. 


Wheat 


$5l06 
6.17 
6t27 
5.01 
5.06 
5.14 
4.07 
181 
5.37 
5.00 
5.52 
5.39 
5.49 
5.43 
4.84 
5.60 
4.40 
4.95 
5.33 
5.80 
5.32 
5.70 
5.70 
5.93 
6.38 
5.59 
5.50 
5.82 
5.65 
5i58 
5i26 
6.05 
6.07 
6il4 
630 
5u56 
5.64 
5.93 
5.70 
5.20 
6l39 
5.87 
5.42 
5i94 
6l04 
&15 
&13 
6.16 
&17 
5.94 
5.26 
6.32 
&00 
6.25 
5.84 
5.78 
&15 
6  49 
6.07 
5.89 
6.40 
648 
6  70 
664 
6  59 
5.97 
6  75 
5.50 
660 
616 
605 
6  18 
6  75 
6  91 
6.76 
7.28 
6  78 
7.51 
7.65 
7.23 


Labor 


10.25 
.19 
.34 
.21 
.16 
.32 
.22 
.36 
.17 
.35 
.20 
.26 
.20 
.12 
.18 
.31 
.48 
.44 
.25 
.25 
.20 
.19 
.21 
.18 
.34 
.25 
.27 
.17 
.31 
.36 
.36 
.12 
.21 
.15 
.19 
.35 
.42 
.11 
.40 
.19 
.28 
.33 
.12 
.28 
.18 
.22 
.28 
.11 
.34 
.29 
.49 
.22 
.35 
.13 
.37 
.28 
.26 
.22 
.23 
.35 
.17 
.25 
.16 
.18 
.16 
.47 
.19 
.51 
.22 
.33 
.49 
.32 
.29 

.18 

.19 

.23 

.18 

.28 

.29 

.20 


Oeneral 
expense 


10 


16 
16 
.21 
.35 
.16 
.23 
.40 
.36 
.17 
.33 
.25 
.29 
.16 
.11 
.44 
.28 
.80 
.12 
.20 
.20 
.29 
.14 
.28 
.17 
.34 
.40 
.24 
.18 
.20 
.26 
.23 
.14 
.16 
.16 
.23 
.41 
.47 
.20 
.16 
.56 
.32 
.00 
1.09 
.22 
.19 
.12 
.24 
.14 
.40 
.30 
.44 
.13 
.22 
.19 
.51 
.52 
.24 
.16 
.61 
.48 
.40 
.19 
.21 
.22 
.46 
.63 
.21 
1.09 
.17 
.32 
.54 
.72 
.38 
.33 
.33 
.33 
.60 
.55 
.38 
.60 


Depre- 
ciation 


$0.04 
.03 
.10 
.11 
.04 
.12 


.13 
09 


,03 
,07 


.06 

,06 

.00 

09 

06 


.08 
.03 
.05 
.06 
.10 
.04 
.06 
,03 
,02 
,11 


.05 
.01 
.10 
.02 
.08 
.10 
.04 
.07 
.08 
.09 
.12 


.06 
.16 
.11 
,08 
,04 
,05 
,11 


,12 
.01 


.07 
.12 
.06 
.05 
.05 
.08 
.09 
.06 
.08 
.08 
.03 
,08 


.03 


,05 
04 


.16 
.10 
.05 
.04 
.11 
.17 
.03 
,00 
,09 


Pack- 


ia33 
.28 
.18 
.26 
.20 
.31 
.30 
.26 
.20 
.25 
.15 
.46 
.22 
.24 
.24 
.20 
.20 
.36 
.32 
.30 
.34 
.23 
.34 
.26 
.24 
.29 
.48 
.24 
.33 
.22 
.40 
.25 
.23 
.17 
.28 
.27 
.34 
.25 
.26 
.26 
.33 
.20 
.16 
.33 
.23 
.16 
.20 
.19 
.27 
.22 
.48 
.28 
.25 
.26 
.28 
.41 
.23 
.25 
.33 
.42 
.19 
.27 
.19 
.24 
.37 
.58 
.25 

.25 

.27 

.29 

.22 

.15 

.34 

.26 

.35 

.39 

.35 

.19 

.23 

.48 


Other 
mill  costs 


16  22 
.33 
.19 
.20 
.38 
.17 
.22 
.17 
.13 
.17 
.16 
.13 
.23 
.29 
.39 
.15 
.24 
.20 
.22 
.10 
.27 
.12 
.20 
.20 
.13 
.22 
.15 
.14 
.36 
.14 
.27 
.10 
.15 
.14 
.15 
.16 
.19 
.24 
.20 
.46 
.21 
.27 
.16 
.14 
.16 
.16 
.20 
.36 
.06 
.20 
.27 
.19 
.16 
.17 
.19 
.24 
.25 
.10 
.16 
.12 
.07 
.18 
.12 
.06 
.16 
.09 
.10 
.26 
.16 
.26 
.38 
.84 
.06 
.33 
.15 
.22 
.16 
.14 
.03 
.18 


Gross 
mill  costs 


16  05 
616 
629 
6  14 
600 
629 
6  11 
609 
613 
6  10 
6  31 
660 
630 
625 
617 
663 
6  21 
6  13 
632 
677 
6  45 
6  43 
6  70 
684 
6  47 
6  81 
6  67 
6  57 
6  96 
656 
6  57 
6  67 
602 
677 
7.23 
685 
7.10 
680 
680 
6  76 
7.65 
6  76 
699 
7.06 
690 
688 
7.09 
7.00 
7.35 
7.04 
7.06 
7.10 
696 
7.07 
7.31 
7.31 
7.18 
7.27 
7.48 
7.35 
7.31 
7.40 
7.41 
7.39 
7.82 
7.74 
7.53 
7.60 
7.46 
7.40 
7.68 
7.87 
7.91 
606 
7.82 
656 
624 
6  70 
667 
678 


Feed 
credit 


$0.72 
.80 
.92 
.73 
.58 
.86 
.68 
.66 
.67 
.63 
.83 
1.08 
,76 
.70 
.61 
1.02 
.56 
.47 
.63 
1.06 
.72 
.69 
L04 
1.06 
.71 
1.03 
.83 
.73 
1.00 
.69 
.69 
.72 
.97 
.81 
1.26 
.88 
1.13 
.77 
.72 
.67 
1.56 
.66 
.86 
.90 
.76 
.72 
92 
82 
16 
.83 
.82 
.86 
.72 
.73 
.92 
.89 
.76 
.83 
1.08 
.86 
.81 
.88 
.85 
.82 
1.23 
1.10 
.88 
.86 
.70 
.58 
.85 
96 
95 
08 
82 
31 
76 
10 
.96 
.66 


Net  mill 
costs 


1 


$6  33 
636 
637 
6  41 
642 
643 
643 
6  41 
6  46 
6  47 
648 
6  52 
664 
666 
666 
6  61 
6  65 
666 
609 
672 
673 
6  74 
6  76 
6  76 
6  76 
6  78 
684 
684 
687 
687 
688 
605 
696 
696 
697 
697 
697 
&0S 
60B 
609 
610 
610 
613 
616 
616 
(LM 
&17 
618 
ALIO 
6  21 
624 
624 
626 
634 
639 
642 
&4S 
644 
646 
649 
660 
&52 
656 
6  67 
650 
664 
666 
6  74 
6  70 
682 
683 
6  91 
696 
698 
7.00 
7.26 
7.48 
7.60 
7.71 
a  12 


•  iT 


Table  9. — Company  investment,  income,  and  rale  of  return  for  28  identical  flour^ 

milling  companies,  1913-1922 


Year  and  Rroup 

Investment 

Income 

Rate  of 
return 

1913 
Northwestern 

.     $22,882,616 
4, 884, 226 
4, 774, 166 

$4, 374. 181 
171, 170 
363,527 

Percent 
19.1 
3.5 

8outhwest«m •. 

Eastern ' 

7.6 

Total 

32,541,008 

4, 908. 878 

la.  1 

1914 
Northwestern 

23, 599, 349 
5,063.625 
4,950,803 

5, 166,  878 
856,477 
500,498 

21.9 
169 

lai 

Southwestern 

Eastern 

Total 

33,613,7n 

6  523,853 

ia4 

1915 
northwestern 

25, 506, 747 
5, 729, 323 
5.403,504 

5,638,324 

1, 432,  844 

759,183 

22.1 
25.0 

Southwestern 

Eastern 

14.0 

Total 

36, 639, 674 

7, 830, 351 

21.4 

1916 
Northwestern 

28,516427 
6  495, 970 
5,948,584 

7,185.081              25  2 
977, 826  ;            16  1 
691,630              11.6 

Southwestern '         

Eastern ^ 

w 

Total 

40,960,981 

8,854,537 

21.6 

1917 
Northwestern 

34,394,433 

8, 427, 680 
6,808,726 

14, 504, 991 
4,004,953 
1,446,082 

42.2 
47.5 

Southwestern 

Eastern 

2L2 

Total 

49,630,839 

19,956,026 

40.2 

1918 
Northwestern 

40,223,9.59 

11,059.535 

8,133,343 

11,318,277 
3,793,079 
1.989,310 

28.1 

Southwestern 

Eastern 

34.3 

24.5 

Total 

59,416,837 

17, 100, 666 

OO     A 

28w8 

1919 
Northwestern : 

41,8M,739 

14,071,191 

9,411,613 

8,011,014 
2,917,194 
1,456,169 

19.1 

Southwestern 

Eastern 

20.7 

1  e    e 

15.5 

Total 

65. 338, 543 

12, 384, 377 

19.0 

1920 
Northwestern 

43,898,343 

15.997,832 

9,694,535 

10,341,588 

4, 121, 203 

511,644 

Southwestern 

23.0 

Eastern 

25.8 

5.3 

Total... 

69, 590, 710 

14,974,435 

21.6 

1921 
Northwestern 

43,971,623 

16,414,892 

9. 533, 821 

2,335,769 

1293,327 

194,320 

Southwestern 

6.3 

11     O 

Eastern 

•1.8 

2.0 

Total 

69,920,336 

2, 236. 762 

3.2 

1922 
Northwestern 

44, 651,  546 

16,809,696 

9,622,923 

7,684,424 
1,650,093 
1, 138, 842 

Southwestern 

17.2 

Eastern 

9.8 

11.8 

Total 

71,084,165 

10, 473, 350 

117 

1913-1922 
Northwestern 

349, 500, 784 

104, 953, 970 

74,282,018 

76560,530 

19,631,510 

9,051,206 

2L9 

18.7 

Southwestern . 

Eastern ' 

12.2 

Total 

528, 736, 772 

105,243,245 

19l9 
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Table  U.—Coat  of  sales,  value  of  sales,  operating  profit,  miUing  profit,  and  com- 
pany profit  per  barrel,  for  28  identical  companies,  by  districts,  1919-19$$ 


Cost  of  flour  sold 

Value 

of 
flour 
sold 

Oper- 
ating 
profit 

Other 

gains 

or 
losses 

MiU- 
ing 
profit 

Len 

inter- 
est 
paid' 

District 

Cost 

of 
sales 

1 
Selling 

ex- 
pense 

Total 

Com- 
pany 
profit 

itu 

Northwestern 

13.62 
3.87 
4.49 

|a20 
.13 
.18 

$3.82 
4.00 
4.67 

KOO 
4.07 
190 

iai8 

.07 
.23 

>ia03 
».03 
».07 

$ai5 

.04 
.16 

i|aoi 

iai6 

.04 

Southwestern 

Eastern 

.  11 

Total 

3.73 

.19 

3.92 

109 

.17 

!      *.08 

14  1          ■ 

.  14 

1 ..... 

.  14 

1914 
Northwestern 

8.59 
3.62 
4.12 

.22 
.13 
.19 

3.81 
3.75 
4.31 

103 
3.99 
163 

.22 
.24 
.32 

*.Q8 
>.04 
«.12 

.19 
.20 
.30 

».0l 
.01 
.06 

.3& 

Southwestern 

Eastern 

.19 

.14 

Total 

3.66 

.21 

3.86 

109 

.23 

1.04 

.19 

.19 

1915            • 
Northwestern ........ 

5.38 
4.65 
5.34 

.25 
.13 
.16 

6.68 
4.78 
&50 

&81 
&02 
&72 

.23 
.24 
.22 

>.01 
.04 

.32 
.28 
.22 

».01 
.01 
.05 

Southwestern 

.38 

Eastern 

.27 

.17 

Total 

5.23 

.23 

6.44 

6.67 

.23 

.23 

1         .28 

1916 
Northwestern 

4.56 
4.66 

5.26 

.34 
.14 
.19 

180 
4.80 
5l45 

6.09 
&01 
6.68 

.29 
.21 
.23 

>.04 
>.08 
>.04 

.35 
.18 
.19 

'""M 

'"" 

Southwestern 

.36 

Eastern 

.18 

.  16 

Total 

4.65 

.22 

4.87 

5.14 

.27 

>.04 

.23 

.S8> 

1917 
Northwestern 

7.95 
7.09 
7.86 

.81 
.18 
.38 

&36 
7.37 
&09 

&86 
7.82 
8.52 

.60 
.55 
.48 

>.0B 
.18 

.56 
.68 
.48 

>.01 

Southwestern. 

.0^ 

Eastern 

.66 

.86 

Total 

7.79 

.28 

&07 

&64 

.57 

.01 

.58 

.86 

1918 
Northwestern 

9.87 
9.66 
9.96 

.25 
.15 
.17 

fit  68 
9l81 

iai5 

iao6 

ia39 

ia7o 

.44 

.58 
.56 

.06 
.14 
.06 

.50 
.72 
.61 

».01 
».01 
.06 

Southwestern 

.81 

Eastern 

.78- 

.86 

Total 

9.49 

.33 

9.72 

iai9 

.47 

.08 

.66 

.66 

1919 
Northwestern 

ia(r7 

9.39 
ia32 

.80 
.16 
.24 

ia37 

9.55 

ia56 

ia74 

10.02 
11.13 

.37 

.47 
.57 

».06 
».06 
«.18 

.81 
.43 
.44 

>.02 
•01 
.06 

Southwestern 

.88 

Eastern 

.48 

.8^ 

Total 

9.96 

.27 

ia23 

10.64 

.41 

1.06 

.35 

».01 

.86 

1920 
Northwestern 

11.26 
ia25 
11.20 

.42 
.23 

.36 

1L68 
ia48 
11.56 

1Z15 
11.08 
11.88 

.47 
.60 
.32 

>.05 
».02 
«.ll 

.43 
.68 
.21 

"Voi* 

.06 

Southwestern 

.48 

Eastern 

.56 

.16 

Total 

11.05 

.37 

11.42 

11.90 

.48 

».05 

.43 

.48 

1921 
Northwestern 

&76 
&12 
8.52 

.50 
.28 
.35 

9.26 
&40 
8.87 

9.46 
8.50 
9.04 

.20 
.10 
.17 

«.12 
».16 
1.06 

.06 
1.06 
.11 

*.02 
».01 
.06 

Southwestern 

.10 

Eastern 

».06 

.06 

Total 

&62 

.44 

— 1- 

9.06 

9.24 

.18 

».12 

.06 

».01 

.or 

1 

i- 

— _K_  J 

^■^^^ 

>  Less  interest  paid  plus  income  from  outside  investments. 

1  Loss. 

*Oain. 
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Table  W.^-Cosi  of  sales,  value  of  sales,  operating  profit,  milling  profit,  and  eom^ 
pany  profit  per  barrel,  for  £8  identical  companies,  by  districts,  1918-1922-^ 
Continued 


• 


*  «• 


S 


Cost  of  flour  sold 

Value 

of 
flour 
sold 

Oper- 
ating 
profit 

Other 
gains 

or 
losses 

Mill- 
ing 
profit 

Less 

inter- 
est 
paidi 

Com- 
pany 
profit 

District 

Cost 

of 
sales 

SeUing 

ex- 
pense 

Total 

1618 
Northwestern......... 

6.21 
5.26 
6.46 

.41 
.25 
.33 

6.62 
5.51 
6.79 

6.92 
5.80 
7.17 

.30 
.29 
.38 

».0]l 

1.07 

.08 

.20 
.22 
.41 

».03 
».01 
.06 

.33 

Southwestern...... 

.23 

Eastern................. 

.35 

Total 

6.04 

.37 

6.41 

6^71 

.30 

».02 

.28 

».02 

.30 

1913-1922 
Northwestern............... 

6.93 
6.89 
7.28 

.81 
.18 
.23 

7.24 
7.07 
7.51 

7.57 
7.41 
7.85 

.33 
.34 
.34 

».03 
».0l 
».04 

.30 
.33 
.30 

».01 

».0l 

.05 

.31 

Southwestern. 

.34 

Eastern 

.25 

Total 

6.97 

.28 

7.25 

7.58 

.33 

«.03 

.30 

».0l 

.31 

•  Loss. 
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Table  13. — Monthly  average  market  prices  of  hard  tnnter  wheatj  first  patent  flow, 
per  harrelf  in  cotton  or  jute  sacks  at  Kansas  Vity,  unth  index  numberSf  191S-199S 


PRICE   PER  BARREL 

• 

Month 

1913 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1020 

1021 

1022 

1023 

January 

$3.92 
3.94 
3.88 
3.90 
406 
416 
410 
407 
410 
401 
3.05 
3.95 

$3.95 
3.95 
3.96 
400 
400 
3.98 
3.58 
43S 
5.37 
5.08 
496 
5.19 

$6.25 
7.02 
6.78 
6.80 
6.68 
5.81 
5.58 
5.54 
4  91 
4  91 
496 
5.18 

$5.75 
5.74 
5.13 
5.20 
5.06 
482 
5.14 
6.90 
7.40 
8.06 
9.07 
8.  OS 

$8.83 

ass 

9.30 
11.91 
14  44 
12.84 
11.95 
1141 
ia73 
ia50 

ia32 
laoo 

$iaio 
ia25 
lasi 

10.31 

lass 
lass 

10.63 

ia24 
iai5 
iai4 

10.21 

iai2 

$10.11 

laso 
ia7i 

11.94 
1199 
1100 

11.11 
ia70 

10.96 
11.56 
1107 
13.52 

$14  08 
1164 
13.00 
13.52 
14  52 
13.88 
13.45 
1140 
1154 
11.08 
0.28 
0.19 

$9.24 
a95 

ao9 

7.74 

a22 
a29 

7.45 
6.99 
7.30 
6.99 
6.54 
6.56 

$6.62 
7.32 

7.44 
7.56 
7.50 
7.11 
6.99 
6.22 
6.11 

ass 
a  47 
a  51 

$a40 

February.. _.. 

aso 

March.. 

a44 

April 

a  61 

May 

a53 

June 

ao8 

July 

a54 

August 

5.76 

September .... 

ao5 

October 

a22 

November 

aoo 

December 

a  91 

Annual  average. 

402 

4  37 

5.87 

6.37 

ia97 

ia27 

11.50 

1147 

7.75 

ass 

a  16 

INDEX  NUMBERS 


January 

February 

March 

Arail 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Annual  average. 


96 

98 

97 

99 

100 

103 

102 

101 

104 

100 

96 

96 


100 


96 

96 

99 

100 

100 

90 

89 

106 

134 

126 

124 

129 


100 


166 
175 
100 
160 
166 
145 
130 
138 
122 
122 
124 
120 


143 
143 
128 
120 
126 
120 
128 
172 
184 
201 
226 
300 


146 


158 


220 
206 

281 
206 
350 
310 
207 
300 
267 
281 
257 
249 


278 


261 
255 
256 
256 
268 
268 
264 
256 
252 
252 
254 
252 


265 


251 
256 
266 
297 
323 
209 
276 

MO 

273 

288 
300 
336 


286 


350 
314 
323 
336 
361 
345 
335 
306 
312 
276 
231 
229 


810 


330 
223 
216 
193 
204 
206 
185 
174 
182 
174 
163 
168 


198 


165 
182 
185 
188 
187 
177 
174 
155 
152 
150 
161 
162 


170 


150 
ISO 
160 
164 
162 
151 
138 
143 
150 
155 
140 
147 


153 


Table  14. — Monthly  average  market  price  of  hard  spring  wheat  per  4\  bushels, 

at  Minneapolis,  191S-1923 

PRICE   PER  4H  BUSHELS  > 


Month 

1013 

1914 

1915 

1910 

1017 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

J^niinry     . .    

$3.87 

a  05 
a  78 
ao6 

410 
414 
405 

ao6 
a  87 
a78 
ass 
a87 

$a96 

•  414 
419 
410 
4  23 
410 
405 
482 
a  13 
495 
a22 
a  36 

$ao8 
aso 
a62 
aos 

7.11 

a  81 
a26 

4  41 
441 
455 

4  50 

ao9 

$a8i 
a  76 
a  13 
a  49 
a  45 
aoo 
a27 
a  71 

7.25 
7.92 

ao9 

7.02 

$a64 
a  15 
a  01 
ia7i 
ia4i 
1111 

11.61 
1156 
0.00 
9.77 
9.77 
9.77 

$9.77 
9.77 
9.77 
9.77 
9.77 
9.77 
9.99 
9.99 
9.99 
9.99 
9.99 
9.99 

$10.04 
10.08 
10.62 
11.61 
n.84 
11.16 
11.97 
11.75 
n.39 
11.79 
1187 
ia95 

$ia50 
11.97 
1142 
ia64 
ia95 

iai4 

1183 

11.61 

11.30 

9.54 

7.79 

7.56 

$7.83 

7.47 
7.29 

ass 
a  71 
a93 
a62 
a26 
a  71 
a  90 
a  67 
a  76 

$a8s 
a  71 
aso 

7.07 
7.11 

ass 
a  39 
a  31 

495 

a  13 
a  40 
a  63 

$as4 

5..S4 

February 

March 

5  54 

April 

a  76 

May 

a63 

June 

a  13 

July 

4  91 

August 

a  18 

September . 

a  31 

October.- 

5  31 

November 

5  00 

December 

aoo 

Annual  avesage. 

a  92 

450 

a  72 

ass 

10.44 

9.90 

11.61 

n.6i 

a66 

ao6 

as2 

INDEX    NUMBERS 


January 

February 

March 

AdtU 

'Maj 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December , 

Annual  average. 


99 

101 

96 

101 

105 

106 

108 

101 

99 

96 

964 

99 


100 


101 
106 
107 
105 
108 
105 
103 
123 
131 
126 
133 
137 


155 
173 
160 
177 
181 
148 
160 
113 
113 
116 
117 
130 


115    146 


148 
147 
131 
140 
139 
128 
134 
171 
185 
202 
222 
202 


162 


220 
206 

227 
273 
342 
309 

296 
320 
255 
249 
249 
249 


249 
249 
249 
249 
249 
249 
255 
255 
255 
255 
255 
255 


266 


253 


256 
257 
271 
296 
302 
285 
306 
300 
201 
301 
328 
356 


206 


347 
305 
317 
348 
356 
335 
327 
296 
288 
243 
199 
193 


296 


200 
191 
186 
167 
171 
177 
100 
160 
171 
151 
145 
147 


170 


149 
171 
173 
180 
181 
167 
163 
135 
126 
131 
138 
144 


155 


141 
141 
141 
147 
144 
131 
125 
132 
135 
ISS 
128 
128 


130 


<* 


V 


<l 


Tablb  15. — RetaU  pries  of  bread  {in  cents)  per  1 -pound  loaf,  in  24  principal  cities, 

1919-1923 


1  Wheat  equivalent  of  a  barrel  of  floor. 


[PriofA  in  effect  on  the  15th  day  of  each  month,  compiled  from  repwts  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 

Labor  Statistics] 

Month 

1 
S 

t 
1 

* 

a 
•3 

1 

i 

1 

a 

t 

a 
1 

•V 
G 

o 

s 

■g 

O 

5 
§ 

< 

i 

> 

a 

1 

1 

1 

& 

.S 

t 

1^ 

1919 
TMwmry      .....,» 

9.1 
9.1 
9.2 
9.2 
9.5 
9.5 
9.5 
9.6 
9.7 

a6 

9.7 
9.6 

lao 
lao 
lao 
lao 
lao 
lao 
lao 
lao 
lao 
lao 
lao 
lao 

a4 

9.4 
9.4 
9.4 
9.4 

a4 

0.4 
9.4 
9.4 

a4 

9.4 
9.4 

9.7 
9.7 
9.6 
0.6 
9.6 
9.6 
9.6 
9.6 
9.6 
9.6 
9.6 
9.6 

lai 
lai 
lai 
lai 
lai 
lai 
lai 
lai 
lai 
lai 
lai 
lai 

10.0 
10.0 

lao 
lao 

10.4 
10.9 

ia9 

10.9 
10.9 

lao 
11.1 
ia9 

lao 

10.0 

lao 
lao 
lao 
lao 

10.0 

lao 
lao 
lao 
lao 
lao 

lao 
lao 

9.5 

lao 
lao 
lao 

10.0 

lao 
lao 
lao 

10.0 

lao 

lao 
lao 
lao 

10.0 
10.0 

lao 
lao 

10.0 

lao 
lao 
lao 
lao 

9.2 
9.2 
9.2 
9.1 
9.2 
9.2 
9.2 
9.1 
9.1 
9.2 
9.2 
9.1 

ai 

as 
a9 
a9 
a9 
a9 
a9 
as 
a9 

9.2 
9.2 
9.2 

lao 

February.... . ......... 

lao 

March 

lao 

April 

lao 

May 

lao 

June ... - 

lao 

July 

lao 

Augtii^t    

lao 

Seotember .. 

lao 

October 

lao 

November. ......... --...-- 

lao 

December 

lao 

Average*    ^■.  -  - 

9.4 

lao 

9.4 

9.6 

lai 

ia6 

lao 

lao 

lao 

9.2 

9.0 

lao 

1920 
January     .      _ .             

11.3 
11.2 

n.2 

11.3 
11.3 

n.3 

11.3 
11.3 
11.4 
11.4 

n.4 

10.4 

las 
11.1 

ILl 
1L6 

n.s 

11.9 
11.9 
11.9 

n.9 
n.9 

11.9 
11.6 

9.6 
9.8 
9.8 
9.8 
10.6 
10.6 

lao 
ia6 

10.6 

lae 
ia6 

9.7 
10.2 

10.1 
10.2 
10.2 
ILO 

n.s 

1L4 
1L4 
1L4 
11.4 
10.8 

las 

10.8 

ia2 
lai 
ia6 

10.6 
112 
113 
113 

111 

112 

110 
110 

ia4 

11.6 

lis 

117 
117 
118 

lao 
lai 
ia2 
ia2 
lai 
lis 
11.1 

lao 
ia6 

1L5 
11.5 
11.5 

ia2 
ia6 
ia6 
ia6 
ia2 

119 

lis 

11.1 

11.0 
112 
11.5 

n.s 

112 
117 

lis 
lis 

118 
113 
113 

ia7 
ia7 
n.o 
lao 

11.9 
115 
117 
117 

lis 

112 
112 
11.7 

lao 
lao 

10.1 

lai 
lai 
ia4 
ia4 
ia4 

10.5 
10.7 

las 

9.6 

10.2 

las 

10.2 

ia2 
las 

10.2 

las 
las 
las 
las 
ia2 

9.6 

n.o 

February    , 

11.3 

March 

111 

April 

lis 

jfc..::::: ::: 

lis 

Jane .r,. 

119 

July 

119 

Ang^ist    ...   , . r ■      T,  TT 

lai 

Sentember . 

ia2 

October 

las 

November . 

las 

December 

119 

Average 

11.2 

n.7 

10.9 

n.4 

116 

114 

111 

11.8 

ia2 

ia2 

116 

1031 

las 
las 

10.5 
10.0 
9.9 
9.9 
9.9 
9.9 
9.9 
9.9 
9.9 
9.A 

11.0 
10.7 
10.8 
10.6 
9.9 
10.0 

lai 

10.2 

lai 

10.1 

10.0 

9.9 

9.6 
9.6 
9.6 
9.6 
9.0 
9.0 

a  7 
a7 
a7 
a7 
a7 
a7 

las 

10.8 
10.4 
9.9 
9.2 
9.2 
9.2 
9.2 

as 
a  6 
a  6 
a6 

las 
las 
lao 
las 

10.5 

ia2 

10.2 
10.2 
10.2 

ia2 
ai 

7.9 

ILl 

11.1 
11. 1 

10.8 
10.7 

ia7 

10.7 

ia7 

10.7 

ia7 
lao 
ia6 

11.6 

n.6 

11.6 
11.6 
11.4 

n.3 
n.i 
ia9 
las 
las 

10.8 
10.3 

113 
112 

n.9 
n.s 
11.1 
11.1 

10.9 
10.9 

ia9 

10.9 
9.9 

lao 

ILS 

n.s 

ILS 

ia4 
ia4 
ia4 
las 
las 

10.4 

ia4 

10.4 

ia4 

9.7 
9.7 
9.5 
9.3 

as 
as 
a  2 
a2 
ai 
ai 
ai 
ai 

9.1 
9.1 
9.0 

•  ao 
a9 
a7 
a  7 
ao 
as 
as 
as 
a4 

111 

February   

11.3 

March 

April 

n.3 
lai 

May 

lai 

June............ ....... 

las 

July  

las 

Aug!ist 

las 

September 

las 

October . 

IftS 

November ......... .. 

a7 

December 

a6 

Average 

lao 

las 

9.1 

9.4 

lao 

10.8 

n.2 

n.i 

lao 

a7 

a7 

las 

1922 
January  ,.. 

as 
a5 
as 
as 
as 
as 
as 
as 
as 
a4 
a  4 
a4 

9.8 
9.0 

ao 
a9 
a  9 

9.7 
9.7 
9.7 
9.8 
9.8 
9.8 
9.7 

as 
as 
a7 
a7 
a  7 
a7 
a7 
a  7 
a  7 
ao 
as 
as 

a6 
a6 
a6 
a6 
a  6 
a6 
a6 
a  6 
as 
ai 
as 
a  4 

a  6 
a  6 
a  6 
a6 
a6 
a  7 
a  7 
a  7 
as 
as 
as 
as 

9.1 
9.1 
9.1 
9.1 
9.1 
9.1 
9.2 
9.1 
9.1 
9.1 
9.2 
9.2 

9.8 
9.5 
9.5 
9.5 
9.5 
9.5 
9.6 
9.6 
9.6 
9.7 
9.5 
9.4 

lai 
lai 

10.1 

lao 
lao 

10.0 

lao 

9.8 
9.6 
9.6 
9.6 

a6 

ia4 
ia4 
ia4 
ia4 
ia7 
ia7 
ia7 
ia6 
ia6 
ia6 
ia6 
ia6 

ao 
ao 
ai 
ai 
ai 
ao 

7.8 
7.7 
7.7 
7.7 
7.6 
7.7 

7.1 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 

as 
as 
a  9 
ae 
a6 
a6 
a6 

9  2 

February . 

9  3 

March 

9  0 

April 

9  2 

May 

9  2 

nmj  ....................... 

June .. - 

a2 

July 

as 

August . 

9  1 

September 

9  0 

October 

9  0 

November .......... . 

9  0 

December 

ai 

Avenge 

as 

9.5 

a7 

as 

a6 

9.1 

9.6 

9.0 

ia6 

7.9 

as 

9.1 

1923 
January . . 

a  4 
a  4 
a4 
a  4 
a4 
a4 
a4 
a4 
a4 
a4 
a4 
a4 

9.7 
9.7 
9.7 
9.6 
9.6 
9.6 
9.6 
9.6 
9.6 
9.6 
9.6 
9.6 

as 
as 
as 
a  4 
a  4 
a4 
a  4 
a  4 
a4 
a4 
a4 
a4 

a  4 
a4 
a4 
a4 
a  4 
as 
a7 
as 
a7 
as 
as 
as 

a  2 
a2 
a2 
a2 
a  2 
a4 

9.0 
9.0 
9.0 
9.0 
9.0 
9.0 

9.1 
9.1 
9.1 
9.2 
9.2 
9.2 

as 
a7 
a7 
ao 
a  6 
ae 

9.5 
9.5 
9.5 
9.5 

ia2 
ia2 
ia2 
las 
ia2 

10.2 

ia2 
ia2 

0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
0.2 
0.2 
9.2 
9.2 
9.2 
9.1 
9.1 
9.1 
9.1 

ia6 
ia6 

10.2 

ia2 

10.3 

las 
las 
las 
las 

10.3 

las 
las 

7.7 
7.7 
7.7 
7.7 
7.7 
7.7 
7.6 
7.6 
7.6 
7.6 
7.6 
7.6 

7.2 
7.2 
7.2 
7.2 
7.2 
7.2 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
•7.1 
7.1 

9  1 

Febrtiary . 

ao 

March.... 

ao 

April 

9  0 

May 

0  0 

June ,..T,»r.. 

9  2 

July 

a9 

August 

&9 

September 

a9 

October 

0  2 

November ... .. 

9  1 

December ............ 

ao 

Average 

a4 

a6 

a4 

a6 

ao 

a9 

lao 

9.1 

las 

7.7 

7.2 

ao 

I 


II 


i 


t 


) 
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Table  16. — Retail  price  of  bread   (in  cerUa)  per  1-pound  loaf^  in  H  principal 

cities  t  1919-192S — Continued. 


Month 

o 

1 

a 

u 

St.  Louis 

.2 
1 

1 

1.^ 

2 

S 

a 

1 

1 

Salt     Lake 
City 

1 

a 
< 

• 

h 

1 

Portland, 
Oreg. 

1 

1919 
January   . ........—. 

9.3 
9.3 

lao 
lao 
lao 
lao 
lao 
lao 
lao 
lao 
lao 
lao 

lao 
lao 
lao 
lao 
lao 
lao 

10.0 

lao 
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EXHIBITS 

Exhibit  1 

MILLERS'  NATIONAL  FEDERATION  FLOUR  PACKAGE  DIFFERENTIALS 

(Effective  December  16,  1922) 
[Basis,  98-pound  cotton] 


Y 


♦ 


Wood: 

$0.56  over  basis 

$1.40  over  basis 

Jute: 

$0.10  under  basis 

Same  as  basis  (2  to  barrel) 

Cotton: 

Basis  (2  to  barrel) 

$0.10  under  basis  (2  to  barrel). 

$0.20  over  basis  (4  to  barrel) ... 

$0.10  over  basis  (4  to  barrel) ... 

$0.40  over  basis  (8  to  barrel) ... 

$0.30  over  basis  (8  to  barrel) ... 

$0.60  over  basis  (16  to  barrel).. 

$0.50  over  basis  (16  to  barrel) .. 

$0.90  over  basis  (20  to  barrel) . . 
Do 

$0.90  over  basis  (24  to  barrel).. 

$1  over  basis  (28  to  barrel) 

$1  over  basis  (32  to  barrel) 

$1.50  over  basis  (40  to  barrel).. 
Do 

$1.50  over  basis  (48  to  barrel) .. 

$1.70  over  basis  (56  to  barrel) .. 

$1.80  over  basis  (64  to  barrel) .. 

$2.70  over  basis  (96  to  barrel) . . 
Paper: 

Same  as  basis  (4  to  barrel) 

$0.10  under  basis  (4  to  barrel) . 

$0.10  over  basis  (8  to  barrel) ... 

Same  as  basis  (8  to  barrel) 

$0.30  over  basis  (16  to  barrel).. 

$0.20 over  basis  (16  to  barrel).. 

$0.60  over  basis  (20  to  barrel)  .< 

$0.30  over  basis  (24  to  barrel) . . 

$0.50  over  basis  (28  to  barrel).. 

$0.50  over  basis  (32  to  barrel).. 

$0.90  over  basis  (40  to  barrel)  -• 

$0.70  over  basis  (48  to  barrel) .. 

$1  over  basis  (56  to  barrel) 

$1  over  basis  (64  to  barrel) 

$1.60  over  basis  (06  to  barrel) .. 


Charge  over 

bulk  price 

Weight 

for  packing 

in  buyer's 

sacks 

Poundi 

196 
96 

140 

96 

98 
96 
49 

$0.10 

48 

.10 
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.10 

24 

.10 

12J 
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12 

.16 
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2  8 

.20 
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.26 
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6 

.m 
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.45 

3* 

.80 
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.65 

2 

.70 

49 

.19 

48 

.10 

24J 

.16 

24 

.16 

12i 

.20 

12 

.20 

10 

.25 

8 

.30 

7 

.30 

0 

.35 

6 

.50 

4 

.60 

^ 

.55 

3 

.56 

2 

.80 

Outside  lute  envelopes  (1  to  barrel),  20  cents  per  barrel  additional. 
Outside  Jute  envelopes  (2  to  barrel),  30  cents  per  barrel  additional. 
Outside  cotton  envelopes  (2  to  barrel),  35  cents  per  barrel  additional. 
Outside  paper  envdopes  (4  to  barrel),  30  cents  per  barrel  additional. 

All  sales  to  be  made  basis  98-pound  cotton. 

A  reduction  of  26  cents  per  barrel  from  the  half-cotton  basing  price  shall  be 
made  where  the  flour  is  packed  in  buyer's  98-pound  bags  and  a  reduction  of  15 
cents  per  barrel  from  the  140-pound  jute  price  where  the  flour  is  packed  in  buyer's 
140-pound  jute  bags. 

Seller  or  buyer  may  not  have  option  of  shipping  flour  in  cotton  or  jute  sacks 
where  either  may  have  been  specified  at  time  of  sale,  except  as  may  be  agreed 
to  by  buyer  and  seller  at  time  of  shipment. 
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Exhibit  2 

STATE  LAWS  REQUIRING  THE  WEIGHT  CONTENTS  TO  BE 
MARKED  ON  FLOUR  AND  FEED  PACKAGES 

Alabama. — Flour:  Net  contents  must  be  stated  on  the  labels  of  containers.' 

Arizona. — Flour:  Weight  must  be  stamped  on  package.^ 

Arkansas. — Flour:  True  weight  must  be  marked  or  stamped  on  package.* 

California. — Flour:  Net  weight  must  be  plainly  and  conspicuously  marked, 
branded,  or  otherwise  indicated  on  the  outside  or  top  of  package  or  on  a  lab3 
or  tag  attached  thereto.* 

Colorado. — Flour  and  feed:  Weight,  if  stated  must  be  plainly  and  correctly 
marked  on  outside  of  package.' 

Connecticut. — Flour:  True  net  weight  must  be  marked  on  package.' 

Delaware. — Flour:  Correct  and  exact  weight  must  be  marked  or  printed 
prominently,  distinctly,  and  conspicuously  on  bag  or  package.' 

Florida. — Flour:  Weight  must  be  plainly  and  conspicuously  marked  on  the 
outside  of  the  covering  or  container  usually  delivered  to  consumer.  Feed: 
Packages  must  have  a  tag  or  label  attached  showing  the  net  weight  contents. 

Georgia. — Flour:  Net  weight  must  be  plainly  marked  on  outside  of  package.* 

Idaho.— Flour  and  feed:  No  State  regulations." 

Illinois. — Flour:  Net  weight  must  be  plainly  and  conspicuously  marked  on 
outside  of  package.* 

Indiana. — Flour:  Net  weight  must  be  stated  on  each  package.  Feed:  Net 
weight  must  be  shown  on  a  tag  or  label  affixed  to  package. 

Iowa.— Flour:  Same  as  Indiana.  Feed:  Net  weight  must  be  shown  on 
package  or  on  a  tag  attached  thereto. 

Kansas. — Flour:  Same  as  Georgia.     Feed:  Same  as  Iowa. 

/i:en/t4cA;y.— Flour:  No  State  regulation."  Feed:  Net  weight  must  be  shown 
on  package. 

Louisiana. — Flour:  Same  as  Arkansas.* 

Maine. — Flour:  Weight  must  be  plainly  marked  on  package.* 

Maryland.— Flour:  Weight  contents  must  be  plainly  and  conspicuously 
marked  on  outside  of  package.     Feed:  Same  as  Iowa. 

Massachusetts. — Flour:  Same  as  Illinois.     Feed:  Same  as  Iowa. 

Michigan.— Flour:  Correct  weight  must  be  plainly  printed  or  stamped  on 
face  of  label.     Feed:  Same  as  Iowa. 

Minnesota. — Flour:  No  State  regulation.*    Feed: 

Mississippi. — Flour:  Same  as  Maryland.     Feed: ,.wb"«  *-»ov  ^^  ova 

on  a  tag  or  label,  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  outside  of  package,  lot,  or  parcel 

Missouri.— Flour:  Weight  must  be  plainly  labeled  or  stamped  on  package. 
Feed :  Same  as  Kentucky. 

Montana. — Flour  and  feed:  No  State  regulation.* 

Nebraska. — Flour:  Correct  weight  of  contents  must  be  clearly  printed 
outside  of  package.     Feed:  Same  as  Iowa. 

Nevada. — Flour:  Correct  net  weight  must  be  shown  on  label.* 

New  Hampshire.— Flour:  No  State  regulation.'     Feed:   Net  weight  must 
plainly  and  conspicuously  stated  on  outside  of  package. 

New  Jersey. — Flour:  Same  as  Illinois.     Feed:  Same  as  Iowa. 

New  Mexico.— Flour:  True  weight  must   be   plainly   marked,    branded, 
stenciled  on  outside  of  package.' 

New  York. — Flour:  Same  as  Indiana.     Feed:  Same  as  Iowa. 

North  Carolina.— Flour:  Same  as  Indiana.  Feed:  Weight  must  be  shown  on 
package  or  on  a  tag  attached  thereto. 

North  Dakota.— Flour:  Weight  contents  must  be  plainly  and  conspicuously 
marked  on  outside  of  container  or  on  the  covering  of  package  usually  deuvered  to 
the  consumer.     Feed :  Same  as  Iowa. 

OAio.— Flour:  Must  have  exact  weight  plainly  marked  on  package.  Feed* 
Same  as  Iowa. 

Oklahoma.— Flour:  Same  as  Maryland.  Feed:  Net  weight  must  be  shown  on 
a  tag  affixed  to  each  bag  or  package. 

Oregon. — Flour:  Same  as  Maryland.     Feed :  Same  as  Iowa. 

Pennsylvania. — Flour:  Same  as  Maryland.     Feed:  Same  as  Iowa. 

Rhode  Island.— Flour:  Weight  must  be  plainly  and  correctly  marked  on  outside 
of  package.  Feed:  Statement  of  the  net  weight  must  be  plainly  printed  and 
affixed  m  a  conspicuous  place  on  outside  of  package. 


Same  as  Iowa. 

Net  weight  must  be  stated 


on 


be 


or 


/*- 
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South  Carolina. — Flour:  Net  weight  must  be  plainly  marked  or  otherwise 
indicated  on  outside  of  package  or  on  a  label  or  tag  attached  thereto.  Feed: 
Same  as  North  Carolina. 

South  Dakota. — Flour  and  feed  same  as  Illinois. 

Tennessee. — Flour:  Weight  must  be  conspicuously,,  plainly,  and  correctly 
marked  on  outside  of  package.  Feed:  Net  weight  must  be  printed  on  or  affixed 
to  package. 

Texas. — Flour  and  feed:  Same  as  Illinois. 

Utah. — Flour  and  feed:  Same  as  Illinois. 

Vermont. — Flour:  Correct  net  weight  must  be  plainly  and  conspicuously 
marked  on  outside  of  package.     Feed:  Same  as  Iowa.  • 

Virginia. — Flour:  Same  as  Vermont.     Feed:  Same  as  Tennessee. 

Washington. — Flour:  Same  as  Colorado."  Feed:  Net  weight  of  package  must 
be  stated  on  a  tag  or  label. 

West  Virginia. — Flour:  Same  as  Illinois.     Feed:  Same  as  Iowa. 

Wisconsin. — Flour:  Actual  weight  must  be  plainly  and  conspicuously  marked 
on  outside  of  package.     Feed:  Same  as  Iowa. 

Wyoming. — Flour  and  feed:  Same  as  Indiitna. 

District  of  Columbia. — Flour  and  feed :  No  regulations." 

Regarding  the  term  "food"  as  used  in  the  Federal  food  and  drugs  act,  section 
6  of  this  act  provides  as  follows : 

"Sec.  6.  *  *  *  The  term  'food,'  as  used  herein,  shaU  include  all  articles 
used  for  food,  drink,  confectionery,  or  condiment  by  man  or  other  animals, 
whether  simple,  mixed,  or  compound." 


Exhibit  3 

[H.  R.  3341,  8izty-«ighth  Congress,  first  session] 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  December  13.  1923.  Mr.  Vestal  introduced 
the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights, 
and  Measures  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

A  BILL  To  establish  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures  for  the  following  wheat-mill,  rye-mill,  and 
corn-mill  products,  namely,  flours,  hominy,  grits,  and  meals,  and  aU  commercial  feeding  stufb.  and 
for  other  purposes.  ' 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  standard  of  weights  for  the  following 
wheat-milL  rye-mill,  and  corn-mill  products,  namely,  flours,  hominy,  grits,  and 
meals,  and  all  commercial  feeding  stuflF,  shall  be  one  hundred  pounds  avoir- 
dupois, and  the  standard  measure  for  such  commodities,  when  the  same  are 
packed  for  sale,  shipped,  sold,  or  oflFered  for  sale  in  packages  of  five  pounds  or 
over,  shall  be  a  package  containing  net  avoirdupois  weight  one  hundred  pounds, 
or  a  multiple  of  one  hundred  pounds,  or  one  of  the  following  fractions  thereof, 
five,  ten,  twenty-five,  or  fifty  pounds;  and,  in  addition,  for  wheat  flour,  rye 
flour,  and  corn  flour  only,  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds;  and  for  commercial 
feeding  stuffs  only,  sixty  or  eighty  pounds;  each  of  which  packages  shall  bear  a 
plain,  legible,  and  conspicuous  statement  of  the  net  weight  contained  therein. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  standard  packages  for  the  following  wheat-mill,  rye-mill, 
and  corn-mill  products,  namely,  flours,  hominy,  grits,  and  meals,  and  all  com- 
mercial feeding  stuffs,  when  the  same  are  packed,  shipped,  sold,  or  offered  for 
sale  m  packages  of  five  pounds  or  over,  shall  be  those  containing  net  avoirdu- 
pois, weight  one  hundred  pounds,  or  multiples  of  one  hundred  pounds,  or  the 
following  fractions  thereof,  five,  ten,  twenty-five,  and  fifty  pounds;  and,  in 
addition,  for  wheat  flour,  rve  flour,  and  corn  flour  only,  one  hundred  and  forty 
pounds;  and  for  commercial  feeding  stuffs  only,  sixty  and  eighty  pounds. 

Sec.  3.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  asso- 
ciation to  pack  or  cause  to  be  packed  for  sale,  to  ship  or  offer  for  shipment,  or 

J  A  similar  requirement  applies  also  to  packages  for  commercial  feeding  stufb. 

»  No  regulaUon  other  ttjan  the  Federal  food  and  drugs  act,  which  appUes  to  aU  packages  of  food  shioDed 
5 1^"^^  commerce.  Tlus  act  provides  that  aU  arUcIes  of  food,  or  articles  enteringinto  the  oompSlSon 
of  food,  if  in  package  form,  offered  for  interstate  shipment  or  otherwise  coming  within  the  lurisdictiraof  the 
act,  must,  when  offered  for  shipment,  be  plainly  and  conspicuously  marked  on  the  outside  of  the  oackace  in 
tttnms  of  weight,  measure,  or  numerical  count.  Provided,  however,  that  reasonable  variationsshaU  be 
poinitted,  and  tolerances  and  also  exemptions  as  to  smaU  packages  shall  be  established  by  rules  and  reni- 
lations  made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act.  '^^^^  «»«~  ugr  lum  «uu  nsu 
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to  sell  or  crffer  for  sale  the  following  wheat-miU,  rye-mUl,  or  com-mlU  products 
namely,  flours,  hominy,  gnts,  and  meals,  or  any  commercial  feeding  stuflFs.  iii 
packages  of  five  pounds  or  over,  which,  when  in  original  unbroken  package  form 
shall  not  be  one  of  the  standard  measures  established  in  section  2  hereof,  and 
bear  a  plain,  legible,  and  conspicuous  statement  of  the  net  weight  contained 
therein;  and  any  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  association  guilty  of  a  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  be 
liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  $500.  By  the  term  "original  unbroken  package 
form,  as  used  in  this  act,  is  meant  any  form  of  original  package  or  carton  or 
other  container  made  or  prepared  to  contain  products  for  sale  in  such  orimnal 
package  or  other  container,  and  purporting  to  contain  any  specific  weight  or 
S)Tbe'^iil^*'*l  *  °^  irregular  broken  lots  by  actual  weight  shall 

f^i?f ^-  ^'  ^u^\  *^Mi provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  packages  of  the 
following  wheat-mill,  rye-mill,  or  corn-mill  products,  namely,  flours,  hominv 
gnts,  or  meals,  or  any  commercial  feeding  stuffs,  when  intended  for  export  to 
any  foreign  country,  and  packed  according  to  the  specifications  or  directions  of 
the  foreign  purchaser,  agent,  or  consignee;  but  if  said  wheat-mill,  rye-mill,  or 
?^rJ^'^fPff  1?  ?i'  ^^'J^^y'  flours  hominy,  grits,  or  meals,  or  any  commercial 
feeding  stuffs  shall,  m  fact,  be  sold  or  offered  for  sale  for  domestic  use  or  con- 
sumption  then  this  exception  shall  not  exempt  said  articles  from  the  operation 
of  any  of  the  other  provisions  of  this  act:  Provided,  however,  That  when  packaires 
of  said  wheat-mill,  rye-mill,  or  corn-mill  products,  namelv,  flours,  hominv.  anU 
or  meals,  or  any  commercial  feeding  stuffs,  originally  intended  for  export,  have 
been  packed  in  the  packages  customarily  used  in  any  foreign  countrv.  and  it 
beconaes  necessary  to  offer  these  for  sale  or  to  sell  them  for  domestic  use  or  con- 
sumption, then  such  export  packages  may  be  sold  for  domestic  use  or  consump- 
tion  by  special  contract,  if  approved  by  the  Secretarv  of  Agriculture 

fcjEC.  5.  That  rules  and  regulations  necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  this  act 
not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  hereof,  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretarv  of 
Ag^culture,  and  said  rules  and  regulations  shall  include  reasonable  variations 
or  tolerances  which  may  be  allowed. 

Sec.  6.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  district  attorney  to  whom  satisfactory 
evidence  of  any  violation  of  this  act  is  presented  to  cause  proper  proceedings  to 
^eSse  prosecuted  in  a  United  States  court  having  jurisdiction  of  such 

to?fl^' J*  T***oJ^^^  **^.*  ®^^^  ^^*  ^  construed  as  repealing  the  act  of  Julv  28 
1866  (chapter  301,  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  sections  3569  and  3570)' 
authorizing  the  use  of  the  metric  system,  but  such  sections  shall  not  be  coni 
rtrued  fu  allowing  the  packing,  shipping,  or  offering  for  shipment,  the  sale  or 
offenng  for  sale  of  packages  of  any  sire  other  than  those  established  as  standards 

Sec.  8.  That  this  act  shaU  be  in  force  and  effect  one  year  from  and  after  th» 
passage  of  this  act. 
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